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It  Is  tolerably  certain  that  criticism 
will  find  in  prose  fiction,  if  not  the 
greatest,  at  least  the  most  characteris¬ 
tic  achievement  of  European  literature 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
should  he  the  last  to  underrate  those 
great  outbursts  of  poetry  which  at¬ 
tended,  and  were  in  part  Inspired  by, 
the  first  and  second  French  Revolu¬ 
tions;  and  doubtless  in  England  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Byron  are  names  fully  the  peers  of 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten,  and  Miss  Bronte.  But  there  have 
been  other  poetic  periods  not  less  not¬ 
able  than  the  age  of  Wordsworth  in 
England,  of  Hugo  in  France.  There 
has  never  before  been  a  period  in  which 
the  imagination  of  mankind  gave  Itself 
over  so  completely  to  shaping  imagi¬ 
native  thought  in  prose  as  that  which 
began  with  the  publication  of  “Wav- 
erley.”  For  although  the  title  of  this 
paper  refers  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  are  really  concerned  with  that  liter¬ 
ary  development  to  the  opening  of 
which  Mr.  Raleigh  brings  readers  in 
his  brilliant  little  monograph;  wisely 
stopping  short  where  the  subject  grew 
beyond  the  compass  of  any  reasonable 
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volume.  After  the  appearance  of 
“Waverley,”  for  a  few  years  yet  the 
constellation  of  poetic  genius  shone 
with  growing  lustre;  but  soon  three  of 
its  great  lamps— Keats,  Shelley,  and  ByV 
ron— plunged  suddenly  into  darkness. 
Wordsworth  began  to  pale  an  ineffect¬ 
ual  fire,  Coleridge  to  gutter  out;  while 
Scott,  with  a  genius  that  had  at  last 
found  full  scope,  went  on  from 
strength  to  strength,  uniting  in  master¬ 
piece  after  masterpiece  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  that  had  hitherto  been  kept 
apart  in  work  of  the  prose  imagination 
—the  element  of  comedy,  satiric  or 
good-humored,  and  the  element  of 
romance. 

It  may,  perhaps,  help  readers  to  real¬ 
ize  the  extraordinary  change  in  estate 
which  the  novel  has  undergone  since 
the  early  days  of  last  century,  if  we 
revive  some  specimens  of  the  critical 
opinions  expressed  in  this  Review.  No 
one  will  wish  to  assert  that  the  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Review”  has  been  consistently 
Inspired  in  its  judgments;  but  prob¬ 
ably  no  one  will  care  to  deny  that  it 
has  represented  more  than  adequately 
the  normal  standard  of  well-informed, 
criticism.  In  the  first  twelve  years  of 
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its  cxlstcnc-c,  or  in  the  tirst  forty-eight 
nuuiberH,  the  editor  only  devoted  ten 
reviews  in  nil  to  novels;  und  of  these, 
five  were  concerned  with  stories  by 
Miss  Kdgewoilli,  un  authoress  “wliose 
design  of  iilTordlng  instruction”  en¬ 
titled  Iu*r  novels,  in  the  editorial  eyes, 
‘‘to  more  consideration  than  is  usually 
bestowed  on  works  of  tills  description.” 
Yet,  let  it  lie  remembered,  almost  every 
issue  of  the  Itevlew  devoted  one  article 
at  least  to  some  work  in  verse,  even 
tliougli  tlie  poids  to  be  reviewed  were 
of  no  greater  merit  than  Mrs.  Ojiie  or 
Joanna  Halllle,  and  often,  indeed,  were 
writers  whose  sliare  lias  be(*n  a  still 
more  perfect  olilivion.  Tliere  were,  no 
doubt,  novelists  doing  work  not  in¬ 
ferior  in  merit  to  Mrs.  Ople’s  poems; 
but  the  idalii  fact  is  that  tlie  novel  was 
excluded  from  the  Review’s  survey  be¬ 
cause  the  novel  had  fallen  into  the 
deepest  disrepute.  Richardson,  Field¬ 
ing,  Goldsmith,  and  Sterne  had  eacli 
been  follow'ed  by  a  crop  of  imitators, 
but  had  never  established  a  scliool. 
The  one  writer  of  the  elghteentli  cen¬ 
tury  wlio  had  succeeded  in  setting  a 
fruitful  example  was  Miss  Burney, 
among  whose  disciples  we  may  reckon 
Miss  Edgewortli  and  another  lady  who 
was  far  greater  than  Miss  Edgeworth, 
but  of  whose  productions  the  Review, 
it  must  be  admitted,  took  no  con¬ 
temporary  cognizance.  Miss  Austen’s 
“Sense  and  Sensibility”  appeared  in 
1811,  and  her  five  other  books  within 
the  next  decade;  but  it  was  not  till 
long  after  that  a  first  mention  of  them 
was  made  in  these  pages.  Yet  among 
a  wide  circle  of  readers  the  vogue  of 
the  novel  was,  relatively  speaking,  as 
great  as  at  present. 

“From  the  Minerva  Press  In  Leaden- 
hall  Street,”  says  Mr.  Raleigh  (and  the 
“Edinburgh  Review,”  noticing  “Del- 
phlne,”  bears  him  out  by  a  contemptu¬ 
ous  reference  to  this  same  Institution), 
“romances  poured  forth  In  shoals  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  before  the  appearance  of 


‘Wuvorley.’  Of  this  vast  body  of 
worthless  literature  the  single  charac¬ 
teristic  is  Imitation— shameless  and  un¬ 
intelligent— of  the  most  popular  Eng- 
lish  und  French  authors.  Mrs.  Rad- 
clilTe,  Godwin,  und  ‘Monk’  Lewis, 
Rousseau,  Madame  do  Stuel,  and  the 
Baronne  de  Montolieu  (wliose  best- 
known  novel,  ‘Caroline  de  Liclitficid,’ 
hud  been  early  translated  by  Thomas 
Ilolcroft)  furnished  the  stuff  for  in- 
numenililc  silly  composites  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  horror.  ...  It  is  wortli  not¬ 
ing  tliat  tlie  largest  and  readiest  sale 
was  found  liy  writers  since  forgotten.” 

-Mr.  Raleigli  adds  statistics.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  “Vicissitudes  Abroad; 
or,  tlie  Ghost  of  my  Fatlier”— a  work 
In  six  volumes  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett 
—were  disposed  of  at  thirty-six  shil¬ 
lings  on  the  day  of  pulillcatlon.  Two 
thousand  copies  at  thirty-six  shillings 
may  be  counted  equivalent  to  twelve 
thousand  at  the  modern  price,  and  iu 
those  days  the  Review  computed  that 
“there  are  in  this  kingdom  at  least 
eighty  thousand  readers.”  Tlie  staple 
reading  of  tliese  eighty  thousand  was 
afforded  admittedly  by  these  “works 
of  fiction,”  which,  said  the  Review,  in 
its  notice  of  “Tales  of  my  Landlord,” 
“are  generally  regarded  as  among  the 
lower  productions  of  our  literature.” 

But,  as  the  reviewer  then  admitted, 
this  summary  classification  had  beiui 
upset  by  the  apparition  of  “Waverley” 
—a  work  of  genius  which  was  promptly 
hailed  by  Jeffrey  with  its  true  title. 
Yet  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  note 
how  gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  grudg¬ 
ingly,  the  long-standing  prejudice  was 
relaxed.  The  reviewer  of  “Tales  of 
my  Landlord”  was  at  some  pains  to 
explain  that  prose  fictions  might  very 
conceivably  prove  preferable  to  epic 
poetry.  “The  great  objection  to  them. 
Indeed,”  he  wrote,  “is  that  they  are  too 
entertaining  .  .  .  and  are  so  pleasant 
in  the  reading  as  to  be  apt  to  produce 
a  disrelish  for  other  kinds  of  reading 
which  may  be  more  necessary.  Neither 
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science  nor  authentic  history,  nor  po¬ 
litical  nor  professional  instruction,  cun 
be  conveyed  in  a  popular  tale.”  To  this 
opinion  (expressed  in  1817)  the  Review 
adhered  for  a  period,  though  noting  in 
182<5  the  continuously  Increasing  ap¬ 
plication  of  talent  to  this  branch  of 
literature.  “For  every  one  good  novel 
thirty  or  forty  years  back  there  are 
now  a  dozen.”  But  still  the  view  was 
held  that  “the  novel  is  only  meant  to 
please;  it  must  do  that  or  do  nothing.” 
When  Mrs.  Gore,  in  her  “Women  as 
They  Are,”  showed  signs  of  writing 
something  that  should  not  be  “a  niere 
novel,”  but  should  convey  information, 
the  reviewer  disparaged  the  attempt, 
maintaining  that  nothing  should  be  in 
a  novel  which  would  appear  tedious  or 
displaced  In  a  play.  But  in  1830  an 
article  (dealing  with  various  novels  of 
military  or  naval  life,  liy  Marryat  and 
other  ottlcers)  opened  with  a  full  recan¬ 
tation  of  this  heresy:— 

This  is  truly  a  novel-writing  age! 

.  .  .  Persons  of  all  ranks  and  profes¬ 
sions,  who  feel  that  they  can  wield  a 
pen  successfully,  now  strive  to  embody 
the  fruits  of  their  observations  In  a 
work  of  fiction.  One  man  makes  a 
novel  the  vehicle  for  philosophical  and 
political  discussion;  another  smuggles 
in  under  similar  disguise  a  book  of 
travels,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  two  recent 
travellers  In  Turkey,  first  sends  forth 
the  record  of  his  tour  and  then  a  novel 
by  way  of  corollary. 

The  case  of  the  ofiicer,  the  critic  goes 
on  to  show,  is  analogous;  soldiers  and 
sailors  can  now  without  breach  of  disci¬ 
pline  give  the  world  an  Insight  into  the 
very  heart  of  military  life.  In  short, 

it  has  been  discovered  that  the  novel 
is  a  very  flexible  and  comprehensive 
form  of  composition,  applicable  to  many 
purposes,  and  capable  of  combining 
much  instruction  with  amusement. 
There  is  scarcely  any  subject  not  either 
repulsive  or  of  a  very  abstruse  nature 
which  must  be  of  necessity  excluded 
from  it. 


Plainly,  then,  the  status  of  the  nov¬ 
el  had  been  established  as  “a  more 
creditable  exercise  of  ability  than  it 
was  previously  considered”;  and  this 
change,  as  the  Review  said  with  great 
justice  in  the  article  from  which  we 
quote  these  last  words,  was  due  to 
Scott.  We  have  insisted  at  some  length 
upon  this  citation  of  contemporary 
opinion  to  emphasize  what  is  imper¬ 
fectly  realized  to-day— the  Importance 
of  Scott’s  example,  and  the  depth  of 
the  slough  from  which  he  dragged  this 
admirable  vehicle  for  thought.  It  is 
true  that,  before  “Waverley”  was  writ¬ 
ten,  Miss  Austen  had  done,  in  silence 
and  almost  without  recognition,  five- 
sixths  of  her  whole  wonderful  work. 
But  Miss  Austen,  impeccable  though 
she  was,  lacked  what  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sess— that  personal  magnetism  which 
kindles.  Realizing,  perhaps  more  fully 
than  any  other,  that  the  novel  must 
rest  on  observation  and  experience,  she 
confined  herself  to  effects  perfectly 
within  a  scope  so  limited  that  nothing 
but  sheer  greatness  could  draw  matter 
from  it.  She  had  no  wide  first-hand 
knowledge  of  life,  no  treasury  of  read¬ 
ing  to  draw  upon  such  as  Scott  had; 
had  she  possessed  the  latter,  she  would 
scarce  have  utilized  it,  for  fear  of  those 
artificialities  and  imperfections  which 
Scott  himself  did  not  avoid.  With 
Scott’s,  resources,  she  would  only  have 
been  a  kind  of  glorified  Galt;  her  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  intensify,  not  to  extend,  the 
range  of  observation.  She  might  quick¬ 
en  the  sense  of  comedy,  and  that  hu¬ 
man  sympathy  which  lies  so  near  it; 
she  could  not  enlarge  and  nourish  the 
imagination.  It  was  for  Scott  to  show 
outlying  tracts  of  the  world,  and  back¬ 
ward  ranges  of  time,  peopled  with  liv¬ 
ing  creatures,  who  were  not  mere^  hu¬ 
man  abstractions,  like  the  personages 
of  French  tragedy;  to  carry  abroad  and 
into  the  past  something  of  that  noticing 
eye  which  makes  the  present  living 
and  significant,  and  to  blend,  as  Shake- 
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speare  did,  romance  and  comedy,  high 
life  and  low  life,  into  one  many-colored 
pattern.  And,  dealing  as  he  did  from 
the  first  with  Celtic  peoples,  where  the 
point  of  honor  is  in  no  way  confined  to 
a  caste,  and  gentility  is  claimed  by  the 
bare-legged  follower  as  well  as  by  the 
chief,  he  went  far  to  make  an  end  of 
the  conventional  distinctions  in  att  be¬ 
tween  the  motives  and  the  sentiments 
of  gentle  and  simple,  rich  and  poor.  In 
a  sense,  Scott,  the  clansman,  paved  the 
way  for  Dickens,  the  Cockney,  and  for 
the  romance  of  familiar  life. 

It  must  be  freely  allowed  that  Scott 
had  probably  no  intention  of  doing  any 
such  thing.  No  great  man  of  letters, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  ever  attached  so  light  a  value 
to  his  own  productions  as  did  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Marmlon”  and  “Waverley.” 
He  rehabilitated  the  novel,  perhaps, 
less  in  his  own  eyes  than  in  those  of 
the  world;  and  certainly  his  last  wish 
would  have  been  to  establish  a  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  literature.  Nevertheless, 
such  was  the  result— a  result  achieved, 
as  it  were,  accidentally  and  by  reac¬ 
tion.  Scott  himself  at  first  accepted 
bodily  the  convention  of  a  superior  in¬ 
trigue  for  the  gentlefolk,  and  a  second¬ 
ary  plot  for  the  servants.  But  his  prin¬ 
cipals,  heroes,  and  heroines  were  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies,  so  impeccable  as  to 
be  devoid  of  vitality,  while  his  Cuddle 
Headriggs,  Andrew  Falrservices,  and 
the  rest  were  affluent  in  life,  stamped 
with  the  individuality  of  all  real  creat¬ 
ures.  Beyond  the  interest  of  the  plot 
was  the  interest  of  the  secondary  char¬ 
acters,  who  were,  indeed,  the  living 
forces  that  actuated  and  guided  those 
accurate  pieces  of  machinery,  the  high- 
spirited  young  man  and  the  ringletted 
young  lady.  And  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  even  the  primary  convention  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  “Heart  of  Midlothian,” 
when  he  produced  a  heroine  of  humble 
birth,  without  beauty,  without  roman¬ 
tic  affection  for  any  lover— a  creature 


of  mere  prose,  and  yet  indisputably 
heroic.  Jeanie  Deans  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  heroine  in  prose  literature  sketched 
consistently  with  the  eye  of  a  humor¬ 
ist,  and  her  strong  existence  put  to 
shame  the  phantasmal  Lucys  and 
Julias.  Scott’s  failures  were  only  less 
instructive  than  his  successes.  He 
showed  the  compatibility  of  romance 
with  the  most  solid  stuff  of  realism, 
and  though  from  first  to  last  it  was  sel¬ 
dom  that  he  permitted  himself  to  treat 
his  leading  lady  or  gentleman  as  he 
treated  Jeanie  Deans,  yet  he  made  it 
sufflciently  plain  how  even  heroines 
ought  to  be  treated.  And  it  was  only 
the  dashing  young  man  and  the  pretty 
young  woman  of  his  own  class  who 
paralyzed  his  faculty:  kings  were 
handled  in  his  pages  with  the  same 
free  imagination  as  beggars,  and  James 
I.  of  England  or  Louis  XI.  of  France  is 
drawn  in  not  less  boldly,  not  less  un¬ 
sparingly,  than  Edle  Ochiltree  or  Davie 
Deans.  Fundamentally,  Scott  was  a 
realist;  the  romancer  had  his  feet 
planted  on  the  solid  ground  of  fact; 
only  at  certain  points  did  his  method 
fail  him,  or,  rather,  did  he  fall  short 
of  his  method’s  requirements.  He  had 
no  desire  to  write  stories  altogether  of 
ordinary  or  uneventful  life  in  the  shop 
or  the  cottage;  in  so  far  as  he  had 
theories,  this  procedure  was  against 
them.  But,  owing  to  the  mere  fact  that 
the  restraint  of  certain  conventions, 
from  which  he  never  shook  himself 
free,  rendered  low  life  In  his  books  far 
more  interesting  than  high  life,  both 
novelists  and  novel-readers  were  made 
ready  to  look  for  stories  of  romantic 
or  tragic  cast  from  which  the  tradi¬ 
tionally  picturesque  and  decorative  ele¬ 
ments,  the  obviously  romantic,  should 
be  entirely  excluded. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  this  was  by 
no  means  an  Immediate  result.  The 
first  things  to  be  imitated  in  Scott  were 
nbt  bis  essential  excellences,  but  his 
accidental  attractions.  The  Review,  in 
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suiumiug  up  his  work,  attributed  his 
success  to  the  fact  that  he  “made  a 
discovery  in  literature,”  which  showed 
how  history  miglrt  be  made  available 
for  the  purpose  of  fiction  by  “attention 
to  localities,  to  manners,  and  costume.” 
Scott,  said  Jeffrey,  had  “taught  the 
importance  of  truth  to  nature.”  That 
was  a  sound  observation,  but  the  truth 
which  made  Scott  great  was  the  truth 
which  he  shared  with  Shakespeare,  and 
not  the  historic  accuracy  or  verisimili¬ 
tude  in  accidentals.  Yet  what  struck 
the  mind  of  his  contemporaries  was 
Just  this  aflSuence  of  “local  color,”  to 
use  a  phrase  greatly  in  vogue  from 
1830  onwards.  The  result  is  evident 
in  various  ways.  A  crop  of  writers— 
Harrison  Ainsworth  foremost  among 
them— followed  Scott’s  lead  in  the  his¬ 
torical  novel,  finding  their  account  in 
a  vast  deal  of  that  Jargon  which  Ste¬ 
venson  wittily  called  “tushery,”  and 
in  all  the  Wardour  Street  accessories 
for  which  Scott  had  an  antiquary’s 
passion.  They  caught  the  trick,  but 
they  missed  the  magic.  All  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  talent  and  genius  is 
shown  by  the  contrast  between  Ains¬ 
worth’s  lay  figures  In  armor  and  those 
surprising  personages  of  “Ivanhoe.” 
“The  Talisman,”  and  the  rest— the 
Brian  de  Bois  Guilberts  and  the  others, 
who  at  one  time  are  mere  stuffed  creat¬ 
ures  of  pasteboard  and  at  another 
come  suddenly  to  life  and  breathe  the 
very  breath  of  battle.  Moreover,  as 
Scott  knew  and  said  himself,  the  other 
men  studied  up  as  a  matter  of  business 
all  the  antiquarian  lore  which  had  al¬ 
ways  been  his  preoccupation,  till  at  the 
last  he  was  really  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  medievalism.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  on  this  side  Scott  was  most  Imi- 
table,  and  he  has  made  the  fortune  of 
a  host  of  imitators  from  that  day  to 
this. 

On  another  side  his  achievement  had 
better  results.  With  his  customary  gen¬ 
erosity,  he  avowed  himself  in  debt  to 


Miss  Edgeworth  for  the  demonstration 
that  local  peculiarities  of  character, 
circumstances,  and  dialect  might  be 
emphasized  with  effect  in  fiction. 
Needless  to  say,  he  bettered  the  in- 
Eftructlon,  and  bis  success  paved  the 
way  for  other  writers  of  genuine  talent. 
Galt,  who  bad  been  told  in  1811  that  a 
novel  purely  Scottish  in  subject  could 
never  take,  found  by  1820  a  fair  field 
open  for  his  works,  whose  merit  has 
perhaps  hardly  been  adequately  recog¬ 
nized.  He  at  least  relied  solely  upon 
truth  to  nature— the  minute  delineation 
of  small  and  parochial  affairs.  With¬ 
out  talent  for  construction,  without  any 
brilliancy  of  style  or  of  wit,  he  achieved 
a  success  which  but  for  Scott  would 
never  have  come  his  way.  And  bis 
method,  employed  afresh  on  a  kindred 
subject  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  has  given 
us  some  of  the  finest  work  done  by  any 
writer  now  living— work  almost  as  su¬ 
perior  to  Galt’s  as  was  “Waverley”  to 
“Castle  Rackrent”  Another  contem¬ 
porary  owed,  like  Galt,  little  to  Scott’s 
example,  but  much  to  the  taste  which 
he  had  created.  Miss  Ferrler’s  broadly 
humorous  studies  of  Scotch  character 
are  still  excellent  reading— much  better 
reading  than  Miss  Burney’s  stories, 
whose  disciple,  nevertheless.  Miss  Fer- 
rler  may  be  said  to  be.  Yet  neither 
“Marriage”  nor  “The  Inheritance” 
would  have  been  likely  to  find  a  pub¬ 
lisher  or  a  public  but  for  the  Interest 
which  Scott  had  generated  in  local  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  life,  thought,  and  speech. 
Nor  was  the  Infiuence  confined  to  Scot¬ 
land.  From  Miss  Edgeworth’s  country 
Lady  Morgan  sent  her  “Wild  Irish 
Girl,”  who  had  a  vogue  that  is  now 
surprising.  Work  of  far  higher  quality 
than  hers  was  done  by  the  Banlms  and 
by  Carleton,  peasants  of  genius,,  who 
failed  of  greatness  only  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  literary  equipment  and  of  a 
literary  tradition  behind  them.  Yet 
they  too  scored  a  certain  success  by  the 
picturesque  presentment  of  unfamiliar 
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conditiuus  of  existence.  So  iu  a  differ¬ 
ent  way  did  Hope,  who  won  a  great 
reputation  by  his  study  of  a  Levantine 
adventurer  in  “Anastasius”— so  great 
a  reputation  that  the  Review  ranked 
him  next  to  Scott— ionpo  sed  proximus 
intervallo. 

Outside  Great  Britain  Scott’s  exampie 
was  not  less  fruitful.  Byron  alone  of 
his  contemporaries  exerted  an  influence 
abroad  comparable  with  his,  and  he  ex¬ 
ercised  that  influence,  as  did  Byron, 
chiefly  through  Paris,  the  intellectual 
clearing-house  of  Europe.  Scott’s  in¬ 
fluence  in  France  was  not  so  direct  as 
that  of  Byron,  but  it  was  not  less  im¬ 
portant:  signiflcantly  enough,  he  was 
the  forerunner  of  Shakespeare.  Men 
went  on  from  the  great  master  of  prose 
romance  to  the  greater  master  of  ro¬ 
mantic  drama.  Not  only  in  Hugo’s 
writings  and  those  of  Dumas  can  we 
trace  the  leaven  at  work:  M6rlm6e’s 
prefaces  comment  with  their  quiet 
irony  on  the  craze  for  local  color— 
which,  if  it  produced  a  crop  of  absurdi¬ 
ties,  produced  also  such  tales  as  “Co- 
lomba”  and  “Carmen,”  tales  unlike 
enough  to  anything  that  ever  came 
from  the  pen  that  wrote  “Waverley,” 
yet  worthy  of  it,  and  beyond  a  doubt 
traceable  to  its  inspiration. 

Scarcely  more  resemblance  unites 
Scott  to  his  only  rival,  the  great  Du¬ 
mas:  there  is  between  the  two  writers 
all  the  gulf  that  divides  Dalgetty  from 
D’Artagnan.  But  Scott’s  was  the  par¬ 
ent  inspiration:  without  Scott  we  bad 
never  known  the  immortal  “Muske¬ 
teers.”  Few  things  in  criticism  are 
more  curious  than  the  divergence  be¬ 
tween  the  estimate  of  Dumas  pire 
which  obtains  in  his  own  country  and 
that  which  has  been  given  by  such 
Judges  as  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Lang. 
French  opinion  rates  Dumas  much  as 
we  rate  Marryat  or  Lever;  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  something  in  the  conten¬ 
tion,  put  forward  the  other  day  by 
Mr,  Gosse.  that  to  set  an  extrava¬ 


gant  value  even  on  the  “Musketeers” 
series  is  a  kind  of  puerility.  In  the  art 
of  holding  attention  by  brilliant  im¬ 
provisation,  whether  of  Incident  or  dia¬ 
logue,  Dumas  outdoes  his  master;  but 
even  his  best  figures,  with  the  single 
exception  of  D’Artagnan— even  Athos, 
Aramis,  Porthos  himself— are  at  best 
splendid  creatures  of  the  stage.  But 
Cuddle  Headrigg  and  his  mother.  Bai¬ 
lie  Nicol  Jarvle  and  Evan  Dhu,  Dandie 
Dinmont  and  Meg  Merrllies,  Claver- 
house  and  Burley,  old  Elspeth  in  the 
“Antiquary,”  Jeauie  Deans  and  her 
sister— all  these  creations  are  simply 
part  of  life;  you  cannot  match  them  iu 
Dumas— it  is  hard  to  say  where  you 
can  match  them. 

Nevertheless,  though  Scott  more  than 
any  other  man  established  the  novel  as 
the  characteristic  expression  of  an  age 
in  literature,  it  was  not  “Waverley"— 
and  still  less  “Ivanhoe”— that  furnished 
the  type  of  novel  destined  to  dominate. 
True,  “Waverley”  has  had,  and  always 
will  have,  successors,  and  among  the 
progeny  of  Scott  must  be  reckoned 
Stevenson,  one  of  the  two  or  three  out¬ 
standing  names  of  recent  years.  And 
in  at  least  one  European  literature— 
that  of  Poland— the  historical  novel 
appears  to  have  been  the  tool  most 
natural  to  the  band  of  a  man  of  genius. 
It  is  diflScult  to  judge  work  in  a  trans¬ 
lation,  yet,  perhaps.  Sienkiewicz’s  epic 
story,  “With  Fire  and  Sword,”  may  be 
allowed  to  offset  the  great  novels  of 
Russia.  But  the  type  of  novel  which 
has  dominated  exclusively  in  Russia— 
the  serious  detailed  study  of  contem¬ 
porary  life— is  that  which  has  predom¬ 
inated  in  European  literature  since  the 
novel  settled  down  into  enjoyment  of 
the  ascendency  to  which  Scott  was  the 
first  to  lift  It.  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
Balzac  and  Flaubert,  Tourgeneff  and 
Tolstoy,  have  all  found  their  subjects 
in  the  life  of  their  own  generation,  or, 
more  often  still,  of  the  generation  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  their  own.  Ex- 
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ceptioDS  have  to  be  made,  and  if  any¬ 
one  cared  to  argue  that  “Esmond”  was 
the  best  English  novel,  we  should  listen 
to  him  with  respect.  But  essentially 
the  novel  has  been  what  Balzac  desired 
to  make  it— a  transcript,  made  some¬ 
times  from  immediate  inspectiop,  some¬ 
times  through  the  softening  haze  of 
memory;  but  made  always  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  from  the  record  of  the 
comCdie  humaine. 

The  novel  in  Scott’s  hand  was  a  va¬ 
riant  of  the  lay.  It  was  a  tale  of  the 
life  of  people  remote  in  time,  appealing 
to  curiosity,  to  the  primitive  desire  for 
Instruction.  With  Miss  Austen  it  had 
been  an  instrument  of  pure  comedy, 
full  of  delicate  ironies,  never  coming 
to  close  grips  with  life.  Mr.  Raleigh, 
indeed,  would  have  us  believe  that  the- 
world  of  pathos  and  passion  is  present 
in  her  work  by  implication;  but  we  are 
not  so  sure  of  that.  At  all  events,  the 
novel  which  was  to  dominate  was  the 
novel  which  would  draw,  as  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten  drew,  on  contemporary  life  and 
current  knowledge  of  the  world,  but 
which  would  treat  this  material  with¬ 
out  the  limitations  imposed,  whether 
by  reticence  or  temperament,  on  Miss 
Austen’s  work.  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
the  Brontes,  George  Eliot,  Charles 
Reade,  Trollope,  Kingsley,  all  the 
names  that  stand  out  in  the  list,  down 
to  the  greater  of  our  contemporaries, 
such  as  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy 
—have  been  not  merely  realists  but 
actualists.  They  have  all  of  them  tried, 
in  their  different  ways,  to  extract  all 
the  drama  that  lay  in  the  life  about 
them.  And,  as  is  almost  inevitable,  at 
least  for  English-speaking  folk,  they 
have  dealt  with  life  more  or  less  delib¬ 
erately  as  preachers.  Great  artists  in 
other  countries,  Tourgeneff  and  Mau¬ 
passant,  for  illustrious  examples,  have 
been  content  simply  to  let  narrative  be 
narrative  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  skill  in  doing  it.  But  Dick¬ 
ens,  Thackeray,  and  the  rest  preached 


explicitly  and  implicitly;  theirs  was  a 
serious  art,  and  an  art  standing  in  a 
relation  to  life  which  is  not  that  of  the 
pure  poetic  imagination.  That  is  prob¬ 
ably  why  many  people,  who  have  a 
real  love  for  literature,  yet  have  no  love 
for  Scott;  he  is  a  novelist  who  does  not 
concern  himself  with  the  problems  of 
existence.  His  place  is  with  the  min¬ 
strels;  and  though,  for  our  own  part, 
we  should  have  more  faith  in  him  as 
a  moral  iuduence  than  in  most— for  the 
atmosphere  of  his  books  is  upland  air 
—he  has  no  conscious  purpose  of  influ¬ 
encing  either  conduct  or  opinion. 

That  purpose  never  leaves  Dickens 
for  long,  even  in  “Pickwick.”  Scarcely 
a  page  in  Thackeray  but  has  the  mor¬ 
alist  revealed,  with  his  “take  warn¬ 
ing.”  George  Eliot  is  everywhere  the 
disputant;  Miss  Bronte  is  a  passionate 
advocate,  claiming  a  wider  scope  for 
stunted  lives,  asserting  a  somewhat 
indeflnable  freedom,  preaching  a  flerce 
courage  to  the  soul.  We  are  not  speak¬ 
ing  now  of  the  particular  objects  which 
various  of  these  writers  had  at  various 
times  in  their  minds,  as  Dickens  had 
when  he  assailed  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  or  Charles  Reade  when  he  ran 
amuck  at  private  asylums.  Our  point 
is,  that  each  and  all  of  the  men  and 
women  who  attained  eminence  in  this 
branch  of  literature  since  the  day  of 
Dickens  have  sought  to  impose  upon 
the  reader  their  own  view  of  life— a 
thing  which  neither  Scott  nor  Miss 
Austen  did.  It  is  true  that  two  of  the 
greatest  novelists  still  living— Mr. 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy— have  scarce¬ 
ly  conformed  to  this  rule:  each  has  been 
ambiguous  rather  than  reticent  in  com¬ 
ment  upon  life.  And,  probably  for  this 
very  reason,  neither  of  them  has  ever 
been  wholly  popular. 

Just  this  double  function  has  'given 
to  the  novel  its  peculiar  preponder¬ 
ance;  and  it  has  at  once  satisfled  the 
imagination  and  come  home  to  men’s 
business  and  bosoms.  And  therefore, 
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so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  other 
and  more  ancient  forms  of  iiterature 
have  been  engulfed  in  it  It  has  swal¬ 
lowed  up  the  essay  bodily:  what  has 
the  century  to  show  in  that  kind  since 
the  days  of  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  except 
the  parerga  or  by-products  of  novelists 
like  Thackeray  and  Stevenson,  and  the 
purely  critical  studies  of  a  writer  like 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen?  It  has  superseded 
the  drama  with  a  cheaper  and  more 
acceptable  form  of  entertainment.  It 
has  relegated  poetry  to  a  secondary 
place.  Reviews  seldom  concern  them¬ 
selves  now  with  books  of  verse;  and 
the  reason,  if  the  case  he  fairly  con¬ 
sidered,  is  not  that  the  poetry  of  to-day 
is  worse  than  that  of  any  other  period, 
but  simply  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
reading  public  has  ceased  to  Interest 
itself  in  poetry.  The  taste  for  work 
of  literary  invention  has  concentrated 
itself  upon  the  literature  which  pleases 
the  imagination  with  a  plot  and  with 
the  presentment  of  character,  but 
which  makes  extremely  little  demand 
upon  the  reader’s  own  imagination. 
The  reader  of  poetry  must  meet  his 
author  half-way;  must  throw  himself 
into  the  attitude  of  mind  required  by 
the  convention  of  the  art.  But  prose 
fiction  does  not  require  a  listener  to 
leave  the  plane  of  common  life.  The 
novelist  may  be  jester,  satirist,  lec¬ 
turer,  missionary,  what  he  will,  so  long 
as  be  conveys  bis  meaning  through  the 
medium  of  a  story, 'told  in  the  dialect 
of  ordinary  life. "  And  since  the  form 
has  no  limitations  either  of  length  or 
diction,  almost  any  amount  of  elucida¬ 
tion  can  be  brought  conveniently  into 
the  narrative.  Nothing  is  more  untrue 
than  to  assert  that  the  average  reader 
abhors  instruction.  He— or  she— revels 
in  it;  witness  the  vogue  of  Mrs.  Hum¬ 
phry  Ward.  For  some  reason  in  the 
nature  of  man,  the  human  eye  and 
mind  will  travel  complacently  over 
long  passages  of  prose  conversation 
which  would  be  Intolerable  on  the 


stage,  and  over  long  stretches  of  narra¬ 
tive  which  could  only  be  made  toler¬ 
able  by  genius  in  verse.  The  art  of 
prose  fiction  is  unpretending,  and  has 
its  appropriate  reward.  Mediocrity, 
forbidden  to  the  poet,  is  freely  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  novelist. 

Apparently  it  has  been  so  always,  for 
nothing  could  be  duller  than  long 
stretches  of  the  Icelandic  prose  sagas, 
as  nothing  could  be  finer  than  certain 
short  episodes  set  in  among  these 
wastes.  But  the  wastes  were  not  bar¬ 
ren  to  those  who  found  in  them  a  par¬ 
allel  to  the  incidents  and  experiences 
of  their  daily  life.  And  there  is  at 
least  this  to  be  said  for  the  novel,  that 
it  has  not  only  given  an  appropriate 
and  full  scope  to  men  like  Scott,  Dick- 
■ens,  and  Thackeray,  who  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  distinguished  in 
literature  had  the  novel  never  been  in¬ 
vented,  but  also  has  given  to  other 
writers  their  one  and  only  chance  of 
doing  good  work.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  Trollope  as  attaining  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  other  branch  of  literature, 
since  the  sole  but  suflicient  qualifica¬ 
tion  which  Trollope  possessed  was  an 
impassioned  zest  and  appetite  for  the 
business  of  everyday  life.  And  yet  the 
world  would  be  the  poorer  without 
Trollope’s  work.  When  Mrs.  Proudle 
received  an  obituary  notice  in  the 
“Times,”  the  compliment  to  her  creator 
was  as  well  deserved  as  it  was  rare. 

Like  all  other  lax  and  unexactlng  art 
forms— for  instance,  English  blank 
verse— the  novel  lends  Itself  specially 
to  the  generation  of  ephemerlds.  Any 
fool  can  write  a  novel,  and  most  fools 
do.  But  essentially  there  is  nothing 
less  ephemeral  than  a  good  novel,  for 
the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  world 
is  biography,  and  the  novel  is  a  biog¬ 
raphy,  only  fictitious  in  part.  Its  es¬ 
sentia  1— the  hypothesis  that  such  a  life 
might  have  been  lived  at  such  a  time 
in  such  a  place— is  truth:  the  fact  that 
such  a  life  was  not  lived  is  mere  accl- 
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dent.  Take  the  productions  of  English  and  his  characters  around  the  factor 
prose  literature,  and  it  will  appear  that  of  sex;  and  yet  of  one  novelist  only— 
those  which  have  best  stood  the  test  of  Mr,  George  Meredith— can  it  be  said 
time  are  novels.  Fielding  is  less  de-  that  the  height  of  his  achievement  is 
moded  than  Johnson;  Goldsmith  is  not  found  in  actual  love  passages.  To 
demoded  at  all.  Addison’s  sketches  of  think  of  Thackeray  is  to  recall  Becky 
Sir  Roger,  which,  as  Mr.  Raleigh  well  Sharp  or  Major  Pendennis;  or  Colonel 
points  out,  are  merely  the  disjecta  mem-  Newcome  answering  his  last  roll  call, 
bra  of  an  admirable  novel,  keep  a  or  Esmond  and  his  young  kinsman 
freshness  that  shows  no  sign  of  fading,  face  to  face  with  the  Pretender  at 
And  “Robinson  Crusoe’’  is  immortal.  Castlewood.  To  think  of  Dickens  is  to 
Here  another  question  is  raised,  af-  picture  a  strange  gallery— Mr.  Pick- 
fecting  the  definition  of  terms,  “Rob-  wick  in  Court,  Mrs,  Gamp  at  her  grue- 
inson  Crusoe’’  is  in  popular  acceptation  some  office,  Smike  under  the  hand  of 
not  a  novel  at  all.  The  one  convention  Squeers— an  endless  list,  but  with  no 
by  which  the  novelist  has  remained  place  in  it  for  David  Copperfield  mak- 
fettered  is  that  his  plot  shall  hinge  up-  ing  love  to  his  Doady.  And  so  on. 
on  a  love-story.  Why  precisely  this  is  George  Eliot  may  bring  to  mind  Cas- 
60,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  The  true  aubon,  may  call  up  Mrs.  Poyser,  or 
concern  of  the  novel,  from  Scott  on-  Adam  in  his  workshop;  Trollope  stands 
ward,  has  again  and  again  lain  any-  for  Barchester  with  its  clergy;  Reade 
where  but  with  the  question  whether  for  violent  scenes  in  a  prison,  or,  better 
Mr,  A.  shall  achieve  his  final  felicity  still,  for  the  adventures  of  Denys  and 
with  Miss  B.  Yet  the  earlier  genera-  his  comrade.  Only  when  Mr.  Meredith 
tion  of  writers  contrived  at  least  to  is  named  does  the  reader’s  mind  leap 
maintain  a  decent  show  of  Interest  in  instinctively  to  a  love  scene;  to  the 
the  matter,  and  never  showed  any  in-  idyll,  dewy  or  tragic,  of  Richard  and 
clination  to  kick  against  the  necessity  Lucy  Feverel’s  love-making, 
of  this  central  preoccupation  with  the  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
romance  of  sex  attraction.  In  Scott,  good  love  scenes  but  Mr.  Meredith’s; 
indeed,  though  a  woman,  like  Helen,  is  only  that  in  other  novelists  the  essen- 
always  the  cause  and  the  goal  of  strife,  tial  romance  lies  In  some  side  issue 
she  plays  not  much  a  greater  part  than  springing  out  of  the  pursuit  of  love— 
Helen’s  in  the  narrative.  Love  pas-  the  surmounting  of  some  obstacle,  the 
sages  there  are,  no  doubt,  but  they  pursuit  of  some  enterprise,  which  Is  In 
seem  always  little  better  than  obliga-  many  cases  the  true  end  of  the  plot, 
toiy.  In  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  only  that  the  novelist  has  conformed 
Eliot,  the  Brontes,  love  In  some  shape  to  the  convention  which  demands  every 
or  form  Is  really  the  driving  wheel,  such  enterprise  to  be  related  to  the 
We  may  not  be  greatly  excited  over  winning  of  a  woman.  One  remembers 
Amelia  Sedley’s  second  marriage,  but  vividly  enough  Charles  Reade’s  ac- 
throughout  “Vanity  Fair’’  men  and  count  of  gold-mining  ventures  In  Aus- 
women  are  shown  as  actuated  chiefly  tralia,  with  a  perfect  forgetfulness  of 
by  the  desire  for  one  another.  And  so  the  young  lady  in  whose  cause  they 
in  all  Thackeray’s  novels  it  is  the  were  undertaken.  But  of  late  it  has 
power  of  sex  that  predominates.  Not  been  seen  tlmt  able  men  have  chafed 
less  true  is  this  of  the  lesser  men—  under  the  necessity  of  introducing  the 
Reade,  Trollope,  Collins,  Kingsley,  petticoat  motive,  no  matter  how  slight- 
Blackmore.  Consciously  or  uucon-  ly.  Stevenson’s  is  a  notable  instance, 
sclously,  the  novelist  groups  his  action  and  he  achieved  fame  by  three  books. 
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in  none  of  which  does  a  woman  figure, 
except  incidentally.  “Treasure  Island,” 
“Kidnapped,”  the  “Strange  Case  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,”  are  all  ro¬ 
mances  without  the  sex  interest;  and 
in  the  “Ebbtide,”  the  “Wreckers,”  and 
the  “Beach  of  Falesfi,”  women  play  a 
small  part.  The  reasons  for  this  de¬ 
parture  from  precedent  are  interesting 
to  consider.  Partly,  no  doubt,  Steven¬ 
son  was  drawn  by  inclination  to  scenes 
in  which  women  could  not  be  present- 
outlandish  scenes  of  violent  action;  and 
he  resented  the  necessity  of  relating 
these  scenes  to  a  love-story.  Adventure 
appeared  to  him  as  a  mistress  to  be 
courted  for  her  own  beaux  yeux — “the 
bright  eyes  of  danger,”  as  he  wrote  in 
a  fine  ballad;  and,  moreover,  realist 
that  he  was,  he  saw  most  adventures 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  gain,  for 
ambition,  for  any  of  a  dozen  motives, 
each  at  least  as  interesting  as  that  of 
sex  attraction.  He  saw  this  in  life, 
and  he  set  down  his  record  according¬ 
ly.  Probably  all  of  this  applies  with 
equal  force  to  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  a 
writer  whose  fame  has  been  hitherto 
wholly  unequal  to  his  merit;  but  fame 
cannot  be  wholly  severed  from  popu¬ 
larity,  and  in  his  best  book,  “Lord 
Jim,”  the  whole  concern  of  the  story 
is  with  men  and  their  life  in  strange 
places  among  strange  people.  Like 
Stevenson,  he  has  disregarded  the  con¬ 
vention,  and,  unlike  Stevenson,  he  has 
been  mulcted  for  disregarding  it.  Pos¬ 
sibly  Mr.  Conrad  may  also  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  another  consideration  which 
weighed  with  Stevenson.  Stevenson 
felt  uncertainty  as  to  his  power  to 
draw  female  characters;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  enough,  not  only  from  his  letters 
but  from  parts  of  his  work,  from  such 
a  story  as  the  “Pavilion  on  the  Links,” 
from  “Prince  Otto,”  and  most  of  all, 
of  course,  from  his  unfinished  master¬ 
piece  “Weir  of  Hermiston,”  that  the 
romance  of  sex  appealed  to  him  even 
more  strongly  than  to  most  writers. 
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He  would  willingly,  that  is,  have  writ¬ 
ten'  of  love;  but,  as  he  says  in  one  of 
his  letters,  he  was  realist  to  the  back¬ 
bone,  and  if  he  treated  of  love  he  de¬ 
sired  to  handle  it  as  he  did  David  Bal¬ 
four’s  experiences  when  he  and  Alan 
Breck  fled  from  dragoons  in  the  heath¬ 
er.  And  in  this  track  difficulties  bris¬ 
tled.  The  considerations  as  to  what 
is  moral,  what  immoral,  what  is  de¬ 
cent,  what  indecent,  were  such  as 
struck  terror  to  his  heart. 

Before  Stevenson  died,  he  was  sure 
of  his  ground,  and  enough  exists  of 
“Weir”  to  show  something  of  what  he 
would  have  done  in  this  matter.  It  is 
possible  that  many  of  his  admirers 
were  spared  a  shock.  And  yet,  in  plain 
truth,  the  emancipation  of  the  novelist 
is  complete  enough  nowadays.  Mr. 
Meredith  showed,  now  forty  years  ago, 
how  a  novelist  may  render  the  strange 
and  beautiful  Iridescence  of  sex  In¬ 
stinct  as  it  arises  between  two  clean 
and  perfect  creatures,  with  its  frank 
unison  of  material  and  spiritual;  and 
no  one  has  outdone  in  boldness  certain 
passages  of  “Richard  Feverel”— nay, 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  book,  which 
nevertheless  only  the  most  indecent 
prudery  could  censure.  But,  as  also 
Stevenson  said  in  a  letter,  Mr.  l^Iere- 
dith  has  done  this,  and  no  one  else  can 
do  it.  The  question  remains  for  the 
ordinary  novelist,  even  of  talent, 
whether  the  sex  motive  Is  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  altogether,  as  Stevenson  and 
Mr.  Conrad  have  very  largely  done,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  handled  with  gloves 
on.  In  this  matter,  English  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  century  stands  apart 
from  all  others.  We  have  thanked  God 
profusely,  and  perhaps  with  some  rea¬ 
son,  that  we  were  not  ns  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  France,  the  exclusive  preoc¬ 
cupation  of  novelists  with  breaches  of 
the  Seventh  Commandment  has  gener¬ 
ated  a  convention  not  less  wearisome 
than  our  own.  With  them  all  action 
has  to  be  related  to  illicit  love-making. 
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as  tLe  English  writer  must  find  the  teaching,  and  in  his  use  of  it  has  not 
mainspring  of  his  plot  in  someone’s  de-  shrunk  from  a  realism  that  shirks  no 


sire  to  marry  some  other  person.  Of 
tlie  two  traditions  the  British  Is  doubt¬ 
less  preferable.  Yet  when  one  consid¬ 
ers  how  much  of  the  best  talent  has 
gone  into  producing  this  form  of  liter¬ 
ature  for  the  last  seventy  or  eighty 
years,  and  how  increasingly  the  novel 
has  become  the  medium  for  conveying 
such  ideas  as  used  formerly  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  through  poetry,  through  drama, 
through  the  essay,  and  through  satire. 

It  Is  not  so  clear  that  we  were  the 
gainers  by  a  tradition  which  demanded 
that  the  novelist  should  always  write 
with  his  eye  on  the  young  lady  reader, 
Thackeray  cried  out  long  ago  for  leave 
to  paint  a  man  as  Fielding  had^  painted 
him;  but  Thackeray  was  careful  to 
observe  the  convention.  Dickens,  to 
whom  insincerity  came  easy,  rioted  in 
mawkish  sentiment.  The  women  had 
more  courage,  and  Charlotte  Brontg 
and  George  Eliot  were  accused  of 
gross  Indecency  for.  books  which  to-day 
would  not  shock  a  schoolgirl.  Mr. 
Meredith  went  entirely  his  own  way 
—his  Mrs.  Berry  is  frank  as  the  nurse 
in  “Romeo  and  Juliet” — but  as  no  one 
read  him,  it  did  not  matter.  Little  by 
little  the  convention  was  beaten  down 
by  successive  small  encroachments, 
and  at  present  there  is  all  the  freedom 
that  can  fairly  be  desired.  One  may 
reasonably  argue  that  men  and  women 
have  at  last  come  to  recognize  that  the 
novel  is  the  dominant  literary  form, 
that  the  novelist  may  quite  conceiv¬ 
ably  have  his  message  (In  the  cant 
phrase)  to  deliver,  and  that  he  must 
therefore  not  be  hampered  by  restric¬ 
tions  which  were  justifiable  only  so 
long  as  he  was  classed  among  the  pro¬ 
viders  of  popular  amusement.  The  fact 
must  be  faced  that  Count  Tolstoy,  to 
whom  few  would  deny  a  high  place 
among  the  great  moral  influences  now 
at  work  in  Europe,  has  found  in  the 
novel  the  most  effective  vehicle  for  his 


detail  necessary  to  the  effect  to  be  con¬ 
veyed.  Tolstoy’s  “Resurrection”  Is  a 
book  scarcely  litter  for  the  young  read¬ 
er  than  M.  Zola’s  “Nana”  or  “La 
Terre,”  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
we  do  well  to  pride  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  Tolstoy’s  book  could  hardly 
have  been  written  in  English. 

However,  the  problem  here  raised— 
what  should  be  permitted  to  a  novel¬ 
ist?— cannot  be  here  discussed;  our 
business  is  merely  to  note  the  fact  that 
the  novelist  has  now  a  great  deal  more 
liberty  than  was  permitted  to  him  In 
the  days  of  Scott.  He  Indeed  accepted 
the  convention  as  he  found  it,  when 
the  novel  was  in  deserved  disrepute— a 
kind  of  safety-valve  for  human  silli¬ 
ness.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  no  part 
of  his  purpose  to  be  a  disputant,  and, 
moreover,  his  nature  did  not  incline 
him  to  any  analysis  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  leading  human  passion,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  in  novels  is  always  assumed  to 
be  so.  Other  men  coming  after  him 
were  always  exposed  to  the  taunt  that 
Sir  Walter  got  on  very  well  without 
bringing  a  blush  to  any  cheek.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  novelist  shifted  his 
attitude  to  life,  as  he  grew  more  and 
more  the  serious  student  of  human 
problems— a  title  which  no  one  would 
refuse,  for  instance,  to  George  Eliot— 
the  restriction  became  impossible.  If 
men  and  women  were  to  give  an  ear¬ 
nest  picture  of  life,  so  large  and  so  sig¬ 
nificant  a  part  in  its  workings  as  the 
sex  Impulse  could  not  be  left  out  from 
scrutiny  in  all  its  bearings.  And  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Hardy,  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  figure  among  modern  novel¬ 
ists — for  Mr.  Meredith  is,  gui  generis, 
unclassified— the  factor  of  sex  bulks 
big  and  ugly.  Take  Mr.  Hardy’s  most 
characteristic  book,  “Jude  the  Ob¬ 
scure”;  It  Is  touched  with  romance,  but 
the  romance  of  Jude’s  life  is  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  learning,  the  effort  to  rise  out 
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of  ignorance  to  intellectual  heights. 
Sex  is  n  stumbling-block,  and  the  part 
it  plays  in  Jude’s  early  career  is  aptly 
symbolized  by  the  manner  of  his  first 
meeting  with  the  woman  who  trapped 
him  into  marriage.  Yet  though  the 
world  was  mightily  shocked— and  no 
wonder— by  this  outrageously  Aristo- 
phauic  piece  of  symbolic  episode,  Mr. 
Hardy’s  position  is  unaffected. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  English  nov¬ 
elist  has  now  a  perfectly  free  field  for 
his  ability  within  any  sort  of  reason¬ 
able  limits,  as  was  proved  by  the  great 
popularity  of  “Sir  Richard  Calmady,” 
there  are  signs  that  literary  activity 
is  seeking  new’  directions.  With  the 
exception  of  Lucas  Malet,  it  would  be 
hard  to  name  any  contemporary  writer 
of  the  first  class  whose  best  w’ork  has 
been  done  in  the  orthodox  and  accepted 
type  of  the  novel.  There  are,  of  course, 
plenty  of  talented  novelists— Mr.  An¬ 
thony  Hope  and  Mr.  Seton  Merriman 
to  mention  a  couple— and  Mr,  Marlon 
Crawford,  who,  in  one  little  master¬ 
piece,  “A  Cigarette-maker’s  Romance,” 
rises  out  of  this  class.  Rather  above 
these  should  be  ranked  three  or  four 
very  clever  ladles— Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Mrs.  Clifford,  Miss  Cholmonde- 
ley,  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  these 
writers  rank  with  Mr.  Barrie  and  Mr. 
Kipling.  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy 
may  for  the  moment  be  put  out  of 
sight,  since  Mr.  Meredith  began  pub¬ 
lishing  before  George  Eliot,  and  Mr, 
Hardy  belongs  almost  to  Trollope’s 
generation.  Of  the  younger  men  it  is 
notable  that  few  owe  their  fame  to  a 
novel  which  conforms  to  the  predomi¬ 
nant  type— that  is,  to  a  love  intrigue 
concerned  with  modern  life.  Mr.  Con¬ 
rad’s  “Lord  Jim,”  as  we  have  said  al¬ 
ready,  occupies  itself  solely  with  the 
study  of  masculine  character  apart  al¬ 
most  altogether  from  the  Influence  of 
women;  his  “Heart  of  Darkness”  is 
simply  a  wonderful  impression  of  a 


strange  and  strangely  peopled  land, 
thrown  into  the  mould  of  fiction.  .Mr. 
Hewlett  has  indeed,  attempted  a  well 
recognized  form,  the  historic  romance, 
but  in  our  judgment  with  scant  suc¬ 
cess;  his  best  work  has  been  done  in 
depicting  scenes  as  far  removed  from 
the  actual  life  of  any  age  ns  those  of 
Maeterlinck.  Mr.  Barrie  and  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  are  both  actualists  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  but  they  are  masters  of  the 
short  storj',  rather  than  of  the  novel. 
One  may  rate  “Sentimental  Tommy” 
or  “Tommy  and  Giizel”  high,  and  yet 
refuse  to  place  either  book  on  a  level 
with  “A  Window  in  Thrums.”  No  one 
supposes  “The  Light  that  Failed”  to 
show’  Mr.  Kipling  at  his  best,  and 
though  his  last  book,  “Kim,”  w’lth  some 
of  his  best  w’ork  in  it,  is  a  long  nar¬ 
rative,  the  love  Interest  Is  w’holly  ex¬ 
cluded.  It  might  be  plausibly  argued 
that  the  vogue  of  the  short  story,  which 
dates  from  Stevenson’s  day,  may  be 
derived  from  the  desire  which  he 
shared  with  many  writers  to  escape 
from  the  obsession  of  petticoats  in  a 
tale.  Mr.  Kipling,  like  Stevenson, 
wanted  to  write  about  men  principally 
in  their  relations  to  men;  and  though 
Mr.  Barrie  w’as  as  keen  a  reader  of  the 
female  heart  as  ever  lived,  many 
things  interested  him  besides  the  love 
story.  He  was  glad,  no  doubt,  of  a 
literary  form  which  allow’ed  him  to 
study  the  maternal  instinct  w’ithonl 
subordinating  it  to  the  other  motive;  to 
tell  the  story  of  Jess  and  the  glove 
without  bringing  the  glove’s  ow’ner  up¬ 
on  the  scene. 

It  is  notable,  too,  that  the  best  writ¬ 
ers  of  prose  fiction  are  now  turning 
aside  to  try  their  hand  at  other  forms. 
Mr.  Hardy’s  sombre  genius  is  finding 
a  new  expression  in  verse,  possibly 
because  he  thinks  the  other  vehicle  out¬ 
worn  or  discredited.  But  especially 
novelists  nowadays  are  being  drawn  to 
the  drama.  Hardly  one  of  any  note 
but  has  attempted  it- Mr.  Hardy  him- 
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self  exiterlmeutully,  Mr.  Burrie  and 
Mr.  AiitUoiiy  Hope  with  huge  success. 
More  than  one  has  shown  a  higher  tal¬ 
ent  in  this  kind  than  in  the  other— Mrs. 
Clifford,  for  instance,  and,  though  he 
probably  does  not  think  so.  Sir  A.  Co¬ 
nan  Doyle,  whose  little  “Straggler  of 
Waterloo,”  is.  In  our  opinion,  worth  all 
bis  novels.  Mr.  Kipling  and  Mr.  Hew¬ 
lett  are  both  known  to  be  writing 
plays;  the  same  tale  is  told  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  Mrs.  Woods  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  remarkable  blank-verse  trag¬ 
edy,  though  probably  with  little  hope 
of  stage  presentment.  All  this  is  signiil- 
cant,  and  the  more  significant  because, 
as  Mr.  Italeigh  points  out,  the  novel 
and  the  drama  have  never  flourished 
together.  The  age  of  Elizabeth,  the 
age  of  Charles  II.,  were  ages  in  which 
prose  invention  took  a  different  bent. 
And  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  the  drama  is  in  England  undergo¬ 
ing  some  such  rehabilitation  as  the 
novel  underwent  in  Scott’s  day.  Not 
only  the  best  among  the  novelists,  but 
Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Yeats,  leaders 
among  the  younger  poets,  are  writing 
plays  with  a  definite  view  to  stage  pro¬ 
duction.  To  write  plays  Is,  In  short, 
becoming,  as  Jeffrey  said  of  the  novel, 
“a  more  creditable  exercise  of  ability 
than  it  had  previously  been  account¬ 
ed.”  And,  indeed,  nothing  could  better 
show  the  advance  which  the  novel  has 
made  in  status  than  the  fact  that  a 
novelist  now  needs,  or  at  least  needed 
a  while  ago,  to  apologize  slightly  for 
descending  to  work  for  the  footlights. 

Another  ominous  symptom  of  deca¬ 
dence  may  be  observed  In  this  branch 
of  literature.  Once  the  theory  of  any 
art-form  comes  to  be  discussed  or  for¬ 
mulated  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
life  of  that  form  is  'dwindling.  We 
have  seen  in  our  day  much  wrangling 
over  the  true  method  of  the  novelist— 
a  subject  that  was  not  discussed  when 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  divided  the 
country’s  homage.  Stevenson,  a  born 
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theorist,  advocated  the  importance  of 
plot  and  suiiirising  incident,  and  laid 
down  pretty  clearly  the  principle— 
which,  like  all  art-principles,  had  been 
instinctively  observed  long  before  any¬ 
one  thought  to  formulate  It— of  gradat¬ 
ing  emotional  intensity  to  a  climax,  of 
inventing  a  chain  of  situations,  closely 
bound  up  together,  yet  each  rising 
above  its  predecessors.  Mr,  Henry 
James  and  Mr.  Howells,  on  the  other 
hand,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  other  strand  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  fabric  of  the  novel;  dwelt  upon 
the  dissection  of  motives,  the  minute 
analysis  of  actions  seemingly  insignifi¬ 
cant.  They  dispensed  almost  entirely 
with  what  Stevenson  essentially  de¬ 
lighted  in— the  presence  of  danger,  the 
blow  threatened  or  struck,  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  physical  energy.  One  can 
see  how,  in  course  of  time,  the  novel¬ 
ist,  as  it  were,  specialized  in  one  of 
these  two  directions.  Scott,  Steven¬ 
son’s  master,  had  less  of  the  stress  of 
emotion  in  his  work,  was  well  content 
to  linger  by  the  way,  and  did  not  so 
confine  himself  to  the  unfolding  of  a 
violent  and  exciting  tale.  To  him  the 
plot  was  not  so  entirely  the  heart  of 
the  matter  as  it  became  in  the  hands 
of  the  younger  writer,  who  constructed 
a  theory  which,  perhaps,  assumed  too 
completely  that  a  man  can  only  attend 
to  one  thing  at  a  time.  The  redundan¬ 
cies,  even  the  blemishes,  which  Steven¬ 
son  pared  off  from  Scott’s  structure, 
were  really  the  signs  of  a  fully  nour¬ 
ished  vitality.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
novelists  of  whom  Mr,  Howells  and 
Mr.  James  are  the  best  representatives 
derive  principally  from  Thackeray,  and 
they,  on  their  part,  pushed  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  Thackeray’s  principle  of  finding 
his  matter  in  the  commonplace  con¬ 
cerns  of  daily  life  treated  in  a  method 
that  dispensed  even  with  caricature. 
As  Stevenson  said,  “Vanity  Fair” 
would  not  be  what  it  is  were  it  not  for 
Raw’don  Crawley’s  blow  in  the  face  of 
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Lord  Steyu.  Ilumau  nature  cries  out  Charlotte  Bronte.  The  work  of  our 
for  some  such  quickening  of  the  blood;  contemporaries  is  more  strained,  more 
and  Mr.  Howells  will  only  tell  us  about  self-conscious,  less  leisurely,  than  was 
the  patterns  which  a  young  lady  at  the  that  of  the  other  novelists  who  still 
crisis  of  her  fate  described  in  the  sand  survive,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  will  prob- 
with  the  point  of  her  parasol.  In  the  ably  outlast  almost  all  who  are  writing 
very  best  of  his  books  a  degree  of  most  to-day.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
unusual  intensity  is  reached  when  Si-  generation  which  should  be  indifferent 
las  Lapham  awakes  to  the  conscious-  to  the  mellow  charm,  the  rich  rustic 
ness  that  he  has  taken  one  night  a  poetry,  of  Blackmore’s  “Lorna  Doone”; 
glass  too  many  of  champagne.  And  and  Charles  Reade’s  romance  “The 
yet  either  theory  is  sound  in  the  main  Cloister  and  the  Hearth”  will  hold 
—Stevenson’s,  that  a  novelist  should  readers  while  men  care  for  the  sus- 
have  a  story  to  tell  worth  telling,  and  tained  fire  of  invention.  These  books 
shoTild  discard  rigidly  whatever  is  not  belong  to  the  old  order,  and  so  do 
essential  to  the  story;  and  Mr.  How-  Kingsley’s,  intensely  modern  ns  they 
ells’s,  that  the  novel  must  rest  on  ex-  seemed  in  tlieir  day.  What  survives  in 
perience  and  be  tried  by  e.\perlence,  Kingsley’s  work  is  the  personality  of 
and  that  the  most  Interesting  thing  in  the  author,  potent  in  its  appeal  to 
life  is  some  modification  of  the  com-  youth,  strong  in  its  limitations,  its 
monplace.  But  the  artist  who  begins  passionate  narrowness.  The  new'  order 
to  work  on  a  theory  is  almost  Invari-  begins  w’ith  Mr.  Meredith,  and  secured 
ably  born  in  an  unlucky  hour,  past  the  its  ascendency  tlirough  Stevenson,  Mr. 
golden  age  and  the  glorious  rule  of  Meredith’s  ardent  disciple.  How-  its 
thumb.  works  will  last  remains  to  be  seen;  but 

Brlefiy,  then,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  one  may  say  w’ith  conviction  that  an 
best  days  of  the  novel,  as  we  have  un-  age  which  neglects  them  will  miss  a 
derstood  the  novel,  are  over.  Prose  mine  of  pleasure  and  enlightenment, 
fiction  may  throw  itself  with  equal  The  most  casual  survey  of  what  has 
success  into  some  other  mould,  though  been  done  in  the  last  fifty  years  will 
probably  not  till  a  period  has  gone  by.  reveal  the  application  of  a  surprising 
The  novel  of  the  twentieth  century  deal  of  talent,  not  only  in  the  w'ork  of 
will  hardly  rival  the  novel  of  the  nine-  constant  writers,  but  in  the  novels 
teenth,  though  it  is  devoutly  to  be  written  either  by  the  men  of  one  book 
hoped  that  the  drama  may  make  —such  as  “John  Inglesant”  (for  no 
amends.  The  more  one  considers  con-  other  publication  by  its  author  showed 
temporary  w’ork  the  more  unapproach-  that  concentration  of  a  lifetime)— or  by 
able  seems  the  large  creative  faculty  men  whose  true  work  lay  elsewhere, 
of  the  great  three— Scott,  Dickens,  and  yet  who  embodied  In  this  form  the  re- 
Thackeray;  nor  do  the  ladies  of  to-day  suits  of  their  experience  and  know  1- 
come  much  nearer  to  the  impeccable  edge,  and  of  whom  Lord  Beaconsfiekl 
art  of  Miss  Austen,  the  wider  range  in  his  later  books  is  the  capital  ex- 
of  George  Eliot,  or  the  fierce  power  of  ample. 
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Before  Love  came— 

(The  rose  lifts  up  its  bead  and  longs  for  rain) 
Before  Love  came  I  sang  of  Love, 

Its  joy,  its  pain. 

But  when  Love  came— 

(The  rose  beneath  the  longed-for  rain  is  bent) 

But  when  Love  came— Its  Joy,  Its  pain— 

All  my  song  went. 

,  EUa  Eigginson. 


IN  THE  TRACKS  OF  WAR. 


1. 

We  left  Klerksdorp  in  a  dust-storm 
so  thick  and  incessant  that  it  was  dif- 
llcult  to  tell  where  the  houses  ended 
and  the  open  country  began.  The 
little  town,  which  may  once  have  been 
a  clean,  smiling  place,  has  been  for 
months  the  corpus  vile  of  military  op¬ 
erations.  A  dozen  columns  have  made 
it  their  destination;  the  transport  and 
supplies  of  the  whole  Western  Army 
have  been  congested  there,  with  the 
result  that  the  town  lands  have  been 
rubbed  bare  of  grass,  the  streets  fur¬ 
rowed  into  dust-heaps,  and  the  light¬ 
est  breeze  turned  into  a  dust-tornado. 
Our  Cape  carts  rattled  over  the  bridge 
of  the  Schoon  Spruit— “Caller  Water,” 
as  we  might  translate  it  in  Scots,  but 
here  a  low  and  muddy  current  be¬ 
tween  high  banks— and,  climbing  a 
steep  hill  past  the  old  town  of  Klerks¬ 
dorp.  came  out  of  the  fog  into  clearer 
veld,  over  which  a  gale  of  wind  was 
blowing  strongly.  The  desert  was 
strewn  with  empty  tins,  which  caught 
the  sun  like  quartz;  stands  of  barbed 
wire  were  everywhere  on  the  broad 
uneven  highway;  little  dust  devils 
spouted  at  intervals  on  to  the  horizon. 
The  place  was  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  large  deserted  brick-field  in  some 
Midland  suburb. 


There  is  one  feature  of  the  high 
veld  which  has  not  had  the  attention 
it  deserves— I  mean  the  wind.  Ask  a 
man  who  has  done  three  years’  trek¬ 
king  what  be  mostly  complains  of, 
and  he  will  be  silent  about  food  and 
drink,  the  sun  by  day  and  the  frost 
by  night,  but  be  is  certain  to  launch 
into  picturesque  language  about  the 
wind.  The  wind  of  winter  blows  not 
so  unkindly  as  persistently.  Day  and 
night  the  cheek  is  fiaming  from  its 
buffets.  There  is  no  shelter  from 
scrub  or  kopple,  for  it  is  a  most  cun¬ 
ning  wind,  and  will  find  a  cranny  to 
whistle  through.  Little  wrinkles  ap¬ 
pear  round  blinking  eyes,  the  voice 
gets  a  high  pitch  of  protest,  and  a 
man  begins  to  walk  sideways  like  a 
crab  to  present  the  smallest  surface 
to  his  enemy.  And  with  the  wind  go 
all  manner  of  tin-cans,  trundling  from 
one  skyline  to  another  with  a  most 
purposeful  determination.  Somewhere 
— S.  S.  W.  I  should  put  the  direction 
—there  must  be  a  Land  of  Tin-cans, 
where  in  some  sheltered  valley  all  the 
d6bris  of  the  veld  has  come  to  anchor. 

About  ten  o’clock  the  wind  abated  a 
little,  and  the  road  passed  into  a  cohn- 
try  of  low  hills  with  scrub  of  mimosa 
thorn  along  the  fiats.  The  bustard, 
which  the  Boers  have  so  aptly  named 
“korhaan,”  or  scolding  hen,  strutted 
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by  the  roadside,  a  few  hawks  circled 
about  us,  and  an  incurious  secretary- 
bird  flapped  across  our  path.  The 
flrst  water  appeared,— a  melancholy 
stream  called  Rhenoster  Spruit,— and 
the  country  grew  hillier  and  greener 
till  we  outspanned  for  lunch  at  a 
farm-house  of  some  pretensions,  with 
a  large  dam,  a  spruit,  and  a  good 
patch  of  irrigated  land.  The  owner 
had  returned  and  was  dwelling  In  a 
tent  against  the  restoration  of  his 
homestead.  A  considerable  herd  of 
cattle  grazed  promiscuously  on  the 
meadow,  and  the  farmer  with  philo¬ 
sophic  calm  was  smoking  his  pipe  in 
the  shade.  Apparently  he  was  a  man 
of  substance,  and  above  manual  toil; 
for  though  he  had  been  back  for  some 
time  there  was  no  sign  of  getting  to 
work  on  repairs,  such  as  we  saw  in 
smaller  holdings.  Fairly  considered, 
this  repatriation  is  a  bard  nut  for  the 
proud  indolent  Boer,  for  it  means  the 
reversal  of  a  life’s  order.  His  by- 
woners  are  scattered,  his  native  boys 
refuse  to  return  to  him;  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  poor  man  to  do  but  to  take 
pick  and  hammer  himself.  Sooner  or 
later  he  will  do  it,  for  in  the  last  re¬ 
sort  he  is  practical,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  be  smokes  and  ponders  on  the 
mysteries  of  Providence  and  the  odd 
chances  of  life. 

In  the  afternoon  our  road  lay 
through  a  pleasant  undulating  land, 
with  green  patches  along  the  streams 
and  tracts  of  bush  relieving  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  gray  winter  veld.  Every 
farm-house  we  passed  was  in  the 
same  condition,- roofless,  windowless, 
dams  broken,  water-furrows  choked, 
and  orchards  devastated.  Our  way 
of  making  war  may  be  effective  as 
war,  but  it  inflicts  terrible  wounds 
upon  the  land.  After  a  campaign  of  a 
dozen  bloody  fl^ts  reconstruction  is 
simple;  the  groundwork  remains  for  a 
new  edifice.  But,  though  the  mortal¬ 
ity  be  relatively  small,  our  late  meth¬ 


ods  have  come  very  near  to  destroying 
the  foundations  of  rural  life.  We 
have  to  build  again  from  the  begin¬ 
ning;  we  have  to  face  questions  of 
simple  existence  which  seem  strange 
to  us,  who  in  our  complex  society 
rarely  catch  sight  of  the  bones  of  the 
social  structure.  To  be  sure  there  is 
hope.  There  is  a  wonderful  recupera¬ 
tive  power  in  the  soil;  the  Boer  is 
simpler  in  habits  than  most  country¬ 
men;  and  it  is  not  a  generation  since 
he  was  starting  at  the  same  rudiments. 
Further,  our  own  settlers  will  have 
the  same  beginnings,  and  there  is  a 
chance  of  rural  communities,  Boer  and 
British,  being  more  thoroughly  welded 
together,  because  they  can  advance 
pari  fiassu  from  the  same  starting- 
point.  But  to  the  new-comer  the  sit- 
nation  has  a  battling  oddness.  It  seems 
strange  to  be  doling  out  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  to  a  whole  community, 
to  be  dealing  with  a  society,  which 
must  have  been  full  of  shades  and  di¬ 
visions  like  all  rural  societies,  as  a 
featureless  collection  of  units.  Yet  it 
is  probable  that  the  Boers  themselves 
are  the  last  to  realize  It,  The  people 
who  crowded  to  the  doors  of  the 
ruined  farms  as  we  passed  were  on  the 
whole  good-humored,  patient,  and  un¬ 
complaining.  They  had  set  about 
repairing  the  breaches  in  their  for¬ 
tunes,  crudely  but  contentedly.  At 
one  farm  we  saw  a  curious  Arcadian 
sight  in  this  desert  which  war  had 
made.  Some  small  Boer  children  were 
herding  a  flock  of  sheep  along  a 
stream.  A  little  girl  in  a  sun-bonnet 
was  carrying  a  lamb;  two  brown, 
ragged,  bare-legged  boys  were  amus¬ 
ing  themselves  with  a  penny  whistle. 
To  the  children  war  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  alike  can  only  have  been  a  game: 
and  hope  and  the  future  are  to  the 
young. 

From  Klerksdorp  to  Wolmaranstad 
the  distance  is  some  fifty  miles,  and 
it  was  almost  nightfall  before  we  de- 
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seeiided  with  very  weary  cattle  the 
loujj  hill  to  our  outspan.  The  country 
was  one  wide  bare  wold,  the  sky  a 
soft  glow  of  amber;  and  there  was 
nothing  between  amber  earth  and  am¬ 
ber  sky  save  one  solitary  korbaan, 
scolding  in  the  stillness.  I  do  not 
know  who  the  first  Wolmarans  may 
have  been,  but  he  built  a  stad  very 
like  a  little  Border  town— all  huddled 
together  and  rising  suddenly  out  of 
the  waste.  The  Makasi  Spruit  is 
merely  a  string  of  muddied  water- 
boles,  but  in  the  darkness  it  might 
have  been  the  “wan  water”  of  Llddel 
or  Yarrow.  We  camped  in  one  of  the 
few  rooms  that  had  still  a  roof,  and 
rid  ourselves  of  the  dust  of  the  road 
in  an  old  outhouse  in  the  company  of 
a  facetious  monkey  and  a  saturnine 
young  eagle.  When  we  had  warmed 
ourselves  and  dined,  I  began  to  like 
Wolmaranstad,  and,  after  a  moon¬ 
light  walk,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  most  picturesque  and 
charming  town.  But  Wolmaranstad. 
like  Melrose,  should  be  seen  by  moon¬ 
light;  for  in  the  morning  it  looked  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  collection  of  ugly 
shanties  jumbled  together  in  a  dusty 
patch  of  veld. 


II. 

On  the  12th  August,  in  the  usual 
dust-storm,  we  started  for  Llchten- 
burg.  There  is  no  highroad,  but  a  se¬ 
ries  of  wild  cross-country  paths  merg¬ 
ing  constantly  in  farm-roads.  No  map 
is  quite  reliable,  and  local  information 
is  fallacious.  The  day  being  the  festi¬ 
val  of  St  Grouse,  we  shot  conscien¬ 
tiously  all  morning  with  very  poor 
success.  The  game  was  chlefiy  kor- 
haan,  and  he  is  a  bard  bird  to  get  on 
terms  with.  About  the  size  of  a  black¬ 
cock,  and  as  slow  on  the  wing,  he 
looks  an  easy  mark;  but  if  stalked,  be 
has  a  habit  of  rising  just  out  of  range, 
and  repeating  the  performance  till  ho 


has  lured  you  a  mile  from  your  wag¬ 
gon,  when  he  squawks  in  triumph  and 
departs  into  the  void.  The  orthodox 
way  is  to  ride  round  him  in  slowly 
narrowing  circles— a  ruse  which  seems 
to  balfle  his  otherwise  alert  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  country  was  rolling  veld 
dotted  with  wait-a-blt  thorn-bushes; 
the  farm-houses  few  but  large;  the 
roads  heavy  with  sand.  In  one  bill- 
top  farm,  well  named  Ultkyk,  we 
found  an  old  farmer  and  his  son-in- 
law,  who  invited  us  to  enter.  The 
place  was  in  fair  order,  being  out  of 
the  track  of  columns,  tolerably  fur¬ 
nished,  and  with  the  usual  portrait  of 
the  Reverend  Andrew  Murray  on  the 
wall.  The  farmer  had  no  complaints 
to  make,  being  well-to-do  and  too  old 
to  worry  about  earthly  things;  but  the 
son-in-law,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  was 
full  of  his  grievances.  The  neighbor¬ 
hood,  being  in  ruins,  was  crying  for 
his  services,  he  said,  but  there  was  no 
material  in  the  country  to  work  with. 
Building  material  was  scarce  in  Jo¬ 
hannesburg  and  Pretoria;  how  much 
scarcer  it  must  be  in  Wolmaranstad! 
'Tills  just  complaint  was  frequent  on 
our  journey;  for  the  Transvaal,  served 
by  its  narrow-gauge  single-line  rail¬ 
ways  choked  with  military  trafllc,  is 
badly  equipped  with  the  necessaries 
of  reconstruction,  and  many  willing 
workmen  have  to  kick  their  heels  in 
idleness. 

We  outspanned  at  midday  near 
some  pools  of  indifferent  water,  which 
our  authorities  bad  enthusiastically  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  abundant  water-supply. 
There  was  a  roofless  farm  close  by, 
where  a  kind  of  but  of  biscuit-tins  had 
been  erected,  in  which  a  taciturn 
young  woman  was  nursing  a  child. 
There  was  also  a  boy  of  about  sixteen 
in  the  place  who  had  coffee  with  us, 
and  took  us  afterwards  to  stalk  kor- 
haan  with  a  rifle.  He  was  newly  home 
from  commando,  full  of  spirit  and 
good-humor,  and  handled  longingly 
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the  rifle  which  the  law  forbade  him  to 
possess.  All  afternoon  we  passed  roof¬ 
less  farmhouses  crowded  with  women 
and  children,  and  in  most  cases  the 
farmer  was  getting  forward  in  the 
work  of  restoration.  Dams  and  wa¬ 
ter-furrows  were  being  mended,  some 
kind  of  roof  put  on  the  house,  wag¬ 
gons  cobbled  together,  and  in  many 
cases  a  good  deal  of  ploughing  had 
been  done.  The  country  grew  bleaker 
as  we  advanced,  trees  disappeared, 
huge  wind-swept  downs  fell  away  on 
each  side  of  the  path,  and  heavy  rain- 
clouds  came  up  from  the  west.  The 
real  rains  begin  in  October,  but  chill 
showers  often  make  their  appearance 
In  August,  and  I  know  nothing  more 
desolate  than  the  veld  in  such  a  storm. 
By-and-by  we  struck  the  path  of  a 
column,  ploughed  up  by  heavy  gun- 
carriages,  and  in  following  the  track 
somehow  missed  our  proper  road.  The 
darkness  came  while  we  were  yet  far 
from  our  outspan,  crawling  up  a  great 
hill,  which  seemed  endless.  At  the 
top  a  flne  sight  awaited  us,  for  the 
whole  country  in  front  seemed  on  Are. 
A  low  line  of  hills  was  tipped  with 
flame,  and  the  racing  fires  were  sweep¬ 
ing  into  the  flats  with  the  solid  regu¬ 
larity  of  battalions.  A  moment  be¬ 
fore,  and  we  had  been  in  Shelley’s 

“Sad,  gray,  lampless,  deep,  unpeopled 
world”; 

now  we  were  in  the  midst  of  light  and 
color  and  elfish  merriment.  To  me 
there  is  nothing  solemn  in  a  veld-fire, 
nothing  but  madness  and  fantasy.  The 
veld,  so  full  at  other  times  of  its  own 
sadness,  the 

“Acerbo  indegno  mistero  della  cose,” 

becomes  demented,  and  cries  an  imp¬ 
ish  defiance  to  the  austere  kings  who 
sit  in  Orion.  The  sight  raised  our 
spirits,  and  we  stumbled  down  the 


long  hillside  in  a  better  temper.  By- 
aud-by  a  house  of  a  sort  appeared  in 
the  valley  bottom,  and  a  dog's  bark 
told  us  that  it  was  inhabited.  To  our 
relief  we  found  that  we  had  actually 
struck  our  outspan,  Korannafontein, 
having  approached  it  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  The  Koranna  have  long 
since  gone  from  it,  and  the  sole  inhabi 
tant  was  a  Jew  storekeeper,  a  friendly 
person,  who  assisted  us  to  doctor  our 
very  weary  horses.  The  ways  of  the 
Jew  are  past  all  finding  out.  Refuse 
to  grant  him  a  permit  for  himself  and 
goods,  and  he  says  nothing;  but  he  is 
in  occupation  months  before  the  Gen¬ 
tile,  imless  the  Gentile  comes  from 
Aberdeen.  Our  friend  had  his  store 
stocked,  and  where  he  got  the  trans¬ 
port  no  man  knows.  He  spoke  well  of 
the  neighborhood,  both  of  Boer  and 
native.  The  natives  here,  he  said, 
are  civilized.  I  asked  him  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  civilization.  “They  speak 
Dutch,”  he  said,— an  answer  worth  re¬ 
cording.  We  camped  for  the  night  be¬ 
hind  what  had  once  been  the  wool- 
shed.  The  floor  of  the  tent  was  dirty, 
and,  foolishly,  I  sent  a  boy  to  “mak 
schoon.”  He  made  “schoon”  by  dig¬ 
ging  up  dust  with  a  shovel  and  stor¬ 
ing  it  in  heaps  in  different  corners. 
About  midnight  the  rain  fell  heavily, 
and  a  little  later  a  great  wind  rose  and 
put  those  dust-heaps  in  circulation.  I 
awoke  from  dreams  of  salmon-fishing 
with  a  profound  conviction  that  I 
had  been  buried  under  a  landslip.  I 
crawled  hastily  through  a  flap  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  stream  of  dust,  and  no 
ventilation  could  make  that  tent  habit¬ 
able,  so  that  in  the  morning  we  wak¬ 
ened  with  faces  like  colliers,  and 
throats  as  dry  as  the  nether  millstone. 

From  Korannafontein  to  Lichten- 
burg  is  something  over  forty  miles,  so 
we  started  at  daybreak  and  break¬ 
fasted  at  a  place  called  Rhenosterput. 
where  some  gentleman  sent  a  Mauser 
bullet  over  our  heads  to  remind  us  of 
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his  presence.  The  country  was  down- 
land,  very  full  of  Namaqua  partridge 
and  the  graceful  spur-winged  plover, 
a  ranching  country,  for  the  streams 
had  little  fall  and  less  water.  At 
midday  we  outspanned  at  a  pretty 
native  village  called  Rooijantjesfon- 
tein,  with  a  large  church  after  the 
English  village  pattern,  and  a  big  dam 
lined  with  poplars.  The  life  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  bought  a  farm  when 
land  was  cheap  and  bad  it  cultivated 
by  his  congregation,  is  a  pleasant  one: 
he  makes  a  large  profit,  spends  easy 
days,  and  returns  early  to  his  native 
Germany.  It  Is  a  type  I  have  little 
patience  with,  for  it  discredits  one  of 
the  most  heroic  of  human  callings,  and 
turns  loose  on  society  the  slim  Chris¬ 
tian  native,  who  brings  Christianity 
and  civilization  into  discredit.  We 
were  now  out  of  the  region  of  tracks 
and  on  the  main  road  to  Licbtenburg, 
and  all  afternoon  we  travelled  across 
the  broad  shallow  basin  of  the  Hartz 
River  with  our  goal  full  in  view  on  a 
distant  hill-top.  Par  off  on  our  right 
we  saw  a  curious  sight— a  funeral 
waggon  with  a  train  of  mourners  creep¬ 
ing  slowly  across  the  veld.  The  Boers, 
as  we  heard  from  many  sources,  are 
exhuming  the  dead  from  different  bat¬ 
tlefields,  and  bringing  them,  often 
from  great  distances,  to  the  grave¬ 
yards  on  their  own  homesteads.  An 
odd  sombre  task,  not  without  Its 
grandeur;  for  to  the  veld  farmer,  as 
to  the  old  Roman,  there  are  Lares  and 
Penates,  and  he  wishes  at  the  last  to 
gather  all  his  folk  around  him. 

III. 

Licbtenburg,  as  I  have  said,  stands 
on  a  hill-top,  but  when  one  enters  he 
finds  a  perfect  model  of  a  Dutch  vil¬ 
lage.  The  streets  are  lined  with  wil¬ 
lows  and  poplars,  and  seamed  with 
water-furrows,  and  all  the  principal 
buildings  surround  a  broad  village 


green  on  which  cattle  were  grazing. 
Seen  in  the  morning  it  lost  nothing  of 
its  attractiveness;  and  it  dwells  in  my 
memory  as  a  fresh  clean  place,  looking 
over  a  wide  upland  country,— a  place 
where  men  might  lead  honest  lives, 
and  meet  the  world  fearlessly.  It  has 
its  own  relics  of  war.  The  court-house 
roof  and  walls  are  splashed  with  bul¬ 
lets,  relics  of  Delarey’s  fight  with  the 
Northumberland  Fusileers.  General 
Delarey  is  himself  the  principal  inhab¬ 
itant.  He  owns  much  land  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  bis  bouse  stands  a 
few  miles  out  on  the  Mafeking  road. 
From  this  district  was  drawn  all  that 
was  most  chivalrous  and  resolute  in 
the  Boer  forces;  and  the  name  of  their 
leader  is  still  a  synonym  with  lovers 
of  good  fighting  men  for  the  finest 
quality  of  his  race. 

The  Zeerust  road  is  as  bad  going  for 
waggons  as  I  have  ever  seen.  It  runs 
for  miles  through  a  desert  where  the 
soil  is  as  black  as  in  Lancashire,  and  a 
kind  of  coaly  dust  rises  in  everlasting 
clouds.  We  started  late  in  the  day,  so 
that  sunset  found  us  some  distance 
from  water.  In  a  featureless  country. 
We  were  to  outspan  at  the  famous 
Malmani  Oog— the  eye  of  the  Malmani; 
but  a  fountainhead  is  not  a  good  goal 
on  a  dark  night  to  ignorant  travellers. 
Shortly  after  dusk  we  rode  on  ahead 
to  look  for  the  stream.  Low  slopes  of 
hills  rose  on  all  sides,  but  nowhere 
could  we  see  a  gleam  or  a  holloa 
which  might  be  water.  The  dis¬ 
tance  may  have  been  short,  but  to  a 
hungry  and  thirsty  man  it  seemed 
endless,  as  one  hill  after  another  was 
topped  without  any  result  We  found 
a  fork  in  the  road,  and  took  the  turn 
to  the  left  as  being  more  our  idea  of 
the  way.  As  it  happened  we  were 
trekking  straight  for  the  Kalahari 
Desert,  and  but  for  the  lucky  sound  of 
a  waggon  on  the  other  road  might  have 
been  floundering  there  to-day.  We 
turned  aside  to  ask  for  information. 
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and  found  we  were  all  but  at  the  Oog,  and  ambition,  all  are  forgotten,  and  in 
which  lay  in  the  trees  a  hundred  yards  the  retrospect  it  is  those  hours  which 
off.  The  owner  of  the  waggon  was  stand  up  like  shiniug  hill-tops,— the 
returning  to  Lichtenburg  with  a  sick  type  of  the  pure  world  before  our  sad 
wife,  whom  he  had  taken  to  Zeerust  mortality  had  laid  its  spell  upon  it.  It 
for  a  change.  He  had  been  a  road  sur-  is  not  pleasure — the  word  is  too  de- 
veyor  under  the  late  Government,  had  based  in  human  parlance;  nor  happl- 
served  on  Delarey’s  staff,  and  had  been  ness,  for  that  is  for  calm  delights.  Call 
taken  prisoner.  A  quiet  reserved  man  it  joy,  that  “enthusiasm”  which  is  now 
with  dignified  manners,  he  answered  the  perquisite  of  creeds  and  factions, 
our  questions  without  complaint  or  but  which  of  old  belonged  to  the  fauns 
petulance.  There  is  something  noble  and  nymphs  who  followed  Pan’s  pip- 
in  travel  when  pursued  in  this  stately  ing  in  the  woody  hollows  of  Thessaly, 
leisure.  The  great  buck-wagon,  the  i  have  known  and  loved  many  streams, 
sixteen  solemn  oxen  lumbering  on,  the  but  the  little  Malmani  has  a  high  place 
master  walking  behind  in  the  moon-  in  my  affections.  The  crystal  water 
light,  have  an  air  of  patriarchal  dig-  fiowed  out  of  great  reed-beds  into  a 
nity,  an  older  simplicity.  I  suppose  shallow  vale,  where  it  wound  in  pools 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  might  be  a  and  cataracts  to  a  broad  ford  below 
good  day’s  march,  but  who  shall  meas-  a  ruined  mill.  Thence  it  passed  again 
ure  value  by  miles?  It  is  the  life  for  into  reed-beds  fringed  with  willows 
dreams,  for  roadside  fires,  nights  un-  and  departed  from  our  ken.  There 
der  the  stars,  new  faces  studied  at  was  a  bamboo  covert  opposite  full  of 
leisure,  good  country  talk,  and  the  small  singing  birds;  the  cries  of  snipe 
long  thoughts  of  an  unharassed  soul,  and  plover  rose  from  the  reed-beds. 
Let  us  by  all  means  be  up  and  doing,  and  the  fall  of  water,  rarest  of  South 
setting  the  world  to  rights  and  sound-  African  sounds,  tinkled  like  silver  in 
ing  our  own  trumpet;  but  is  the  most  the  cold  morning  air.  We  shot  noth- 
successful  wholly  at  ease  In  the  pres-  ing,  for  we  saw  nothing;  the  glory  of 
ence  of  great  mountains  and  forests,  the  scene  was  all  that  mortal  eye  could 
or  men  whose  lives  share  in  the  calm  hold  at  once.  And  then  our  waggons 
cycle  of  nature?  splashed  through  the  ford,  and  we  had 

The  night  in  tents  was  bitterly  cold,  perforce  to  leave  it. 
and  the  morning  bath,  taken  before  We  took  a  hill  road,  avoiding  the  de¬ 
sunrise  in  the  springs  of  Malmani,  was  tour  by  Malmani  Drift,  and  after  some 
the  most  Arctic  experience  I  have  ever  hours  in  a  country  of  wooded  glens, 
met.  We  left  our  drivers  to  inspan  came  into  the  broad  valley  of  the 
and  follow,  and  set  off  down  the  little  Klein  Marico.  The  high  veld  and  its 
stream  with  our  guns.  There  are  scenery  had  been  left  far  behind, 
hours  which  live  for  ever  in  the  mem-  Something  half  tropical,  even  in  this 
ory,— hours  of  intense  physical  exhila-  mid-winter,  was  in  the  air  of  these 
ration,  the  pure  wine  of  health  and  rich  lowlands.  After  the  bleak  up- 
youth,  when  the  mind  has  no  thoughts  lands  of  Lichtenburg  it  was  pleasant 
save  for  the  loveliness  of  earth,  and  to  see  good  timber,  the  green  of  wln- 
the  winds  of  morning  stir  the  blood  ter  crops,  and  abundant  runnels  of 
to  a  heavenly  fervor.  No  man  who  water.  The  farm-houses  were  larger 
has  experienced  such  seasons  can  be  and  in  fair  repair, — embowered,  too,  in 
other  than  an  optimist.  Dull  nights  in  orange-groves,  with  the  golden  fruit 
cities,  heartless  labors  with  pen  and  bright  among  the  glossy  leaves.  Blos- 
Ink,  the  squalid  worries  of  business  som  was  appearing  in  every  orchard; 
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new  and  strange  birds  took  the  place 
of  our  enemy  the  korbaan;  and  for  the 
first  time  on  our  journey  we  saw  buck 
on  the  slopes.  The  vale  was  ringed 
with  stony  tree-clad  hills  like  the  Riv¬ 
iera,  and  in  the  hot  windless  noon  the 
dust  hung  in  clouds  about  us,  so  that, 
in  spite  of  water  and  greenery,  my 
impression  of  that  valley  is  one  of 
thirst  and  discomfort.  Zeerust  is  a 
pretty  village  close  under  the  hills, 
with  tree-lined  streets,— a  prosperous 
sleepy  place,  with  no  marks  of  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  war.  The  farmers,  too,  are  a 
different  stock  from  the  high-veld 
Boers;  they  get  their  living  more 
easily,  and  in  their  swarthy  faces  and 
slouching  walk  one  cannot  read  the 
hard-bitten  spirit  which  inspired  the 
men  of  Botha  and  Delarey.  They 
seemed  on  good  terms  with  their  new 
masters.  We  attended  a  gymkhana 
given  by  the  South  African  Constabu¬ 
lary,  and  the  Dutch  element  easily 
predominated  in  the  crowd  which 
watched  the  races.  A  good-humored 
element,  too,  for  the  men  smoked  and 
criticised  the  performances  in  all  friend¬ 
liness,  while  their  womenkind  in  their 
Sunday  clothes  thronged  to  the  mar¬ 
quees  for  tea. 

IV. 

The  Rustenburg  road  runs  due  east 
through  a  fine  defile  called  Klein  Mari- 
co  Poort,  and  thence  in  a  country  of 
thick  bush  for  twenty  miles  to  the 
ford  of  the  Groot  Marico.  We  started 
before  dawn,  and  did  not  halt  for 
breakfast  till  the  said  ford,  by  which 
time  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens 
and  we  were  very  hot,  dusty,  and  hun¬ 
gry.  Lofty  wooded  hills  rose  to  the 
north,  and  not  forty  miles  off  lay  the 
true  hunting-veld,  with  koodoo,  water- 
buck,  and  hippopotamus.  Bird  life 
was  rich  along  the  road— blue  jays,  roll¬ 
ers,  and  the  handsome  malicious  game¬ 
bird  which  acts  as  scout  to  the  guinea- 
fowl,  and  with  his  harsh  call  informs 


them  of  human  presence.  The  farms 
were  small  and  richly  watered,  with 
laden  orange-groves  and  wide  ruined 
verandas.  The  people  of  Zeerust  had 
spoken  with  tears  in  their  eyes  of  the 
beautiful  condition  of  this  road,  but 
we  found  it  by  far  the  worst  in  our 
travels.  It  lay  deep  in  sand,  was 
strewn  with  ugly  boulders,  and  at  one 
ford  was  so  impossible  that  we  had  to 
make  a  long  detour  over  virgin  veld. 
The  Great  Marico,  which,  like  all 
streams  in  the  northern  watershed,  joins 
the  Limpopo,  and  indeed  forms  his  chief 
feeder,  is  a  muddy  tropical  water,  very 
unlike  the  clear  Malmani.  Beyond  it 
the  country  becomes  bare  and  pastoral 
again,  full  of  little  farms,  to  which  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  had  returned. 
It  was  the  most  smiling  country  we 
bad  seen,  for  bush-veld  has  an  ineradi¬ 
cable  air  of  barbarism,  but  a  green 
open  land  with  white  homesteads 
among  trees  is  the  true  tjrpe  of  a  set¬ 
tled  country.  The  young  grass  was  al¬ 
ready  springing  in  the  sheltered  places, 
the  cold  dusty  winds  had  gone,  and  a 
forehlnt  of  spring  was  In  the  calm 
evening. 

We  spent  the  night  above  the  Elands 
River,  a  very  beautiful  full  water,  al¬ 
most  on  the  site  of  the  battle.  The 
Elands  River  fight  seems  to  have 
slipped  from  the  memory  of  a  people 
who  made  much  of  lesser  perform¬ 
ances;  but  to  soldiers  it  is  easily  the 
Thermopylse  of  the  war.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  or  so  of  Australians  of  different 
regiments,  with  a  few  Rhodesians, 
were  marching  to  join  another  force, 
when  they  were  cut  off  at  Elands 
River  by  3000  Boers.  They  were  in¬ 
vited  to  surrender,  and  declined.  A 
small  number  took  up  a  position  be¬ 
side  the  stream;  the  remainder  held  a 
little  ridge  in  the  centre  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  hills.  For  several  days  they 
tolled  at  dug-outs— terrible  days,  for 
they  were  shelled  continually  from  the 
whole  rim  of  the  amphitheatre.  One 
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relieving  force  from  the  west  retired 
in  despair;  a  relieving  force  from  the 
east  was  deceived  by  false  heliograms, 
and  went  away,  believing  the  work 
accomplished.  Then  came  the  report 
that  they  had  surrendered;  and  then, 
after  some  fifteen  days,  they  were 
found  by  Ix)rd  Kitchener,  still  holding 
the  forlorn  post.  It  was  a  mere  side¬ 
show,  but  to  have  been  there  was 
worth  half  the  clasps  in  the  campaign. 
More  shells  were  fired  into  that  little 
place  than  into  Mafeklng,  and  the 
courage  of  the  few  by  the  river  who 
passed  up  water  in  the  night  to  their 
comrades  is  beyond  praise.  The  Colo¬ 
nials  will  long  remember  Elands 
River.  It  was  their  own  show;  with¬ 
out  generalship  or  orders,  against  all 
the  easy  traditions  of  civilized  war¬ 
fare,  the  small  band  followed  the  Ber¬ 
serker  maxim,  and  vindicated  the  an¬ 
cient  dignity  of  arms.  In  the  morning 
we  went  over  the  place.  The  dug-outs 
were  still  mostly  Intact,  and  in  a 
little  graveyard  beneath  rude  crosses 
slept  the  heroic  dead. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  and  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  ridge  was  reached,  from 
which  the  eye  looked  over  a  level  val¬ 
ley  to  the  superb  western  line  of  the 
Magaliesberg.  Straight  in  front  was 
the  cleft  of  Magato’s  Nek,  beyond 
which  Rustenburg  lay.  The  western 
Magaliesberg  disappoints  on  closer  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  cliffs  prove  to  be 
mere  loose  kranzes,  the  glens  are  wa¬ 
terless,  the  woods  are  nothing  but  bar¬ 
ren  thorn.  But  seen  from  afar  in  the 
clear  air  of  dawn,  when  the  darkness 
is  still  lurking  in  the  hollows  and  the 
blue  peaks  are  fiushed  with  sunrise,  it 
is  a  fairyland  picture,  a  true  mountain 
barrier  to  an  enchanted  land.  Our  road 
swung  down  a  long  slope  to  the  Coster 
River,  where  we  outspanned,  and  then 
through  a  sandy 'wilderness  to  the  drift 
of  the  Selons.  From  ‘this  it  climbed 
wearily  up  to  the  throat  of  the  nek,  a 
dull  tract  of  country  with  few  farms 


and  no  beauties.  The  nek,  too,  on 
closer  view  has  little  to  commend  it, 
save  the  prospect  that  opens  on  the 
other  side.  The  level  green  plateau  of 
Rustenburg  lay  before  us,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  chain  of  koppies,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  long  dark  fianks 
of  the  Magaliesberg  as  it  sweeps  round 
to  the  east.  A  few  miles  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  itself  came  in  sight,  with  a  great 
church  as  at  Wakkerstroom,  standing 
up  like  some  simple  rural  cathedral 
over  the  little  houses.  Rustenburg  was 
always  the  stronghold  of  the  straitest 
sect  of  the  Boers;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  half-tropical  country  around,  this 
sweep  of  pasture,  crowned  with  a 
white  kirk,  had  something  austere  and 
Puritan  in  its  air,— the  abode  of  a 
people  with  their  own  firm  traditions, 
hostile  and  masterful  towards  the 
world.  The  voortrekker  having 
fought  his  way  through  the  Magalies¬ 
berg  passes,  outspanned  his  tired  oxen 
on  this  pleasant  upland,  and  called  it 
his  “city  of  rest.”  And  it  still  looks  its 
name,  for  no  orchards  and  gardens 
can  make  it  otherwise  than  a  novelty 
in  the  landscape— sober,  homely,  and 
comforting,  like  some  Old  Testament 
Ellm  where  there  were  twelve  wells 
of  water  and  three-score  and  ten  palm- 
trees,  or  the  “plain  called  Ease”  where¬ 
in  Christian  “walked  with  much  con¬ 
tent.” 

V. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  at  a  farm 
a  little  way  south  of  the  town  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  a  long,  low,  rambling  house  called 
Boschdaal,  with  thick  walls  and  cool 
passages.  All  around  were  noble  gum- 
trees;  a  clear  stream  ran  through  the 
garden,  which  even  at  this  season  was 
gay  with  tropical  flowers;  and  the  or¬ 
chard  was  heavy  with  oranges,  lemons, 
and  bananas.  A  little  conical  hill  be¬ 
hind  had  a  path  made  to  its  summit. 
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whence  one  had  a  wide  prospect  of  the 
Magaliesberg  and  the  whole  plateau. 
There  were  sheer  cliffs  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  with  a  waterfall  among  them; 
and  between  them  and  the  house  were 
some  miles  of  park-like  country  where 
buck  came  in  the  morning.  The  rooms 
were  simply  but  pleasantly  furnished; 
the  walls  a  forest  of  horns;  and  the 
bookcases  full  of  European  classics, 
with  a  great  abundance  of  German 
story-books  for  children,  telling  how 
wicked  Gretchen  amended  her  ways, 
or  little  Hans  saved  his  pennies.  Al¬ 
together  a  charming  dwelling-place, 
where  a  man  might  well  spend  his 
days  in  worthy  leisure,  shooting,  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening,  and  smoking  bis  pipe 
in  the  evening,  with  the  sunset  flaming 
over  the  hills. 

We  spent  two  nights  in  Rustenburg, 
visiting  in  the  daytime  a  horse  depot 
to  which  a  number  of  brood  mares  had 
been  brought  for  winter  grazing,  and 
paying  our  respects  to  a  neighboring 
chief,  Magato,  who  lives  in  a  «fad  from 
which  many  town  councils  might  learn 
a  lesson  of  cleanliness  and  order.  The 
natives  are  as  rich  as  Jews  from  the 
war,  owning  flne  spans  of  oxen  and 
.\rmy  Service  Corps  waggons,  and  alto¬ 
gether  disinclined  to  stir  themselves 
for  wages.  This  prosperity  of  the  low¬ 
er  race  must  be  a  bitter  pill  for  the 
Boer  to  swallow,  as  he  drives  in  for 
his  rations  with  a  team  of  wretched 
donkeys,  and  sees  his  former  servants 
with  buck-waggons  and  cattle.  We 
watched  strings  of  Burghers  arriving 
at  the  depAt,  and  at  night  several  flres 
in  the  neighboring  fields  told  of  their 
outspans.  Most  of  them  were  polite 
and  communicative:  a  very  few  did 
their  business  in  sulky  silence.  There 
was  one  man  who  took  my  fancy.  Orig¬ 
inally  he  must  have  been  nearly  seven 
feet  high,  but  a  wound  in  the  back  had 
bent  him  double.  He  had  long  black 
hair,  and  sombre  black  eyes  which 
looked  straight  before  him  into  va¬ 


cancy.  He  had  a  ramshackle  home¬ 
made  cart  and  eight  donkeys,  and  a 
gigantic  whip,  of  which  be  was  a  con¬ 
summate  master.  A  small  boy  did  his 
business  for  him,  while  be  sat  hunched 
up  on  bis  cart,  speaking  hoarsely  to 
his  animals,  and  cracking  bis  w'bip 
in  the  air,— a  man  for  whom  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  world  bad  been  upset, 
and  henceforth,  like  Cain,  a  dweller 
apart.  The  work  of  repatriation  is 
well  done  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
permit.  Stock  and  transport  are  hard 
to  come  by,  but  the  penniless  farmer 
is  at  least  sent  back  to  his  farm  and 
kept  from  immediate  want  But  there 
is  one  class  which  no  organization  has 
touched— the  people  who  came  in  at 
the  last  surrender,  and  have  never 
been  near  a  depot.  Some  of  these  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  they  show  their  face  to 
an  official  they  will  have  their  farms 
taken  from  them;  and  they  are  content 
to  starve  in  the  mean  time  till  their 
leaders  arrive  from  Europe  with  the 
funds  which,  they  believe,  will  be 
forthcoming.  It  is  pathetic  to  find 
this  confidence  in  the  mission  of  the 
Generals.  They  will  take  nothing 
from  the  new  Government,  but  they 
trust  their  old  leaders  to  provide  for 
them.  In  the  wilder  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  there  are  many  cases  of  naked 
destitution— families  living  by  digging 
for  meerkats,  and  making  porridge  of 
uneatable  herbs.  All  is  done  that  can 
be  done;  troopers  of  police,  land  in¬ 
spectors.  and  all  officials  whose  duties 
take  them  about  the  country,  report 
cases  of  need,  and  often  carry  with 
them  means  of  relief.  It  is  difficult  to 
load  an  already  overworked  depart¬ 
ment,  but  it  would  be  well  if  an  In¬ 
telligence  officer  were  attached  to  each 
depAt,  whose  sole  business  would  be 
to  carry  help  to  those  who  will  not 
seek  it. 

On  the  third  morning  we  started  re¬ 
gretfully.  for  Pretoria  was  only  two 
days  distant.  This  was  the  pleasant- 
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cool  and  fine,  the  roads  good,  water 
abundant,  and  a  noble  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  kept  us  company.  This  is  the  to¬ 
bacco-land  of  the  Transvaal,  whence 
comes  the  Magaliesberg  brand,  which 
has  a  high  reputation  in  South  Africa. 
There  are  no  big  farms  but  a  great 
number  of  small  holdings,  richly  irri¬ 
gated  and  populous— the  stronghold  of 
Mr.  Kruger  in  former  times,  for  he 
could  always  whistle  his  Rustenburg- 
ers  to  his  will.  Now  and  then  a  pa^s 
cleft  the  mountain  line  on  our  right, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  great  gap  through  which  the 
Crocodile  River  forces  its  passage. 
Farther  east,  and  at  a  higher  altitude, 
lay  Silikat’s  Nek,  which  is  called  after 
Mosilikatse.  It  was  approaching  sun¬ 
set  as  we  crossed  Commando  Nek, 
which  is  divided  from  Crocodile  Poort 
by  a  spur  of  mountain,  and  looked 
over  the  Witwatersberg  rolling  south 
to  the  Rand  and  the  feverish  life  of 
cities.  High  up  on  a  peak  stood  a  cas¬ 
tellated  blockhouse,  looking  like  a  peel 
tower  in  some  old  twilight  of  North¬ 
umbrian  hills,  and  to  the  left  and  right 
the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  Magalies¬ 
berg  ran  out  to  the  horizon.  At  the 
foot  of  the  pass  we  forded  the  Maga- 
lies  River,  a  stream  of  clear  water 
running  over  a  bed  of  gray-blue  stones, 
and  in  another  half  hour  we  bad 
crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Crocodile  and 
outspanned  on  the  farther  bank. 

The  rivers  unite  a  mile  away,  and 
the  cleft  of  the  Poort  to  which  the 
twin  streams  hurried  stood  out  as 
black  as  ink  in  the  moonlight.  Far  up 
on  the  hillside  the  bush  was  burning, 
and  the  glare  made  the  gorge  like  the 
gate  of  a  mysterious  world,  guarded 
by  flames  and  shadows.  This  Poort 
is  flne  by  daylight,  but  still  not  more 
than  an  ordinary  pass;  but  in  the 
witching  half-light  it  dominated  the 
mind  like  a  wild  dream.  After  dinner 
we  set  out  over  the  rough  ground  to 
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moonlight  into  utter  blackness.  We 
heard  the  different  notes  of  the  two 
rivers— the  rapid  Magalies  and  the  se- 
dater  Crocodile;  and  then  we  came  to 
the  bank  of  the  united  stream,  and 
scrambling  along  it  found  ourselves  in 
the  throat  of  the  pass.  High  walls  of 
naked  rock  rose  on  either  hand,  and 
at  last,  after  some  hard  walking,  we 
saw  a  space  of  clear  star-sown  sky  and 
the  land  beyond  the  mountains.  I 
had  expected  a  brawling  torrent;  in¬ 
stead,  I  found  a  long  dark  lagoon  sleep¬ 
ing  between  the  sheer  sides.  In  the  pro¬ 
found  silence  the  place  had  the  air  of 
some  underground  world.  The  black 
waters  seemed  to  have  drowsed  there 
since  the  Creation,  unfathomably  deep 
—a  witch’s  caldron,  where  the  savage 
spirits  of  the  hills  might  show  their 
faces.  Even  as  we  gazed  the  moon 
came  over  the  crest:  the  cliff  in  front 
sprang  into  a  dazzling  whiteness 
which  shimmered  back  from  the  la¬ 
goon  below.  Far  up  on  the  summit 
was  a  great  boulder  which  had  a  far¬ 
away  likeness  to  an  august  human 
bead.  As  the  light  fell  on  it  the  re¬ 
semblance  became  a  certainty:  there 
were  the  long  locks,  the  heavy  brows, 
the  profound  eyes  of  a  colossal  Jove. 
Not  Jove  indeed,  for  he  was  the  god 
of  a  race,  but  that  elder  deity  of  the 
natural  man,  gray-haired  Saturn,  keep¬ 
ing  bis  ageless  vigil,  quiet  as  a  stone, 
over  the  generations  of  his  children. 
Forgotten  earth-dwellers,  Mosilikatse 
and  his  chiefs,  Boer  commandoes,  Brit¬ 
ish  yeomanry— all  had  passed  before 
these  passionless  eyes,  as  their  succes¬ 
sors  will  pass  and  be  forgotten.  And 
in  the  sense  of  man’s  littleness  there  is 
comfort,  and  it  is  part  of  the  title  of 
our  inheritance.  The  veld  and  the 
mountains  continue  forever,  austerely 
impartial  to  their  human  occupants:  it 
is  for  the  new-comer  to  prove  his  right 
to  endure  by  the  qualities  which  nat¬ 
ure  has  marked  for  endurance. 
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THE  TAMING  OF  GARDEN  BIRDS. 


Attempted  robbery  with  violeuce  is 
a  strange  charge  for  a  man  to  bring 
against  a  small  bird.  Yet  in  support 
of  this  very  charge  I  mean  to  come  for¬ 
ward  as  plaintiff.  This  is  what  some¬ 
times  happens  to  me  while  walking  in 
the  garden  or  shrubberies,  if  I  am  im¬ 
prudent  enough  to  approach  a  watchful 
robin  with  my  mouth  open.  The  bird 
immediately  flies  at  my  face,  and,  seiz¬ 
ing  me  by  the  chin  or  under-lip,  makes 
what  seems  a  determined  attempt  to 
extract  my  front  teeth.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  simple  enough. 

For  some  years  past  our  robins,  have 
been  taught  to  fly  up  and  take  a  crumb 
placed  between  the  lips.  Teeth  seen 
between  parted  lips  are  mistaken  by 
them  for  a  row  of  crumbs,  and  they 
fly  up  and  rattle  their  beaks  against 
them.  This  leads  to  the  experiences 
just  recorded,  by  which  strangers,  who 
have  not  been  warned  about  the  robins, 
are  liable  to  be  considerably  puzzled. 
It  is  only  fair  to  the  robins  to  add  that 
this  deception  is  sometimes  purposely 
practised  on  them.  But  the  success  of 
our  bird-taming  experiments  has  not 
been  confined  to  robins. 

Members  of  no  less  than  six  species 
of  small  garden  birds,  including  robins, 
chaffinches,  blue-tits,  cole-tits,  great- 
tits,  and  hedge-sparrows,  no  single  in¬ 
dividual  of  whom  has  ever  seen  the 
inside  of  a  cage  or  aviary,  have  been 
trained  to  come  daily  to  perch  on  our 
hands  for  food. 

All  the  members  of  the  above  species 
resident  in  the  garden  and  shrubberies, 
\vlth  the  addition  during  the  winter  of 
certain  blackbirds,  song  thrushes  and 
house-sparrows,  will  come  at  the  sound 
of  a  whistle  or  other  call  to  feed  at  our 
feet.  If  we  were  to  include  the  casual 
visitors  to  the  bird  table  which  a  pro¬ 
tracted  frost  sometimes  sends  us  for  a 


short  time,  this  list  might  be  swelled 
easily  by  the  mention  of  sundry  time¬ 
serving  jackdaws,  starlings,  pied  wag¬ 
tails  and  the  non-resident  members  of 
the  tamer  species.  But  we  wish  to  con¬ 
fine  our  attention  to  those  birds  which 
remain  tame  for  a  long  period— some 
throughout  the  w’hole  year,  others  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

In  this  article  I  shall  describe  the 
experiments  by  which  these  results 
were  obtained,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  my  readers  may  be  induced  to  go 
and  do  likewise,  and  thus  add  an  ad¬ 
ditional  attraction  to  their  country  gar¬ 
dens. 

To  begin  with,  I  must  disclaim  here, 
both  on  my  own  part  and  that  of  my 
friends,  ail  pretensions  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  a  magnetic  personality.  Doubt¬ 
less  that  was  what  made  the  little 
birds  gather  round  St.  Francis  of  As¬ 
sisi.  In  our  case  it  is  the  more  prosaic 
attraction  of  a  handful  of  crumbs.  You 
can  train  the  most  obstinate  small  bird 
with  crumbs  and  patience.  And  this  is 
how  we  did  It. 

Among  the  familiar  sights  which  ac¬ 
company  a  hard  winter  is  the  little 
group  of  feathered  mendicants  that 
hunger  has  driven  to  our  doorsteps. 
Worm-eating  and  grain-eating  birds 
alike,  they  come  to  man  in  their  dire 
necessity,  when  Jack  Frost  has  locked 
their  larders  and  walled  up  their  gran¬ 
aries  with  snow.  For  the  bird-tamer 
this  is  the  golden  opportunity;  be  must 
take  advantage  of  this  hunger  while  it 
lasts,  knowing  that  starvation  is  a 
necessary  condition  in  taming  wild 
creatures. 

At  flrst  the  birds  are  attracted  by  'a 
daily  largesse  of  bread-crumbe  sprin¬ 
kled  on  the  window-sills  and  doorsteps. 
As  the  frost  continues,  the  effects  of 
this  regular  alins-giving  become  more 
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apparent.  The  birds  grow  more  couti- 
dent,  and  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  hand  that  holds  the  crumbs. 
This  is  the  time  to  lead  the  bolder 
spirits  to  further  proofs  of  courage. 
The  hand,  weil  spread  with  tempting 
morsels  of  cheese  and  walnut,  is  laid 
flat  on  the  ground.  After  a  series  of 
timid  feints  a  robin  makes  a  dash  at 
the  nearest  crumb  on  the  flnger-tips. 
Then,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he 
advances  again,  and  this  time  secures 
a  crumb  placed  farther  back  on  the 
hand.  Little  by  little  the  hand  may 
now  be  raised,  compelling  him  to  fly 
on  to  it.  Finally  it  will  no  longer  be 
found  necessary  to  stoop  to  accommo¬ 
date  him. 

By  degrees  other  robins  will  follow 
the  example  of  their  coryphaeus,  and 
soon  the  contagion  of  confldence 
spreads  to  some  of  the  more  venture¬ 
some  individuals  of  other  species.  Of 
these  the  blue-tit  comes  first  in  order 
of  impudence,  and  he  will  usually  be 
succeeded  by  the  chaffinch,  cole-tit, 
great-tit  and  hedge-sparrow. 

But  all  this  may  take  years.  With 
us  this  has  been  the  case;  though  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  almost  as 
much  might  be  done  in  one  single  hard 
winter  by  assiduous  and  systematic 
training. 

In  confirmation  of  this  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  state  that  the  winter 
of  1000,  our  most  successful  season, 
added  three  new  species  to  our  list  of 
hand-perchers— viz.,  cole-tits,  great-tits 
and  hedge-sparrows.  Blue-tits  and 
chaffinches  did  not  precede  these  by 
more  than  a  couple  of  years.  Our 
friendship  with  the  robins,  however,  is 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  though  it 
is  only  of  recent  years  that  they  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  feeding  from  our 
mouths. 

While  the  frost  lasts  bird-training  is 
a  comparatively  simple  matter.  The 
critical  stage  arrives  when  the  hard 
weather  is  breaking  up,  and  the  nat- 
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Ural  food  supply  of  the  birds  is  again 
becoming  available.  Then  we  have  to 
face  the  problem  of  retaining  their 
friendship  when  they  are  no  longer  de¬ 
pendent  on  us  for  food.  Here  the  de¬ 
moralizing  effect  of  the  begging  habit 
comes  to  our  aid. 

They  have  grown  accustomed  to  hav¬ 
ing  their  daily  wants  supplied,  without 
the  labor  of  catering  for  themselves. 
Many  of  them,  moreover,  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  craving  for  the  racy  cheese 
and  walnut,  which  have  meanwhile  re¬ 
placed  the  common  bread-crumb.  The 
result  is  the  creation  of  a  gang  of 
unemployed  bird  beggars  who  linger 
about  the  house  on  the  look-out  for 
scraps,  many  of  them  remaining  in  this 
state  .of  indolent  dependence  through¬ 
out  the  remainder  of  the  year,  if  we 
except  their  brief  absence  during  nest¬ 
ing  time.  But  even  then  those  that 
nest  near  the  house  can  readily  be 
summoned  by  whistle  or  any  of  the 
other  signals  we  use  to  attract  their 
attention. 

At  any  season  of  the  year,  and  at  any 
point  of  the  garden  or  shrubberies,  tin* 
sound  of  a  whistle  will  bring  birds 
about  you.  In  winter  the  call  is  an¬ 
swered  by  a  veritable  mob.  Such  an 
invitation,  however,  is  seldom  needed, 
as  the  birds  themselves  usually  take 
the  initiative,  with  a  charming  insist¬ 
ency  that  defies  refusal. 

However  engrossed  you  may  be  in 
the  book  you  are  reading,  when  yon 
feel  a  light  touch  on  the  sleeve  and 
look  down  into  the  pleading  brown 
eyes  of  a  robin  perched  there,  .twitter¬ 
ing  a  weird  little  plaint  with  his  head 
on  one  side— well,  you  must  be  very 
lazy  or  very  heartless  if  you  do  not 
promptly  close  the  book  and  fumble  in 
your  pocket  for  a  nut.  A  hungry  robin 
will  not  take  a  plain  no.  Indoors  or 
out  of  doors,  walking  or  seated,  he  will 
pester  you  till  you  give  him  something 
to  get  rid  of  him.  This  is  how  one  of 
my  robin  friends  treats  me.  Perched 
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patiently  at  first  on  the  back  of  a  chair 
or  on  the  table  in  front  of  me,  he  lets 
me  know  by  an  occasional  querulous 
twitter  that  he  is  there  and  thinks  me 
very  rude  not  to  notice  him.  At  last, 
losing  patience,  he  alights  on  my  arm. 

“No:  I  won’t  look  at  you.” 

“You  wont?  Then  I’ll  pull  your  pa¬ 
pers  about.” 

(One  absent-minded  robin,  while  in¬ 
vestigating  his  friend’s  stationery, 
strolled  into  the  inkpot  and  then  made 
tracks  across  the  nearest  manuscript.) 

“Oh!  You  don’t  mind  that?  Then  1 
know  what  I’ll  do:  I’ll  hop  on  your 
book.”  And  he  does,  and  stands  there 
on  one  leg  contemptuously  preening  his 
wing-coverts. 

Of  course  I  am  weak  enough  to  sur¬ 
render.  But  I  had  my  revenge  on  one 
occasion.  Taking  out  my  crumb-box, 
I  selected  some  large  morsels  of  Dutch 
cheese,  which  my  tormentor  swallowed 
greedily.  Then,  with  grim  satisfac¬ 
tion,  I  watched  him  fluffing  out  his 
breast  feathers  as  he  slowly  and  sadly 
unbuttoned  his  red  waistcoat  under 
the  stress  of  that  potent  Dutch  cheese, 
like  a  fat  schoolboy  after  his  Christmas 
dinner. 

All  our  birds  are  very  fond  of  cheese; 
but  would  anyone  think  of  suggesting 
it  as  a  suitable  food  for  tender  fledge¬ 
lings?  Yet  the  parent  birds  seem  to 
think  it  is,  for  it  is  quite  a  familiar 
sight  in  the  case  of  robins,  chaffinches, 
cole-tits  and  blue-tits,  to  see  the  parent 
fly  off  the  nest  on  to  the  hand,  cram 
her  beak  full  of  cheese,  and  then 
flit  back  to  drop  a  crumb  down 
each  of  the  little  red  throats  in  suc¬ 
cession. 

It  is  some  six  years  since  the  robins 
first  learnt  to  take  a  crumb  from  the 
mouth.  Now  they  seem  to  prefer  to 
be  fed  in  this  way.  No  feat  of  tame¬ 
ness  impresses  strangers  so  much  as 
this.  A  robin  is  seen  perched  in  a  tree 
above  us.  His  attention  is  gained  by 
drawing  the  breath  through  the  lips 


with  a  chirping  noise.  Instantly  he  is 
on  the  alert. 

And  stooping,  sidelong  turns  bis  listen¬ 
ing  head. 

Now  place  a  crumb  between  your 
lips  and  chirp  again.  Down  he  drops 
like  a  stone,  falling  straight  into  your 
mouth.  There  is  a  flutter  of  wings  in 
front  of  your  face,  a  touch  of  cold 
claws  on  the  under  lip,  and  simultane¬ 
ously  the  unerring  beak  snaps  away 
the  crumb. 

Robins  feel  themselves  so  much  at 
home  on  the  human  hand  that  they 
frequently  fight  one  another  in  that 
position.  That  is,  the  battle  begins 
there  and  ends  on  the  ground  at  our 
feet.  The  preliminary  antics  of  a  pair 
of  fighting  robins  are  highly  ridiculous. 
With  beaks  pointing  skywards,  tails 
cocked  wren-wise,  and  heads  rocking 
from  side  to  side,  they  waltz  round  one 
another  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  most 
unwarlike  war-song.  It  is  a  low,  plain¬ 
tive  warble,  that  seems  singularly  in¬ 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Such  a 
song  at  such  a  time  sounds  as  quaintly 
incongruous  as  a  hymn  before  a  prize¬ 
fight.  Then  they  set  to  in  earnest,  and 
feathers  fly  and  beaks  “go  snicker- 
snack.” 

Y’oung  robins  seem  to  be  born  tame, 
though  some  are  of  course  much  tamer 
than  others.  This  spring  I  have  had 
one  of  these  pecking  crumbs  off  my 
hand  when  scarcely  more  than  three 
weeks  out  of  the  nest,  and  three  had 
learnt  to  take  crumbs  from  the  mouth 
before  the  end  of  June.  Were  it  not 
for  the  cats,  the  number  of  our  tame 
robins  might  be  Increased  more  rapidly 
by  the  addition  of  some  of  these  infant 
prodigies. 

Our  blue-tits  come  next  to  the  robins 
ill  point  of  tameness.  With  us  thejr 
are  very  numerous,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  practice  of  converting  our  window¬ 
sills  into  tit-larders  during  the  winter. 
In  perching  on  the  hand  they  are  ex- 
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ceedingly  bold.  If  one  is  only  dexter¬ 
ous  enough  to  hold  several  pieces  of 
cheese  apart  between  his  fingers  he 
may  have  as  many  as  three  blue-tits 
on  his  hand  together.  A  blue-tit  on 
one  hand,  a  cole- tit  on  the  other,  and 
a  robin  at  the  same  moment  snapping 
a  crumb  from  the  mouth,  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  combination  early  on  a  frosty 
morning,  when  the  birds  are  ravenous. 

When  a  blue-tit  intends  to  call  on 
you  in  your  room  he  soon  lets  you 
know  it.  If  the  window  is  shut  he 
raps  on  the  glass  for  admittance.  If 
open,  he  rings  you  up  with  a  loud 
“Chee-chee-cheese  please,”  from  his 
perch  on  the  window-sill.  To  put  your 
hand  in  your  pocket  means  “Come  in,” 
and  down  he  hops  on  the  fioor,  or,  if 
you  happen  to  be  a  particular  friend 
of  his,  he  will  perch  on  the  table  at 
which  you  are  seated,  or  even  alight  on 
your  hand.  On  cold  mornings  quite  a 
crowd  of  tits  will  make  their  way  into 
a  room  where  they  are  regularly  fed. 
On  such  an  occasion  as  many  as  eight 
were  counted  in  one  room  while  the 
occupant  was  at  home. 

As  the  spring  approaches,  the  blue- 
tits  decrease  in  number  round  the 
house,  and  the  majority  depart  to  the 
woods  in  the  vicinity  to  nest.  The  few 
that  remain  develop  retiring  habits 
during  the  pairing  season,  and  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  entice  them  on  to  the 
hand  during  the  summer  months. 

Of  our  resident  bird  population  chaf¬ 
finches  are  the  most  numerous.  They 
soon  learn  the  first  rudiments  of  tame¬ 
ness.  They  are  always  among  the  first 
to  answer  to  the  signal  for  food.  Seat¬ 
ed  at  our  feet,  they  catch  crumbs 
dropped  into  their  mouths  like  terriers 
snapping  up  biscuits.  Crumbs  thrown 
into  the  air  are  caught  by  them  with 
the  easy  dexterity  of  the  fly-catcher. 
All  this  makes  it  matter  for  surprise 
that  so  few  of  them  will  venture  to 
perch  on  the  hand.  This  mark  of  con¬ 
fidence  has  this  year  been  limited  to 
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two  of  the  cocks— one  an  old  bird,  the 
other  a  yearling  of  last  season.  Two 
years  ago  as  many  as  four  cocks  would 
peck  a  crumb  off  the  hand,  though  of 
these  only  one  would  remain  steadily 
perched.  These  cocks  are  generally 
joined  by  two  or  three  of  the  hens  In 
the  summer,  when  driven  to  provide 
for  their  hungry  families. 

If  the  chick  is  father  to  the  bird  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  boy  is  father 
to  the  man,  then  our  young  chaffinches 
receive  a  training  which  should  make 
them  the  tamest  birds  in  the  garden. 
As  soon  as  they  have  left  the  nest  they 
are  taken  by  their  parents  and  taught 
to  beg  for  crumbs.  It  is  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  the  mother  chaffinches,  followed 
by  their  fluffy  young  ones,  hopping 
fearlessly  Into  the  centre  of  a  hollow 
square  formed  of  three  rows  of  people 
seated  on  garden  benches  in  front  of 
the  house.  Very  quaint  are  the  wheed¬ 
ling  antics  of  these  young  birds  as  they 
sidle  up  to  their  parents,  whining  and 
rocking  their  bodies  from  side  to  side 
as  they  beg  for  food.  Indeed,  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  beg  from  other  birds 
besides  their  parents, 

I  have  seen  a  robin  considerably  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  importunate  begging 
of  a  hungry  young  chaffinch.  To  avoid 
him  the  robin  was  forced  to  keep  turn¬ 
ing  round  and  round;  but  whenever  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  to  adjust  his 
mouthful  of  cheese  before  bolting  it. 
the  irrepressible  Infant  was  in  front  of 
him.  his  breast  pressed  against  that  of 
the  robin,  his  head  thrown  back,  whin¬ 
ing  beseechingly  as  he  opened  his  beak 
for  the  cheese.  The  robin,  strangely 
enough,  made  no  attempt  to  peck  or 
buffet  this  helpless  fledgeling,  though 
we  have  .seen  adult  chaffinches  merci¬ 
lessly  punished  by  robins  for  presum¬ 
ing  to  approach  them  at  meal-times. 

During  last  .July  an  exceptionally 
tame  young  cock  chaffinch,  when  he 
had  eaten  his  meal  of  nut,  would  re¬ 
main  perched  on  the  hand  and  allow 
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himself  to  be  stroked  od  the  head  and 
hack  by  his  benefactor. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  the 
chaffinch  that  he  does  not  advertise. 
Just  when  }’ou  are  beginning  to  think 
that  you  have  effectually  snubbed  him 
be  will  capture  your  attention  by  an 
original  and  startling  manoeuvre.  You 
are  suddenly  aroused  from  your  read¬ 
ing  to  the  consciousness  that  a  stone  is 
on  the  point  of  striking  you  between 
the  eyes.  Up  goes  your  arm  to  ward 
off  the  blow,  and  the  stone,  in  the 
shape  of  a  chaffinch,  swerves  aside  and 
alights  at  your  feet  with  a  positive 
chuckle  of  impish  glee. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  windows 
are  open  day  and  night,  it  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  experience  to  be  roused  from  sleep 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  by  the 
piercing  “tweet,  tweet,”  of  a  chaffinch 
bopping  about  on  the  floor  ringing  bis 
breakfast  bell. 

The  hen  chaffinches  are  greater  fa¬ 
vorites  with  us  than  the  cocks.  They 
are  not  so  quarrelsome  as  the  latter, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  band-perch¬ 
ing,  they  are  tamer.  This  summer  an 
adult  hen  chaffinch  has  developed  the 
most  surprising  tameness.  Not  only 
has  she  learnt  to  take  the  crumbs  off 
the  hand,  but  emulates  the  boldest  of 
the  robins  in  pecking  crumbs  from  be¬ 
tween  the  lips. 

The  most  serious  indictment  against 
the  cock  chaffinch  is  his  treatment  of 
his  wife.  He  is  a  most  ungallant  hus¬ 
band.  Prominent  among  the  domestic 
amenities  of  the  pairing  season  is  the 
custom  which  requires  that  the  cock 
bird,  when  he  has  discovered  a  partic¬ 
ularly  choice  morsel  of  food,  should 
present  some  of  it  to'  his  lady  before 
he  takes  any  for  himself.  In  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  chivalrous  attention  all  our 
tame  birds,  robins  and  tits,  are  most 
punctilious.  Even  if  the  hen  be  a  tame 
bird  she  will  stand  aside  in  an  attitude 
of  expectant  attention,  whining  and 
shuffling  her  wings,  while  the  cock 
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takes  a  crumb  from  the  hand  and  pre¬ 
sents  it  to  her.  And  not  until  she 
seems  satisfied  does  be  take  any  for 
himself.  By  the  cock  chaffinch  this 
obvious  duty  is  habitually  and  shame¬ 
fully  neglected. 

Of  all  our  tame  birds  the  tiny  cole-tit 
is  by  far  the  most  intelligent  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Among  the  mixed  mob  of  birds 
assembled  round  the  garden  door  in 
winter  be  is  the  most  expert  scrambler 
for  crumbs.  It  is  amusing  to  witness 
the  stupid  amazement  of  a  burly  black¬ 
bird  or  thrush  when  this  pert  little 
gamin  dashes  in  and  snaps  a  crumb 
from  under  bis  open  beak.  True,  the 
robin  usually  secures  the  lion’s  share 
on  such  occasions;  but  this  is  due  less 
to  his  agility  than  to  his  pre-eminence 
as  a  pugilist.  His  motto  is  that  of 
a  certain  Lancashire  football  team; 
“Leave  ball  aloiin  and  go  for  t’mon.” 

When  a  handful  of  crumbs  is  held 
out  to  a  cole-tit.  Instead  of  taking  the 
nearest,  as  any  of  the  other  birds 
would  have  done,  be  carefully  selects 
the  largest,  passing  over  smaller  ones 
that  may  be  nearer  to  him,  sometimes 
even  dropping  one  crumb  to  replace  it 
by  another  that  on  second  thoughts 
seemed  larger  than  the  first 

Unlike  his  improvident  cousins,  the 
blue-tit  and  great-tit,  the  cole-tit  dis¬ 
plays  an  ant-like  propensity  for  board¬ 
ing  food.  As  soon  as  he  has  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  which  be  does 
in  a  rapid  and  businesslike  fashion, 
beck  be  comes  again,  selects  the  larg¬ 
est  crumb  as  usual,  and  then  flies  off, 
this  time  farther  away,  doubling  in 
and  out  between  the  fruit  trees  and 
hedges  as  if  to  throw  some  bird-detec¬ 
tive  off  his  track.  Finally  be  alights 
on  a  cabbage,  drops  the  crumb  into  a 
crevice  between  the  leaves,  pokes  it 
down  with  his  beak,  and  returns  to  the ' 
hand  by  quite  a  different  route,  gener¬ 
ally  contriving  to  put  some  obstacle 
between  you  and  him  before  he  reap¬ 
pears.  The  same  hideling  tactics  are 
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pursued  on  each  subsequent  journey. 
And  indeed  they  are  fully  justified  by 
the  unprincipled  conduct  of  some  of 
his  relatives,  the  blue-tits  and  great- 
tits.  These  mean  thieves  stand  by  on 
the  watch  to  profit  by  his  industry,  and 
plunder  his  caches  without  scruple. 

The  provident  little  storekeeper  at¬ 
tacks  these  pilferers  with  the  utmost 
fury;  but  usually  the  hiding-places  are 
so  cleverly  chosen  as  to  baffle  even  an 
expert  of  his  own  family,  unless  the 
thief  were  close  behind  him.  The  fa¬ 
vorite  sites  for  such  hiding-places  are 
cabbages,  box  borders,  and  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  yew.  The  number  of 
journeys  a  cole-tit  will  make  to  the 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  laying  in 
stores  is  only  limited  by  the  patience 
of  his  purveyor.  In  the  course  of 
twelve  minutes  one  of  these  birds 
made  sixteen  journeys  to  my  hand, 
biding  the  crumb  in  a  different  place 
on  each  occasion.  Unfortunately  they 
are  a  scarce  bird  with  us,  not  more 
than  two  pair  being  permanently  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  garden;  but  of  these  three 
perch  on  the  band,  though  they  never 
enter  the  house.  Both  pairs  nest 
yearly  in  the  garden,  and  of  these  one 
pair  takes  food  for  their  young  ones 
from  the  hand  of  a  person  standing 
close  to  the  nest.  When  the  young  ones 
are  fledged,  however,  they  are  carried 
off  by  their  parents  to  the  woods  and 
apparently  told  to  remain  there,  for 
their  parents  return  without  them. 

With  regard  to  the  two  remaining 
species  of  hand-perchers,  great-tits  and 
hedge-sparrows,  there  is  little  of  inter¬ 
est  to  record. 

Of  the  four  representatives  of  the 
former  family  one  only,  a  handsome 
cock,  perches  regularly  on  the  band. 
The  other  three,  though  they  will  come 
at  a  whistle  to  feed  at  our  feet  or  on 
the  window-sills,  have  hitherto  obsti¬ 
nately  declined  further  familiarities. 
But  perhaps  they  do  not  meet  with  as 
much  encouragement  from  us  as  the 


other  birds;  for  they  are  very  destruct¬ 
ive  to  bees,  and  may  be  seen  in  con¬ 
stant  attendance  on  our  bee-hives. 
Their  bullying  propensities,  only  too 
well  known  to  aviary  keepers,  make 
them,  moreover,  an  object  of  fear  to 
the  less  warlike  birds.  Only  that  ac¬ 
complished  duellist,  the  robin,  dares  to 
exchange  beak-thrusts  with  this  terror 
of  the  aviaries.  In  a  duel  which  took 
place  on  a  window-sill  here  between  a 
great-tit  and  a  robin,  the  former  was 
ignominiously  pinked  by  his  adversary, 
a  tiny  puncture  in  the  dead  bird’s 
skull  showing  where  the  robin’s  point 
had  got  home. 

Two  years  ago  for  the  first  time  one 
of  our  most  patient  bird  tamers  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  training  a  pair  of  hedge- 
sparrows  to  perch  regularly  on  the 
hand.  But  alas!  both  have  since  fal¬ 
len  victims  to  cats.  At  present  only 
two  or  three  will  venture  to  peck  a 
crumb  from  the  hand  laid  flat  on  the 
ground.  In  all  other  respects  the  re¬ 
maining  hedge-sparrows  are  almost  as 
tame  as  any  of  the  birds.  Their  ex¬ 
cursions  into  the  bouse,  however,  are 
limited  to  the  ground  floor  when  the 
door  is  open.  During  the  summer  they 
become  very  shy,  and  seldom  come 
when  called. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
think  of  attempting  experiments  on  the 
lines  I  have  described.  First,  kill  all 
your  cats,  I  mention  this  rather  as  a 
counsel  of  greater  perfection  than  be¬ 
cause  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  AVe 
keep  two  cats  at  present— a  grudging 
concession  to  local  pussophlls;  though 
I  must  confess  to  an  Itching  sensation 
in  the  trigger-finger  whenever  I  see 
them  in  the  garden.  Secondly,  if  yon 
keep  boys,  confiscate  their  catapults. 
So  much  for  predatory  animals. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  feeding 
birds,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to 
regularly,  once  you  have  begun,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  winter  is  passing  into 
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spring.  Even  a  day  or  two  of  neglect 
makes  a  difference  then.  When  It  is 
desired  to  tame  the  tits  the  cheese  or 
fat  from  the  window-sill  larders  should 
be  removed  on  a  frosty  morning  and 
held  in  the  hand. 

As  so  much  depends  on  example,  one 
of  the  first  requisites  will  be  to  secure 
the  services  of  one  or  two  tame  robins 
as  decoy-birds.  As  an  instance  of  the 
influence  of  e.xample  in  taming  birds, 
I  may  mention  that  this  spring  a  full- 
grown  young  missel-thrush,  seeing 
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some  chafllncbes  feeding  on  crumbs  at 
the  house  door,  flew  up  and  joined 
them.  From  that  day  onwards  he  has 
been  one  of  our  most  regular  clients, 
even  venturing  at  times  to  perch  on 
the  bench  beside  us.  This  is  the  first 
missel-thrush  that  has  ever  shown  any 
symptoms  of  tameness. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  with  a  platitude, 
before  all  things  you  will  require  pa¬ 
tience  and  perseverance.  “Its  dogged 
as  does  it.” 

Francis  Irwin. 


FREDERICK  TEMPLE. 


All  sorts  and  Conditions  of  men,  prob¬ 
ably  every  sort  and  condition,  the  nat¬ 
ural  as  well  as  the  spiritual  man,  even 
down  to  that  lowest  of  all  creeping 
things,  the  time-serving  politician,  felt 
on  hearing  of  the  Archbishop’s  death 
that  a  giant  had  gone  from  the  earth. 
Frederick  Temple  was  a  giant  amongst 
men  in  many  ways,  in  intellect,  in  bodily 
strength,  in  energy,  in  honesty  of  char¬ 
acter.  He  could  get  through  work  that 
would  have  killed  or  cowed  every  other 
man;  he  could  keep  his  head  when  all 
other  men  were  distressed  or  exultant; 
neither  anxiety  nor  diflaculty  nor  toil 
could  oppress  his  spirit.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  fund  of  sheer  force  made  him 
a  worker  of  miracles;  and  it  never 
failed  him.  Burdened  from  quite  early 
years  with  work  that  w’ould  have 
bowed  other  men  to  the  ground  or 
broken  them.  Temple  lived  on,  outliving 
nearly  all  his  peers,  never  abating  his 
tale  of  tasks,  living  fully,  strenuously, 
as  though  he  were  going  to  live  for 
ever,  seemingly  contemputuous  of  old 
age,  scorning  to  make  of  it  either  an 
asylum  or  a  rest  for  a  great  life  that 
had  earned  its  rest  as  not  one  life  in 


ten  thousand  ever  has  done  or  ever 
can.  He  has  died  fittingly:  nothing  cut 
off,  nothing  failing,  be  has  done  and 
been  more  than  mortal  man  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  do  or  be.  How  different  from 
Mandell  Creighton!  Creighton’s  death 
left  us  blank  with  disappointment,  hor¬ 
ror-struck,  at  the  sudden  failure  of  the 
highest  hopes,  restrained,  if  restrained, 
from  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion 
at  the  wanton  wastefulness  of  death, 
only  by  the  sense  that  this  was  the 
hand  of  God,  Temple’s  life  was  lived 
so  fully,  lived  right  out,  that  death 
hardly  seems  an  intruder  at  all;  so  long 
has  death  waited  and  so  courteously 
that  he  might  not  spoil  a  single  scene 
in  the  drama  in  which  it  was  his  part 
to  say  the  last  word.  Too  often  death 
is  in  such  hurry  to  have  bis  say  that 
he  cannot  wait  for  others  to  say  theirs: 
he  rudely  casts  his  shadow  on  the  stage 
in  bis  anxiety  to  come  on:  be  muddles 
all  the  action  and  brings  down  the  cur¬ 
tain  on  a  spoilt  performance.  Not  sd 
in  this  case.  Charon  has  waited  for 
his  passenger  to  come  to  him;  waited 
until  every  detail  was  perfected  on  this 
side,  waited  for  the  touching  speech  on 
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Victoria’s  death,  for  the  coronation, 
for  the  speech  on  the  education  bill. 
Temple  {Masses  from  life  to  life.  Not 
even  in  the  cloisters  of  the  stately  Ab¬ 
bey,  the  noblest  resting-place  for  God’s 
elect  and  man’s,  is  the  proper  monu¬ 
ment  to  this  man.  His  place  is 
amongst  the  living;  shades  and  seclu¬ 
sion  have  no  part  in  him. 

Great  as  he  was  intellectually,  he 
was  before  all  things  a  man  of  action. 
At  Rugby,  at  Exeter,  in  London,  and 
as  Primate,  it  was  not  scholarship,  it 
was  not  culture,  it  was  not  oratory, 
that  made  him  a  power,  it  was  admin¬ 
istrative  capacity,  the  faculty  to  gov¬ 
ern.  He  was  English  in  the  best 'sense: 
he  had  in  a  supreme  degree  what  the 
best  Englishmen  have  and  he  lacked 
what  most  of  the  best  Englishmen  lack. 
He  was  not  Indeed  the  better  for  his 
rough  manners,  his  unsympathetic 
habit,  the  absence  of  all  charm.  All 
this  was  simply  so  much  loss;  his  want 
of  polish  added  not  a  whit  to  his  hon¬ 
esty  and  strength.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
extremely  few  Englishmen  combine 
both;  and,  fortunately,  on  the  whole 
they  are  more  deficient  in  grace  than 
In  truth.  So  much  so  that  we  are  in¬ 
stinctively  inclined  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  an  unusually  courteous  man,  a 
more  than  normally  charming  woman, 
while  in  a  rough  man  we  rather  expect 
ultimately  to  reach  hidden  merit.  It 
would  be  grotesquely  slanderous  to 
suggest  that  Temple’s  reputation  for 
honesty  was  factitious  in  any  sense, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  his 
rough  exterior,  even  his  unmelodious 
voice,  made  popular  appreciation  of  his 
character  easier  and  more  certain  than 
greater  suavity  would  have  allowed. 
It  is  merely  an  instance  of  right  receiv¬ 
ing  factitious  assistance— right  usually 
meets  with  so  much  factitious  opposi¬ 
tion  that  it  would  be  bard  indeed,  if 
there  were  never  an  item  to  put  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  score.  Straight¬ 
forwardness,  uncompromising  honesty. 


we  have  no  doubt  is  the  idea  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Temple  of  quite  ninety  out  of 
every  hundred  who  knew  anything  of 
him.  Strange  ns  it  may  seem,  this  op¬ 
erated  as  a  conciliating  factor.  We  have 
known  clergymen,  not  seeing  things  as 
Temple  did  and  knowing  him  as  a  rul¬ 
er  in  the  Church,  who  were  quite  con¬ 
tent  and  willing  to  acquiesce  in  his 
guidance  because  they  knew  what  he 
was  about,  they  knew  that  he  was  hon¬ 
est.  Refusals  and  settings-down.  •  in 
circumstances  of  physical  discomfort, 
could  be  accepted  more  willingly  from 
this  honest  man  than  softer  words  from 
a  courtier  they  could  not,  or  felt  they 
could  not,  entirely  trust.  Temple  knew' 
not  how  to  flatter;  in  the  presence  of 
princes  he  was  as  in  the  presence  of 
workmen,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
pow’er:  very  many  of  them  loved  him. 
The  well-known  story  of  his  remark  as 
to  Queen  Victoria’s  memory  is  a  good 
illustration.  The  Archbishop  and  an¬ 
other  bishop  were  dining  with  the 
Queen,  when  she  referred  to  a  sermon 
she  had  heard  a  year  ago.  Thereupon 
the  other  bishop  complimented  Her 
Majesty  on  her  remarkable  memory: 
but  Temple  pointed  out  that  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  it,  for  be  bad 
reminded  her  of  the  sermon  yesterday. 

Honesty  was  the  one  great  fact  about 
Temple,  force  was  the  other.  How 
great,  how  gigantic,  was  the  force  of 
this  man  may  be  gathered  from  his 
own  career;  no  other  evidence  is  need¬ 
ed.  He  had  few  adventitious  circum¬ 
stances  to  help  him:  he  had  every  one 
of  the  great  qualities  that  tell  against 
worldly  success:  very  exceptional  in¬ 
tellectual  ability,  uncompromising  hon¬ 
esty,  incapacity  to  conciliate,  bad  man¬ 
ners,  a  rough  exterior.  That  a  man 
thus  handicapped  could  reach  the  Arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Canterbury,  which  has 
been  called  the  throne  of  golden  medi¬ 
ocrity,  is  an  amazing  thing:  It  is  a 
miracle  that  nothing  but  superhuman 
force,  as  men  go,  could  have  worked. 
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He  even  made  difficulties  of  his  own. 
His  independence  of  character  forbade 
his  concealing  views  as  a  young  man 
which  very  many  thought  very  danger¬ 
ous:  so  that  Temple,  as  Bishop  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  was  at  first  a  suspect.  He,  also, 
warmly  adopted  most  unpopular  causes. 
He  was  a  most  uncompromising  teeto¬ 
taller,  fiercely  so,  when  it  was  a  much 
more  difficult  thing  to  renounce  liquor 
than  it  is  now.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these 
mountains  of  obstacles,  he  reached  the 
highest  place  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  died  more  popular  than  at 
any  time  of  his  life,  never  having 
squared  a  single  conviction,  never  hav¬ 
ing  disguised  a  single  truth,  to  make  a 
friend  or  conciliate  an  enemy.  It  is  a 
marvellous  record. 

We  will  not  go  into  the  squalid  con¬ 
tention  which  party  in  the  Church  can 
claim  Temple.  He  was  just  to  all  par¬ 
ties.  He  insisted  on  the  whole  truth. 
Take  two  controversial  points.  He 
never  shirked  the  admission  of  Confes¬ 
sion  by  the  Church  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  but  he  always  Insisted  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Anglican  Church  excluded 
systematic  confession  on  the  Roman 
lines.  He  declared  definitely  that  the 
formulae  of  the  Church  admitted  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the 
Eucharist  but  equally  insisted  that  they 
did  not  require  it.  Similarly,  dealing 
with  his  clergy,  he  cared  for  the  men 
that  worked.  He  would  not  throw 
over  a  man  that  be  knew  to  be  an 
honest,  hard,  and  able  worker  because 
of  ritual  extravagance;  though  he  did 


not  sympathize  with  such  extrava¬ 
gance.  People  are  apt  to  think  that  in 
these  great  prelates  mundane  associa¬ 
tions,  their  mingling  with  the  great 
world,  their  absorption  in  large  matters 
of  policy  and  ecclesiastical  statecraft, 
crowd  out  the  real  spiritual  work  of  a 
clergyman.  That  Is  generally  a  super¬ 
ficial  inference.  We  came  across  an 
incident  which  showed  how  unfair 
would  be  such  an  inference  to  Temple. 
At  a  dinner  party,  a  guest  said  to  the 
host,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Archbishop 
as  it  proved,  that  he  could  not  believe 
in  God.  Temple  did  not  intervene  at 
the  time,  but  the  next  day  he  called  at 
this  man’s  house— he  was  not  a  distin¬ 
guished  person  in  any  sense— and  asked 
if  he  could  help  him  in  his  difficulties 
of  belief.  Many  less  busy  men  would 
not  have  found  time  to  do  that. 

Out  of  sheer  respect  to  the  Archbish¬ 
op’s  memory— public  grounds  apart— 
one  can  but  hope  that  his  successor  will 
carry  on  his  great  tradition— that 
strength  and  honesty  will  be  his  marks, 
that  he  will  be  a  man  not  a  courtier, 
just  rather  than  politic.  Otherwise  it 
were  a  treachery  to  the  memory  of 
Frederick  Temple,  who  may  honestly 
be  summed  up  in  lines,  that  only  bat¬ 
tered  him  of  whom  they  were  spoken  as 
epitaph: 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix’d  in  him  that  Nature  might 
stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world  “This  was  a 
man!” 


The  Saturday  Rertew. 
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It’s  foolish  work  tearing  things  to 
pieces  to  sew  ’em  together  again. 

Maggie  TuUiver. 

Martha  Lupton  had  been  considered 
“wonderful  house-proud”  in  those  far¬ 
away  days  on  which  she  now  looked 
back  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  sor¬ 
row— the  days  in  which  she  had  had  a 
bouse  of  her  own  and  “no  need  to  be 
behowden  to  nobry.”  The  house,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  had  been  her  hus¬ 
band's,  but  poor  old  Dicky  Lupton  had 
never  been  made  “mich  count  on.”  He 
had  been  well  bullied  and  kept  in  order; 
and  Martha’s  neatness  and  cleanliness 
had  made  his  life  a  sore  burden  to  him. 
Even  during  his  last  illness  the  poor 
man  had  scarcely  dared  turn  in  bed  for 
fear  of  rumpling  sheet  or  pillow-case. 
Some  of  the  neighbors  had  averred 
that  as  often  as  his  poor  feeble  hand 
plucked  at  the  counterpane  when  his 
end  drew  near,  Martha,  between  her 
sobs,  had  possessed  herself  of  it  and 
carefully  replaced  it  beneath  the  trim¬ 
ly-folded  clothes. 

But  now  Dicky  was  no  more,  and  all 
that  remained  of  him  was  a  framed 
sampler  worked  by  his  hand  in  youth— 
he  had  evidently  been  bom  to  be  hen¬ 
pecked— and  his  hat,  which  hung  in  a 
prominent  position  opposite  the  door 
“to  freet’n  tramps,”  Martha  said, 
though  whether  tramps  generally  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  visit  almshouses 
is  a  moot  point.  Yes,  Martha  now  oc¬ 
cupied  one  of  the  neat  row  of  tiny 
almshouses  situate  near  the  school,  and 
founded  by  the  same  generous  benefac¬ 
tor  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 
A  typical  Lancashire  man  this  must 
have  been,  open-handed,  warm-hearted, 
but  chary  of  words.  The  inscription 
over  the  school  porch  must  surely  have 
been  characteristic:  “Doce,  disce  vel 
discede.”  , 


Martha’s  present  home  was  a  narrow 
one,  it  was  true,  consisting  of  two 
rooms  which  she  shared  with  another 
old  woman  called  Moggy  Gill;  and  in 
this  enforced  companionship  lay  what 
Martha  felt  to  be  the  supreme  hardship 
of  her  lot.  She  could  put  up  with  liv¬ 
ing  on  charity,  having  worked  so  hard 
all  her  life;  now  that  she  was  no  long¬ 
er  able  to  “addle  wage,”  it  was  clearly 
somebody’s  duty  to  provide  for  her; 
therefore  she  pocketed  her  seven  shill¬ 
ings  a  week  without  scrapie,  and  made 
the  most  of  the  poor  little  dwelling  as¬ 
signed  to  her.  But  not  so  much  as  to 
have  it  to  herself!— that  was  the  crux. 
To  be  moidered  with  a  poor  do-less 
creature  same  as  Moggy— Moggy  who 
could  never  be  trusted  to  sweep  clean 
or  to  dust  the  back  of  a  chair  as  well 
as  the  front,  or  even  to  fill  the  kettle 
without  spilling  some  of  its  contents 
on  the  freshly  raddled  floor.  Moggy 
w’as  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a 
saint.  She  was  a  little  blear-eyed  old 
woman,  a  spinster.  “The  men-folk 
knowed  better  nor  to  pick  sich  a  poor 
missis  as  boo’d  ha’  made,”  Martha  fre¬ 
quently  asserted.  She  was  rheumatic 
and,  moreover,  clumsy;  and  though  she 
and  Martha  had  dwelt  together  for 
more  than  flve  years  she  had  not  yet 
begun  to  get  into  Martha’s  ways. 
Moggy  had  been  flrst  in  possession,  but 
the  other  at  once  took  command;  she 
continued  to  be  house-proud  even  in 
her  two  rooms,  and  not  only  delighted 
in  scrubbing  and  cleaning  and  polish¬ 
ing,  but  insisted  that  Moggy  should  be 
equally  energetic. 

“Share  and  share  alike,”  she  would 
say;  “you  scrub  floor  and  I’ll  r.iddle  it.” 

So  down  poor  old  Moggy  would  go  on 
her  rheumatic  knees,  while  Martha 
stood  <t\'er  her,  frowning. 

“I  knowed  ye’d  never  shift  hearth- 
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rug,”  she  would  cry  if  Moggy  evinced 
any  intention  of  shirking  the  two 
square  feet  of  flags  occupied  by  a  piece 
of  patchwork,  fashioned  by  Martha’s 
own  hands. 

“I— I  wur  just  a-comin’  to  it,”  she 
would  falter,  squatting  back  upon  her 
heels. 

“Nay,  you  was  for  leavin’  it— I  seed 
ye.  Mind  that  corner  now.  Get  clout 
well  In-to’t.  Your  Angers  is  all  thumbs, 
seemiu’ly.” 

“Never  content,”  Moggy  would  groan, 
dropping  on  all  fours  again. 

“Nay,  I’m  not  like  to  be  content  when 
folks  go  scampin’  their  work  that  gate. 
You  don’t  And  no  scampin’  about  my 
work.  When  I  undertake  a  thing  I 
stick  to  it.  I  undertook  to  make  that 
there  hearthrug,  and  neighbors  is  all 
agreed  ’tis  a  pictur’.” 

“  ’Tis  a  pictur’,  too,  Mrs.  Lupton;  ’tis 
sure,”  Moggy  would  agree  obsequious¬ 
ly,  hoping  to  give  the  conversation  a 
more  agreeable  turn. 

“Well,  then,  don’t  ye  go  a-makin’  lit¬ 
tle  of  it  by  layin’  of  it  on  a  dirty  floor,” 
Martha  would  return  unflinchingly. 

Her  achievements  in  the  way  of 
patchwork  caused  much  tribulation  to 
her  house-mate,  though  she  was  almost 
as  proud  of  them  as  the  maker  herself. 
Not  only  were  both  beds  covered  with 
quilts  deftly  fashioned  out  of  odds  and 
ends,  but  each  chair  had  a  patchwork 
cover,  and,  moreover,  cushions  of  the 
same;  the  tablecloth  was  ingeniously 
constructed  in  like  manner,  while  the 
hearthrug,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
was  a  miracle  of  its  kind.  Martha  pos¬ 
sessed  wonderfully  keen  eyesight  for 
her  years,  and  it  was  her  delight  after 
her  “readyin’  up”  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  to  sit  steadily  at  her  sewing  as 
long  as  daylight  lasted.  She  was  ac¬ 
tually  employed  on  the  construction  of 
a  carpet,  which  was  intended  to  cover 
the  centre  of  the  floor— a  stupendous 
achievement  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which  Moggy  looked  forward  with 


dread;  it  was  hard  enough  to  avoid 
getting  into  trouble  over  the  patchwork 
trophies  already  in  existence.  She  was 
not  allowed  to  tread  upon  the  hearth¬ 
rug,  and  was  obliged  to  shake  and 
dust  her  dress  before  sitting  on  a 
chair;  woe  to  her,  indeed,  if  she  In¬ 
cautiously  set  down  dish  or  cup  on 
the  table  without  first  removing  and 
carefully  folding  the  cover!  Sometimes 
she  looked  back  with  a  sigh  to  past 
days  when  a  certain  good-natured  old 
Irishwoman  had  shared  her  abode,  and 
they  two  used  to  sit  pleasantly  idle 
during  long  hours  chatting  and  gazing 
into  the  little  street.  But  Martha 
would  not  tolerate  idleness. 

“Ye  can’t  sew!”  she  had  exclaimed 
with  incredulous  scorn  on  one  of  the 
early  days  of  their  partnership,  “but  ye 
must  knit,  for  sure?” 

Then  on  Moggy’s  feebly  shaking  her 
head,  “Well,  then.  I’ll  soon  learn  ye.” 

And  in  spite  of  Moggy’s  protests  and 
many  bungling  mistakes,  “learnt”  she 
was,  and  thenceforth  while  Martha 
stitched  and  the  pattern  of  the  carpet 
grew  dally  more  complicated,.  Moggy 
sat  by  the  window  plying  her  needles 
and  sighing. 

In  the  autumn  of  a  certain  year  one 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  next-door  cot¬ 
tage  died,  and  was  replaced  by  a  wom¬ 
an  younger  and  more  active  than  any 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  little  row  of 
whitewashed  dwellings— a  woman  so 
active.  Indeed,  that  she  supplemented 
her  weekly  pittance  by  going  out  reg¬ 
ularly  to  work. 

Mrs.  Rimmer,  her  house-mate,  came 
in  one  day  to  comment  on  the  aston¬ 
ishing  fact  to  her  neighbors. 

“I  don’t  know  as  1  like  it  so  very 
well,”  she  remarked;  “’tis  awful  lone¬ 
some  for  a  body  to  sit  all  alone  by 
theirsels  all  day.  And  when  hoo  come 
In  o’  neets,  hoo’s  that  tired  I  can 
scarce  get  a  word  out  of  her.” 

“But  ye  have  the  place  to  yoursel’ 
all  day,”  cried  Martha  and  Moggy  to- 
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gether;  while  the  latter  added  with  a 
stifled  groan,  “an’  that’s  summat.” 

“Ah,”  cried  Martha  viciously,  “  ’tis 
summat  for  sure.  Nobry  to  get  in  your 
road;  nobry  to  go  upsettin’  your  things. 
Look  at  that  there  kettle  now.  Some 
folks  don’t  so  much  as  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  straight  and  crooked. 
When  that  there  kettle  begins  o’  bilin’ 
it’s  mich  if  the  whole  place  isn’t  in  a 
swim.” 

“  ’Tis  wi’  tryin’  not  to  walk  on  hearth¬ 
rug,”  pleaded  Moggy,  looking  at  Mrs. 
Bimmer  with  renewed  envy;  s/ie  did 
not  have  to  count  her  steps,  and  could 
put  her  kettle  on  her  coals  in  any  sort 
of  way  she  fancied.  It  must  be  pleas¬ 
ant,  Moggj’  thought,  to  be  so  free  as 
that 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  poising 
her  hands  upon  her  hips  and  looking 
round  dubiously,  “I  dunno;  I  don’t 
howd  wi’  bein’  always  forsook  like. 
W’hen  Mary  Makin  goes  out  of  a  fore¬ 
noon  I  assure  ye  I  feel  awful  lonesome. 
Nobry  to  pass  the  time  o’  day  or  to  of¬ 
fer  a  remark  of  any  mak’  fro’  mom 
till  neet— ’/t«  lonesome  as  how  ’tis— an’ 
It  don’t  seem  fair,  neither.  I  can’t  seem 
to  think  boo  does  her  share.  Hoo  gets 
her  mate  where  hoo  works,  you  know, 
an’  I  have  my  bit  o’  dinner  all  to  my- 
sel’!  Now  poor  Mrs.  Form  by,  as  is 
gone  to  her  long  home,  alius  went 
shares— our  appetites  was  mich  the 
same,  ye  know,  so  we  jest  paid  butcher 
share  and  share  alike,  but  Mary,  hoo 
won’t  pay  butcher  nought.  Hoo  says 
hoo  gats  mate  enough  o’  weekdays,  and 
hoo  doesn’t  fancy  ft  o’  Sundays.  I 
don’t  seem  to  have  the  heart  to  sit 
down  to  a  bit  o’  beef  by  mysel’.” 

“I’d  be  willin’  to  change  wi’  you,  I 
know,”  cried  Martha  vehemently,  “eh 
dear,  I  would!  I  would  that!” 

Moggy  said  nothing,  but  continued  to 
gaze  speculatively  at  Mrs.  Rimmer. 

“I  doubt  if  they’d  let  us  change, 
though,”  returned  the  latter  with  a 
laugh.  “The  folks  what  puts  us  in 


’ud  be  like  to  turn  us  out  altogether 
if  they  tliought  we  wasn’t  satisfied. 
Eh  dear!  ’Tis  the  A’mighty’s  will  I 
s’pose — we  must  each  bear  we’re 
own  burdens.  Well,  good-day  to  ye, 
neighbors.” 

“Good-day,  Mrs.  Rimmer.  Ye’ll  jist 
mind  that  little  mat  yon  by  the  door- 
hole;  I  don’t  mich  fancy  it’s  bein’ 
stepped  on.” 

“Dear  o’  me,  no  to  be  sure,  I  reckon 
ye  wouldn’t.  ’Tis  a  very  handsome 
thing  yon,  ’tis  for  sure.” 

And  making  a  long  step,  Mrs.  Rim¬ 
mer  crossed  the  precious  little  mat  and 
withdrew  to  her  own  quarters. 

“Poor  Moggy,”  she  muttered  to  her¬ 
self,  “I  never  did  see  a  body  so  put  up¬ 
on,  Eb  dear!  hoo  can  scarce  so  much 
as  look  reet;  Pother’s  down  on  her  for 
everything.  Now,  I  could  do  wi’  Moggy 
very  well— very  well,  I  could.  Hoo’s  as 
nice  and  quiet  a  creetur’  as  ever  I 
corned  across— I  never  heerd  her  give 
an  ill  word  to  nobry.  And  I’m  sure  I 
can’t  for  the  life  of  me  think  what 
manner  o’  good  there  can  be  in  all  they 
little  mats  as  nobry’s  allowed  to 
touch.” 

Meanwhile  the  couple  next  door  had 
returned  to  their  work  in  silence; 
Moggy,  a  little  sore  at  heart  at  Mar¬ 
tha’s  impatient  words.  She  needn’t 
have  made  little  of  her  before  strangers, 
she  thought.  Martha  stitched  away 
with  angry  jerks  of  her  thread.  Some 
folks  didn’t  know  when  they  were  well 
oflF.  There  was  Mrs.  Rimmer  reigning 
in  peace  and  solitude,  able  to  follow  her 
own  fancy  from  morning  to  night, 
while  her  betters  were  tied  to  them 
that  was  not  much  more  than  fools. 
“My  word!  When  folks  can’t  so  mich 
as  put  kettle  on  fire  wl’out  burnln’  it 
all  o’  one  side  and  havin’  It  spottin’  all 
over  clean  floor”— here  she  darted  a 
wrathful  glance  at  poor  clumsy  Mog¬ 
gy— “how  can  anyone  expect  the  place 
to  be  nice?  There’s  not  a  bit  o’  good 
in  my  bein’  house-proud,”  she  groaned 
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to  herself.  “If  I  was  Mrs.  Rimmer 
now - “ 

The  idea  gradually  took  firmer  hold 
of  her  mind,  till  at  last  the  desire  tff 
change  with  her  neighbor  grew  so 
strong  that  she  could  scarcely  eat  or 
sleep.  Her  temper  grew  shorter  than 
ever,  and  poor  Moggy,  becoming  more 
nervous  In  consequence,  blundered 
more  frequently. 

Matters  came  to  a  climax  one  day, 
when  in  the  endeavor  to  avoid  step¬ 
ping  on  one  of  Martha’s  cherished  mats 
she  backed  on  to  her  own  recently-filled 
bucket,  and  upset  its  contents  all  over 
the  freshly  raddled  fioor. 

Martha’s  language  on  this  occasion 
was  not  only  unparliamentary  but 
passed  the  bounds  of  even  cottage  pro¬ 
priety;  such  hard  things,  indeed,  were 
those  she  said,  and  in  such  vigorous 
language,  that  Moggy  sank  into  her 
own  little  chair  in  the  comer  and  fair¬ 
ly  sobbed  behind  her  apron.  The  sound 
of  her  lamentations  reached  the  ears 
of  Mrs.  Rimmer,  who  presently  popped 
her  head  in  at  the  door  to  inquire  what 
was  to-do. 

“I  can’t  thooal  it.  I  can’t  thooal  it!” 
walled  Moggy.  “I’d  sooner  go  to  the 
Union.  It  couldn’t  be  worse  theer  nor 
here.  T’  folks  wouldn’t  be  alius  bar¬ 
gin’  at  a  body.” 

“Don’t  ye  take  on.  Moggy,”  the  visi¬ 
tor  was  beginning  sympathetically, 
when  Mrs.  Lupton  broke  in,  with  her 
face  fiamlng. 

“It’s  all  very  well  to  say  ‘Don’t  take 
on.’  ’Tis  enough  to  break  a  heart  o’ 
stone,  it  is.  Jest  you  look  at  my  clean 
fioor!  Hoo  met  be  a  child - ” 

“Well,  the  mischief  isn’t  so  bad  when 
all’s  said  and  done,”  pleaded  the  other 
good-naturedly.  “I’ll  soon  fetch  a  cloth 
and  help  to  sop  it  up.  I  wouldn’t  be 
so  hard  on  the  poor  owd  lass,  Mrs. 
Lupton.  Hoo’s  all  of  a  shake, 

“I  wish  you  had  to  live  wl’  her,”  re¬ 
torted  the  wrathf  j1  Martha.  “I  doubt 


ye’d  not  be  for  pityin’  her  so  mich 
then.” 

“Eh,  dear,  I  wish  I  did  live  wi’  Mrs. 
Rimmer,”  groaned  Moggy.  “Hoo’d 
have  a  bit  more  pity— hoo’d  wouldn’t 
be  ever  and  alius  saucin’  an’  bargin’.” 

“Eh,  and  I  could  do  wi’  you  very 
well,”  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  touched  by 
the  tearful  words.  “We  all  have  our 
faults,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  expectin’  ye 
to  have  eyes  at  the  back  of  your  bead, 
as  how  ’tis.” 

“Ye  may  have  your  wish  then,”  cried 
Martha  violently.  “  ’Tis  my  wish  too, 
I’m  sure.  Will  ye  stick  to  what  ye’ve 
said,  Mrs.  Rimmer?  Will  ye  swop 
houses  wi’  me?  You’re  welcome  to 
Moggy,  and  I’d  be  fain  to  live  wi’  Mary 
Makln— ay,  that  I  would.  I’d  ax  no 
better  nor  to  have  her  out  of  the  road 
all  day.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  a  little 
taken  aback,  but  laughing  good-humor¬ 
edly,  “I  don’t  suppose  they’d  let  us.” 

“I’ll  go  and  ax  leave  mysel’,”  cried 
Martha  eagerly.  “I’ll  go  this  very 
minute  if  ye’ll  say  the  word.” 

“Do  now,  Mrs.  Rimmer,  love,”  plead¬ 
ed  Moggy,  looking  up  from  behind  her 
apron.  “You  and  me  was  alius  very 
thick,  and  I’m  sure  I’d  do  my  best  to 
please  ye^  The  two  houses  be  Jest  same 
—ye  should  have  your  ch’ice  o’  every¬ 
thing.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  mind  If  I  do,”  returned 
the  other,  still  half  in  Jest.  “I’ll  come 
and  wipe  up  the  fioor,  as  bow  ’tis.  But 
we’s  see.” 

Before  she  had  time  to  return  with 
her  cloth,  Martha  bad  donned  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  already  gone  some 
paces  down  the  street. 

“Dear  o’  me,  I  didn’t  look  for  to  be 
took  up  quite  as  quick  as  that  cooms 
to,”  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  looking  after 
her  with  a  dubious  face. 

“For  mercy’s  sake  don’t  call  her 
back,”  cried  Moggy  piteously.  “Eh, 
Mrs.  Rimmer,  if  ye  did  but  know!  I’m 
not  so  very  particular,  the  Lord  knows. 
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but  boo  fair  leads  me  the  life  of  a 
dog.” 

“I  dunno  how  ’twill  turn  out,  I’m 
sure,”  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  stiU  dubious. 
“I  didn’t  altogether  mean— well,  then 

- ”  with  a  change  of  tone  as  poor 

Moggy’s  face  fell,  “if  ’tis  to  be  ’twill 
be,  I  reckon,  and  we  must  hope  ’twill 
turn  out  for  the  best.” 

Martha  came  back  triumphant;  the 
authorities,  it  seemed,  bad  been 
amused  at  the  request,  and  bad  un¬ 
hesitatingly  granted  it.  Dinner  was 
no  sooner  over  and  the  things  “sided” 
than  she  set  about  collecting  her  pos¬ 
sessions  and  carrying  them  next  door. 

“I  thought  you’d  give  me  that  there 
quilt,”  hinted  Moggy,  as  she  saw  Mar¬ 
tha  not  only  remove  and  fold  her  own 
counterpane,  but  the  companion  one, 
which  had  for  so  many  years  adorned 
her  little  bed. 

“You  hadn’t  no  reet  to  think  no  such 
thing,  then,”  retorted  the  other,  with  a 
superabundance  of  negatives  which 
Moggy  felt  to  be  conclusive,  “I  didn’t 
mak’  it  for  thee;  I  made  it  for  the 
’ouse.” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  responded  Moggy  faintly; 
and  after  that  stood  by,  mutely  scratch¬ 
ing  her  elbows,  while  Martha  proceeded 
to  divest  the  chairs  of  their  cushions, 
and  remove  the  hearthrug  and  sacred 
doormat.  The  sampler  was  next  added 
to  the  pile  of  portable  property,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Lupton’s  hat  laid  on  top. 

“Now  I  reckon  all’s  ready,”  said  Mar¬ 
tha,  looking  anxiously  round;  “nay, 
theer’s  the  kettle-holder— hand  over. 
Moggy.” 

Moggy  left  off  scratching  her  elbows 
and  complied,  looking  more  and  more 
doleful;  that  kettle-holder  had  been  the 
cause  of  many  scoldings,  for  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  lining  had  been  a  test  of 
her  i)olishing  powers  as  regarded  the 
kettle-handle,  and  as  such  bad  been 
daily  subjected  to  severe  inspection 
from  Martha’s  keen  eyes;  but  she  was 
loth  to  let  it  go  all  the  same. 


“My  word,  the  house  do  look  won¬ 
derful  bare,”  cried  Mrs.  Rimmer,  ap¬ 
pearing  just  as  these  preparations  were 
domplete.  “I  hadn’t  thought  o’  bring¬ 
ing  aught  fro’  my  place.” 

“I  doubt  ye  haven’t  got  so  very  mlch 
to  bring  away,”  observed  Martha  paus¬ 
ing,  with  her  chin  resting  on  the  crown 
of  her  husband’s  hat. 

“Well,  I  dare  say  I  could  find  a  good 
few  things  if  I  was  to  look,”  returned 
Mrs.  Rimmer  with  a  startled  air.  “If 
Mrs.  Lupton  was  going  to  be  that 
havin’,  other  folks  bad  best  look  out 
for  their  reets,”  she  opined  Inwardly. 

“I  don’t  believe  there’s  nought  next 
door  that  doesn’t  belong  to  the  ’ouse,” 
asserted  Martha  firmly.  “You  was 
never  a  great  hand  at  your  needle,  Mrs. 
Rimmer.” 

“The  tay-pot’s  mine,  though,”  retort¬ 
ed  the  other  excitedly,  “for  I  paid 
fi’pence  ha’penny  at  Tyrer’s  mysel’  for 
’t.” 

“Ah,  but  you  went  and  broke  the 
t’other,”  cried  Martha  triumphantly; 
“and  that  was  found  on  the  premises. 
You’re  answerable  for  that  there  tay- 
pot,  Mrs.  Rimmer,” 

“Goodness  gracious,  I  never  did  see 
anybody  so  covetous!”  exclaimed  the 
last-named  lady,  raising  her  voice. 
“Tay-pot  as  was  broke  wasn’t  worth 
tuppence— that  It  wasn’t.  Spout  was 
chipped  off  when  I  coom,  and  knob 
gone  fro’  the  lid.  I  met  ha’  got  a 
cheap  one,  but  this  ’ere  wl’  the  fiowers 
on’t  took  my  fancy  like— you  can  take 
the  little  brown  one  as  is  here  if  you’ve 
a  mind.” 

“That’s  mine!”  said  Moggy  quickly; 
“  ’tls  my  own  as  I  brought  wi’  me. 
I’ve  a  likin’  for’t,  and  I  mun  keep 
it.” 

“Well,  It  stands  to  reason  I  mun  ha’ 
summat  to  drink  out  on,”  said  Mrs. 
Lupton,  speaking  as  energetically  as 
was  compatible  with  the  necessity  of 
keeping  her  chin  still  poised  on  the  top 
of  the  hat.  “I’m  to  be  responsible  for 
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a  tay-pot  o’  some  mak’,  an’  a  tay-pot 
mun  be  found. ” 

“See  you,  Mrs.  Lupton,”  retorted 
Mrs.  Rimmer,  “  ’tis  to  please  you  as  I 
agreed  to  mak’  this  change,  and  if  you 
go  for  to  take  my  tay-pot  off  me  I’ll 
jest  go  my  ways  back  again.  I’m  not 
a-goin’  to  be  put  upon  all  roads.” 

“There,  take  my  tay-pot,  Mrs.  Lup¬ 
ton,  do,”  cried  Moggy  eagerly.  “It 
mak’s  beautiful  tay,  an’  I’ll  reckon 
yo'll  take  good  care  on’t.  See,  I’ll  take 
it  over  for  ye— your  hands  is  full.” 

“Well,  ’tis  a  poor  shabby  little  thing, 
but  happen  I  can  do  wi’t,”  assented 
Martha  ungraciously;  and  with  that 
she  marched  out  followed  by  the  two 
others. 

“Dear,  Mrs.  Rimmer,  wherever  be 
you  a-chi.yin’  me  to?”  inquired 
Martha,  as  the  late  proprietress  of  the 
little  cottage  pushed  hastily  past  her 
In  order  to  possess  herself  of  sundry 
small  objects  which  she  feared  the 
new-comer  might  at  once  annex.  “Yon 
cushion’s  fast  to  the  chair;  ye  mun- 
not  carry  that  off.” 

“Raly,  I’d  think  shame  of  actin’  so 
havin’,”  groaned  the  other,  who  had 
dropped  upon  her  knees  beside  the 
chair  in  question  and  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  untying  the  string.  “If  ’tis 
fast  to  cheer,  Mrs.  Lupton,  ’tis  along 
o’  my  havin’  teed  it  wl’  my  own  hands. 
You’ve  took  off  every  single  wan  o’  the 
cushions  in  your  place.  I  mun  ha’  sum- 
mat  to  sit  on  as  well  as  yourself.” 

Martha  was  silenced  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  the  dispute  broke  out  afresh 
over  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  waged  hot¬ 
ly  when  a  certain  warming-pan  came 
in  question;  in  fact,  had  not  Mrs.  Rim¬ 
mer  reiterated  her  intention  of  renounc¬ 
ing  the  new'  plan,  Martha  would  never 
have  withdrawn  her  claim.  As  it  w’as, 
the  belligerents  parted  with  flushed 
faces  and  wrathful  hearts,  each  firmly 
convinced  that  she  had  had  the  worst 
of  the  bargain. 

As  the  doorways  of  each  pair  of 


houses  w'ere  situated  side  by  side  un¬ 
der  a  single  whitewashed  porch,  the 
position  of  Martha’s  new  room  was 
naturally  the  reverse  of  that  which  the 
old  one  occupied.  When  seated  in  her 
chair  betwixt  window  and  fire  she 
looked  down  the  street  instead  of  up; 
and  moreover  the  sun  came  into  her 
eyes.  She  felt,  as  she  subsequently 
expressed  it,  as  if  everything  was  left- 
handed  like,  and  she  was  always  put¬ 
ting  the  wrong  foot  foremost.  Then 
her  cushions  did  not  seem  to  fit  the 
chairs;  her  hearthrug  w’ould  not  lie 
smooth,  for  the  tiles  beneath  were  un¬ 
even;  her  doormat,  she  opined,  “would 
be  like  to  fade  wi’  the  sun  lyin’  on  it 
that  hot.” 

She  was  still  fidgeting  about  her  new 
premises  and  grumbling  to  herself  over 
the  disgraceful  way  in  which  Mrs. 
Rimmer  had  tried  to  overreach  her, 
when  a  heavy  clogged  foot  was  heard 
hammering  over  the  cobble-stones,  and 
in  another  moment  a  tall  woman’s 
figure  halted  on  the  threshold. 

“Hullo!”  cried  Mary  Makin  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  “Whatever’s  to-do  here?  Wheer’s 
Mrs.  Rimmer?” 

Martha  hesitated;  in  the  excitement 
of  making  the  transfer  both  parties 
had  momentarily  forgotten  the  third 
partner  in  the  transaction.  Mrs.  Lup¬ 
ton  suddenly  felt  it  would  be  a  little 
awkward  to  explain  matters,  for  the 
reason  of  the  exchange  had  mainly 
been  the  fact  of  Mary’s  being  “out  o’ 
the  road  all  day.” 

“Hoo’ve  gone  next  door,  my  dear,” 
she  returned,  however,  with  a  brisk  as¬ 
sumption  of  geniality.  “Ah,  that’s 
wheer  hoo’s  gone  to.  Hoo’ve  took  a 
fancy  for  livin’  wi’  Moggy,  d’ye  see, 
and  I’d  reckoned  I’d  jest  so  soon  bide 
here  wl’  you.” 

“Ah,”  returned  Mary  Makin  indiffer¬ 
ently,  “ye’ll  both  be  like  to  get  into 
trouble,  won’t  ye?” 

“Dear,  no.  Miss  Makin,”  replied 
Martha  with  her  most  dignified  air— 
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“  ’tis  all  agreed;  I’ve  been  to  ask  pro- 
mission.” 

“Sombry  met  ha’  axed  mine,  I 
doubt,”  said  Mary  in  rather  an  offend¬ 
ed  tone;  “but  ’tis  all  same  to  me  who 
lives  here.  I  don’t  see  mich  on  ’em.” 

“No,  to  be  sure,”  agreed  Martha, 
much  relieved.  “Ye’ll  take  off  clog  out¬ 
side,  wunnot  ye?” 

“I’ll  do  nought  o’  the  kind,”  respond¬ 
ed  Miss  Makin  with  spirit.  “I’m  not 
a-goin’  to  be  ordered  about  in  my  own 
house.  I’ll  take  ’em  off  same  as  I’ve 
always  done.” 

And  with  that— oh,  horrible  desecra¬ 
tion!— she  not  only  planted  one  large 
clog,  decidedly  in  need  of  wiping,  in 
the  very  centre  of  Martha’s  doormat, 
but  proceeded  to  clump  across  the  floor 
which  Mrs.  Lupton  had  just  raddled, 
and  to  take  up  her  position  on  the 
hearthrug  itself. 

“Here!  Look  out— mind  wheer  you’m 
goin’,  woman!”  cried  the  indignant 
Martha,  shocked  out  of  all  her  previ¬ 
ous  caution.  “They  things  isn’t  meant 
to  be  trod  on— ye  met  see  that  for  your- 
sel’  if  ye  had  e’en  in  your  head.  I 
reckon  ye’ve  done  for  that  hearthrug 
—an’  jest  look  what  a  mess  ye’ve  made 
on  clean  floor.  ’Tis  easy  seen  you’re 
not  used  to  dacent  ways.” 

Mary  contemptuously  kicked  the 
hearthrug  out  of  the  way.  “I  don’t 
think  nought  at  all  o’  sich  trumpery 
things,”  she  cried,  “all  made  o’  tags 
and  rags.  Wheer’s  we’re  own  hearth¬ 
rug?” 

“Mrs.  Rimmer  took  it  wi’  her,”  re¬ 
turned  Martha,  not  ill-pleased  to  draw 
down  the  new-comer’s  wrath  on  that 
recreant  one. 

“I’ll  soon  have  It  back,  then,  if  that’s 
all,”  retorted  Miss  Makin;  and  out  of 
the  house  she  marched,  every  step 
leaving  a  muddy  impression,  and  ham¬ 
mered  vigorously  on  the  neighboring 
door. 

Martha  remained  by  her  own  flreside, 
groaning  and  shaking,  not  only  with 


anger,  but  with  a  kind  of  fear— an  en¬ 
tirely  novel  sensation.  Never  in  all  her 
life  had  she  found  anyone  to  “stand 
up  to  her”  before;  and  now,  not  only 
was  Mary  determined  to  stand  up  to 
her,  but  was  evidently— so  she  owned 
to  herself  with  a  sinking  heart— quite 
ready  to  trample  on  her,  if  need  be. 

After  a  moment’s  flerce  altercation 
Miss  Makin  returned,  triumphantly 
carrying  a  mat,  of  the  kind  common  in 
cottages,  which  she  proceeded  to 
spread  in  front  of  the  Are;  then,  catch¬ 
ing  up  Martha’s  treasured  handiwork, 
turned  with  it  towards  the  door. 

“Wheer  are  ye  fur?”  inquired  Mar¬ 
tha,  with  trembling  tones. 

“Folks  next  door  mun  ha’  summat  to 
set  afore  fire,”  returned  Mary  laconi¬ 
cally. 

“Yon’s  mine!”  shrieked  Martha. 

“Well,  then,  mak’  up  your  mind  and 
tak’  your  ch’ice,”  returned  Miss  Makin 
resolutely.  “If  ye  leave  it  here  I'll 
stand  on’t.” 

Either  alternative  seemed  dreadful, 
and  while  Martha  was  lamenting  and 
hesitating,  Mary,  who  was  a  person  of  • 
prompt  action,  clumped  out  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  and  threw  the  precious  object  in 
at  her  neighbor’s  door,  which  she  then 
slammed  to. 

“Now,  let’s  hear  no  more  on’t,”  she 
observed  decidedly.  “You’ve  corned  to 
live  In  this  ’ere  house  without  a  ‘by- 
your-leave’  or  ‘wl-your-leave’  to  me. 
I’m  not  much  a-wboam,  but  when  I 
am  I’ll  thank  ye  to  keep  a  civil  tongue 
i’  your  head,  Mrs.  Lupton.  I  work 
hard  all  day,  and  I’ll  have  peace  and 
comfort  o’  neets.  So  now  ye  know,  an’ 
mun  act  accordin’.” 

Mary  looked  so  big  and  masterful,  as 
she  stood  there  with  her  muddy  feet 
firmly  planted  on  the  shabby  rug,  her 
expression  was  so  fierce  and  her  voice 
so  loud,  that,  though  several  retorts 
rose  to  Martha’s  lips,  she  forbore  to 
utter  them,  and  sat  down  instead,  sud¬ 
denly  and  quite  meekly. 
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Her  new  life  bad  begun  not  very 
auspiciously,  and  her  heart  sank  lower 
and  low'er  as  the  days  passed.  Mary 
Makin  was  quite  willing  to  accomplish 
a  due  share  of  work,  provided  she  was 
allowed  to  set  about  it  in  her  own  way. 
For  instance,  she  made  no  difficulty 
about  drawing  a  bucket  of  water  in 
the  morning,  but  violently  resented 
any  hints  about  carrying  it  carefully 
and  avoiding  letting  it  “swill  over.” 
She  would  clean  the  grate,  but  in  so 
noisy  and  careless  a  fashion  that  it 
was  less  trouble  to  Martha  to  under¬ 
take  the  job  herself  than  to  “clean  up” 
after  her.  The  older  woman.  In  fact, 
soon  got  Into  the  way  of  doing  every¬ 
thing  herself,  and  Mary,  whom  she 
had  perhaps  hoped  to  shame  by  such 
a  course,  merely  laughed  and  said, 
“Please  yo’rsel’  an’  you’ll  please  me. 
/  don’t  want  to  be  bothered.” 

Mary,  In  fact,  “wouldn’t  be  talked  to 
by  nobody”;  she  came  and  went  as  she 
chose,  and  would  just  as  soon  see  the 
house  dirty  as  clean.  It  was  this  which 
Mrs.  Lupton  found  most  lacerating  to 
her  feelings.  She  wouldn’t  have  mind¬ 
ed  the  work  so  much,  though  it  did 
seem  a  bit  hard  and  unfair;  but  that 
Mary  didn’t  appreciate  the  result  of 
her  labors— desh  and  blood  could 
scarce  thooal  that.  She  had  mussed 
and  crumpled  her  beautiful  new  cov¬ 
erlet  till  Martha,  in  high  dudgeon,  had 
removed  it  from  her  bed;  she  would 
have  made  the  doormat  a  sight  with 
mud  and  dirt  if  its  owner  had  not  pru¬ 
dently  laid  it  by  and  replaced  It  with 
a  piece  of  sacking,  which  was  not  only 
an  eyesore,  but  a  very  inefficient  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  floor.  As  for  the  way 
she  rumpled  the  cushions,  as  Martha 
frequently  lamented,  “Hoo  was  war’ 
nor  any  mon!” 

It  was  true  that  the  discomfort 
caused  by  Mary’s  presence  only  en¬ 
dured  for  a  few  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four;  but  even  In  her  absence 
the  time  did  not  seem  to  pass  very 


pleasantly.  What  was  the  good  of 
making  the  place  clean  when  a  body 
knew  it  would  be  all  “mucked  about” 
at  nightfall?  As  for  going  on  with  the 
carpet,  could  Martha  ever  hope  to  put 
it  down  In  that  house?  Often,  as  she 
sat  stitching  by  herself  with  her  back 
to  the  window,  for  the  light  hurt  her 
eyes,  she  would  And  her  thoughts 
wandering  to  the  hours  she  had  spent 
in  the  company  of  Moggy,  who  was 
always  so  pleasant  spoke.  How  she 
had  admired  the  patchwork,  to  be  sure! 
She  had  taken  thought  on’t  and  been 
proud  on’t.  A  body  might  say  a  word 
to  Moggy  without  putting  her  into  a 
fury.  Moggy  didn’t  snore  o’  neets, 
neither. 

“I  doubt  I  were  a  bit  too  ’ard  on 
her,”  reflected  Martha  many  a  time. 

One  day  Mrs.  Rimmer  looked  in. 

“I  reckon  you’re  ’appy  now,  Mrs. 
liUpton,”  she  remarked.  “Dear  o’  me, 
this  is  a  nice  little  place,  isn’t  it?  I 
can  never  seem  to  settle  so  well  next 
door.  Well,  ye’ve  got  it  all  your  own 
way  now,  haven’t  ye?” 

“Ah!  I  have,”  agreed  Martha,  with¬ 
out  enthusiasm.  “How’s  Moggy?  I 
think  hoo  met  ha’  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  in.  ’Tis  very  Ill  done  o’  her  to 
keep  away  all  this  time,  arter  her  an’ 
me  lived  together  slch  a  many  year.” 

“Eh!  I  reckon  hoo  thought  you’d 
fancy  her  room  more  nor  her  com¬ 
pany,”  retorted  the  other,  with  a  laugh. 
“Hoo  is  but  a  poor  owd  dunderhead  at 
best  o’  times.” 

“Onybody’s  better  nor  nobry,  I  reck¬ 
on.” 

The  words  had  no  sooner  leaped  out 
of  Martha’s  lips  than  she  repented  of 
them;  indeed,  she  stopped  short  with 
such  a  startled  face  as  might  have 
proved  to  a  keen-witted  observer  that 
the  sentiment  they  expressed  w^s  a 
kind  of  revelation  to  herself;  but  Mrs. 
Rimmer  was  not  given  to  these  niceties 
of  observation,  and  merely  clapped  her 
hands  with  a  crow  of  laughter. 
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“Eh  dearl’’  she  exclaimed;  “that's 
summat  new!  I  never  thought  to  hear 
you  say  so.” 

“Eh,  I  nobbut  meant  to  say,”  re¬ 
turned  Martha,  correcting  herself  with 
dignity,  “ ’t  ’ud  nobbut  be  manners 
to  coom  and  ax  how  I  felt  mysel’, 
and  how  the  change  was  agreein’  wi’ 
me." 

“Well,  ’tisn’t  for  want  o’  thinklu’  on 
ye,  then,”  returned  the  visitor.  “  ’Tis 
fair  moiderin’  the  way  boo  goes  on 
about  ye— wonderin’  this  and  wonder¬ 
in’  that.  Hoo  hasn’t  mich  to  say  at 
best  o’  times,  but  when  hoo  does  oppen 
mouth  hoo  does  nothin’  but  clack, 
clack  about  yoursel’.  Hoo  fair  m ' 
ders  me  to  death,  whlppin’  up  hearth¬ 
rug  if  I  so  mich  as  set  foot  nigh  ’t. 
‘^Irs.  Lupton  wouldn’t  like  onybody  to 
tread  on  ’t,’  says  hoo.  ‘I  think  we 
ought  to  take  the  same  care  on  ’t  as 
Mrs.  Lupton  would  hersel’.’  ” 

Martha’s  face  relaxed.  “Hoo’s  a 
well-meanin’  poor  creator’,”  she  ob¬ 
served  condescendingly;  “very  well 
meanin’.  But  hoo  met  ha’  dropped  in 
to  see  me  as  how  ’tis.” 

“I’ll  tell  her,”  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  add¬ 
ing  with  a  grin,  “How  are  ye  gettin’ 
on  wi’  Mary?” 

“Well  enough,”  returned  Mrs.  Lup¬ 
ton  shortly. 

“Hoo’s  pratty  stiff-necked,  isn’t 
hoo?”  went  on  the  other,  with  a 
chuckle.  “Ye’ll  noan  find  it  so  easy 
to  sauce  Mary  as  poor  Moggy  yon.” 

Mrs.  Lupton  threaded  her  needle 
with  great  precision  and  made  no  re¬ 
ply;  and  Mrs.  Rimmer  backed  away 
towards  the  door  with  a  sarcastic 
smile. 

“Seems  to  me  yo  don’t  find  yoursel’ 
changed  for  the  better,”  she  remarked 
as  she  turned  to  cross  the  threshold, 
and  was  gone  before  Martha  could  re¬ 
spond. 

Before  the  latter  had  had  time  to  re¬ 
cover  from  her  wrathful  perturbation 
a  hesitating  tap  came  at  the  open  door. 


and  Moggy's  stooped  form  insinuated 
itself  round  it. 

“I  heerd  you  was  axin’  for  me,”  she 
began,  advancing  timidly. 

“  ’Tis  a  wonder  as  ye  let  yoursel'  be 
axed  for,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Lupton 
with  spirit.  “You’re  a  very  great 
stranger.  Moggy  Gill.” 

“I  was  afeerd  o’  gettin’  into  your 
road,”  returned  Moggy,  so  humbly  that 
the  other  relented  and  smiled  upon  her 
quite  affectionately. 

“I’m  fain  to  see  ye  as  how  ’tis,”  she 
said  pleasantly.  “You’re  lookin’  very 
well.” 

“  ’Tis  more  nor  I  can  say  for  you. 
Mrs,  Lupton,”  returned  the  visitor, 
who  had  been  staring  at  her  former 
companion  with  an  expression  of  much 
concern.  “Eh,  dear,  you’re  sadly  war- 
sened.  Eh,  that  you  are,  my  dear! 
Whatever  ha’  you  been  doin’  to  your- 
sel’?” 

“I  dunno,  I’m  sure.”  replied  Martha, 
thoughtfully  pricking  her  face  with 
her  needle,  “unless  it’s  the  hard  work. 
Ye’d  never  think.  Moggy,  what  work 
I  have  cleaning’  up  arter  Mary.  Hoo 
makes  more  dirt  nor  a  raon,  that  hoo 
does,”  cried  Martha  energetically.  “If 
our  Dicky  had  made  one-half  the  mess 
hoo  does  when  he  were  wick  I’d  ha’ 
taken  l)esom  to  him.” 

“I  doubt  you  would.”  agreed  Moggy 
with  conviction.  “Well,  but  doesn't  hoo 
do  her  share  o’  readyin’  up  th’  place?" 

“I’d  sooner  do  it  mysel’,”  replied  Mrs. 
Lupton,  lowering  her  voice.  “Hoo 
does  it  so  ill  to  begin  wi’,  and  boo’s 
got  slch  a  tongue— I’m  fair  freetened 
of  her.  I  tell  you.  Moggy,  I’d  sooner 
meet  a  boggart  ony  day,  nor  Mary  in 
one  of  her  tantrums.” 

Moggy  sat  aghast,  feeling  as  though 
the  earth  were  crumbling  beneath  her 
feet.  Mrs.  Lupton  afeard! 

“Well,  but  ye’ll  be  killin’  j’oursel’ 
this  gate,”  she  hazarded  presently.  “I'd 
reckon  I’d  best  look  in  to-morrow 
mornin’  and  gie  you  a  bit  of  a  hand. 
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Mrs.  Lupton,  soon  as  ever  Mary’s  out 
o’  the  road.” 

"Nay,  but  you’ve  got  your  own  work 
to  do,”  said  Martha  hesitatingly;  the 
longing  look  on  her  face,  however,  be¬ 
lied  her  words,  and  Moggy  went  on 
eagerly: 

“I  could  come  easy— I  could  that. 
Mrs.  Rlmmer  does  a  good  bit  hersel’, 
and  boo’s  not  so  very  particular - ” 

"I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,”  interrupted 
Mrs.  Lupton  severely,  “I’m  sorry  to 
hear  Mrs.  Rimmer  isn’t  particular.  I 
doubt  the  place  is  but  ill-done  to,  now, 
sin’  I  left  it.  I  doubt  I  shouldn’t  know 
it  again.” 

“Very  like  you  wouldn’t,”  agreed 
Moggy  shamefacedly. 

“Well,”  resumed  Mrs.  Lupton  loftily, 
“  ’t’ud  happen  be  Just  so  well  if  you 
irould  look  in  to-morrow.  Moggy— I 
could  put  you  in  the  way  o’  things 
again— I  reckon  you’ll  be  forgettin’  all 
as  I  learnt  ye  wi’  so  mich  trouble.” 

“Oh,  no.  I’ll  not  forget,  Mrs.  Lupton,” 
returned  Moggy  with  an  ingratiating 
smile,  “I  wouldn’t  be  sich  a  ninny  as 
to  forget— but  I’ll  coom  as  how  ’tis.  I 
could  welly  cry  to  see  how  wummlcky 
you  do  look.” 

Come  she  did  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  and  to  work  she  set,  with  as  much 
good  will  and  as  little  discrimination 
as  ever.  To  Martha’s  credit  be  it  said 
that  she  was  quite  tolerant  of  her 
shortcomings,  and  beyond  an  occa¬ 
sional  “Well  to  be  sure!”  and  “Did  a 
body  ever  see  the  like!”  when  Moggy 
made  a  particularly  stupid  mistake, 
did  not  reprimand  her  at  all. 

Indeed,  at  the  end  of  Moggy’s  labors, 
she  showed  such  real  pleasure  and 
gratitude  at  the  results  that  the  little 
old  woman  was  quite  overcome. 

“Don’t  name  it,  Mrs.  Lupton.  my 
dear,”  she  cried,  shaking  her  warmly 
by  the  hand,  “  ’tis  a  real  pleasure— eh, 
that  it  is.  I’d  think  nothin’  at  all  o’ 
poppln’  in  every  day  to  do  the  same— 
and  I  will  too.  Now  do  let’s  set  out 
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doormat  and  tablecloth  and  all,  same 
as  in  th’  owd  times.  I  can’t  abide  to 
see  th’  place  wl’out  ’em.” 

Martha  needed  very  little  pressing  to 
comply  with  this  request,  and  smiled 
benignly  as  Moggy’s  admiration  broke 
forth. 

“Ell,  dear,  but  it  do  look  pratty!  Our 
place,  yon,  dunnot  look  the  same  wl’¬ 
out  ’em.  I  can  scarce  fancy  it  is  the 
same.  I  used  to  feel  so  proud  lookin’ 
about  me  of  an  arternoon  when  I  was 
sat  at  my  knlttin’.” 

“Well  then,  if  that’s  all,”  returned 
Martha  condescendingly,  “you’d  be 
very  welcome  to  come  and  set  here  at 

■'t.er  dinner,  and  bring  your  knlttin’ 
wi’  you.” 

“I  will,”  agreed  Moggy  joyfully: 
“dear,  ’tis  quite  a  while  since  I  did  any 
knittin’!  Mrs.  Rimmer,  boo  don’t  seem 
to  take  to  the  needlework  mich.  Well, 
I’ll  coom.” 

After  dinner  she  reappeared  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  for  many  subsequent  days 
this  mode  of  procedure  continued.  Mrs. 
Rimmer  made  no  objection  at  first; 
but  as  day  after  day  Moggy  “popped 
next  door  to  lend  a  band  to  poor  Mrs. 
Lupton,”  or  “jest  nipped  in”  for  an 
hour  or  two  with  her  knitting,  she 
grew  first  sarcastic,  and  then  indig¬ 
nant. 

“I  tell  ye  what  it  is,”  she  cried, 
bursting  in  upon  the  pair  one  after¬ 
noon  as  they  sat  contentedly  opposite 
each  other,  busy  each  with  her  own 
piece  of  work.  “I  tell  ye  what  ’tis, 
ye’d  ha’  showed  a  deal  more  sense  if 
ye  hadn’t  axed  me  to  change  bouses  at 
all.” 

Martha  looked  up  from  her  sewing 
in  dignified  surprise. 

“Eh,  dear,  Mrs.  Rimmer,  you  give  me 
quite  a  turn!”  she  exclaimed. 

“Turn!”  echoed  Mrs.  Rimmer,  fold¬ 
ing  her  arms  at  her  waist  and  inflating 
her  nostrils.  “Talk  o’  turns!  Ye’d 
best  turn  out  o’  this  and  let  me  turn 
in  again,  I  reckon.” 
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Martha  dropped  her  patchwork  and 
gasped;  Moggy  looked  up  mildly. 

“What  Is  it  as  has  vexed  ye?”  she 
inquired. 

“Vexed!”  retorted  Mrs.  Ilimmer. 
“W’ell,  I’m  not  to  say  vexed,  but  I’m 
a  deal  surprised— a  deal  I  am.  You, 
as  couldn’t  put  up  wi’  each  other  when 
you  was  together,  now  ye  must  be  for 
ever  callin’  out  for  each  other!  I’m 
sure  Mrs.  Lupton  sees  a  deal  more  o’ 
you.  Moggy,  nor  I  do.” 

“Did  ye  want  me,  then?”  inquired 
Moggy,  rising  with  as  much  alacrity 
as  the  stiffness  of  her  joints  would  al¬ 
low. 

“Nay,”  returned  Mrs.  Rimmer,  in  a 
somewhat  mollified  tone,  “I  don’t  want 
ye— not  particular  I  don’t;  I  only  say 
there’s  no  sense  in’t  If  you  howd  so 
much  to  one  another’s  coompany,  why 
did  ye  give  over  livin’  together?  Why 
don’t  ye  live  together  now?”  she  added 
with  Increasing  vehemence.  “Why  don’t 
ye  change  back,  Mrs.  Lupton?” 

Martha  and  Moggy  looked  at  each 
other,  the  same  eager  query  in  the  eyes 
of  both.  Mrs.  Rimmer  intercepted  the 
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glance,  and,  being  in  the  main  a  good- 
natured  woman,  burst  out  laughing. 

“Well,  to  be  sure!”  she  cried  as  soon 
ns  she  could  speak.  “Eh,  dear!  Well 
I  never!  Well,  fetch  back  your  things, 
Mrs.  Lupton,  and  I’ll  fetch  back  mine.” 

“Are  ye  sure  ye  don’t  mind?”  in¬ 
quired  Moggy  politely. 

“Mind?  Why,  not  a  bit,  lass.  I  alius 
liked  this  house  best,  and  I  reckon  I’ll 
sec  jest  as  mich  o’  you  as  I  do  now. 
You'll  be  more  like  to  mind  arter  a 
bit,”  she  added  feelingly, 

“I  can  mak’  mysel’  very  well  content 
wi’  Mrs.  Lupton,”  asserted  Moggy 
stoutly;  “very  well  I  can— her  an’  me 
was  al’ays  thick,  and  I— I  don’t  know 
the  reason  on’t,  but  I  don’t  seem  able 
to  get  into  onybody  else’s  ways.” 

As  Mrs.  Rimmer  vanished,  still 
laughing,  Martha  turned  quickly  to  her 
old  crony. 

“Eh,  thank  ye  for  that  word.  Moggy. 
If  you  can  content  yoursel’  wi’  me  I 
can  do  wi’  you.  Eh,  that  I  can.  I 
don’t  ax  for  no  better  company.  I’ve 
missed  ye  awful.” 

M.  E.  Francis. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

We  grow  where  none  but  God, 
Life’s  Gardener, 

Upon  the  sterile  sod 
Bestows  His  care. 

Our  morn  and  evening  dew— 
The  sacrament 

That  maketh  all  things  new— 
From  heaven  is  sent: 

And  thither  ne’er  in  vain. 

We  look  for  aid. 

To  find  the  punctual  rain 
Or  sun  and  shade. 
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Appointed  hour  by  hour 
To  every  need. 

Alike  of  parent  flower 
Or  nursling  seed; 

Till,  blossom-duty  done. 

With  parting  smile. 

We  vanish,  one  by  one. 

To  sleep  awhile. 

John  B.  Tabb. 

CAMPAIGNING  WITH  KITCHENER. 

Bt  a  Staff  Officbb. 

The  future  biographer  of  Viscount  one,  and  how  much  wear  and  tear  was 
Kitchener  will  experience  many  difll-  thereby  saved  let  those  say  who  have 
culties  when  he  endeavors  to  trace  the  had  the  misfortune  to  serve  under  gen¬ 
re-conquest  of  the  Sudan  in  the  ar-  erals  attiicted  with  the  curse  of  pen- 
chives  of  the  Egyptian  War  Ofllce.  None  manship.  1  do  not  offer  it  as  a  model 
of  our  generals  before  Kitchener  ever  for  imitation,  first,  because  Kitcheners 
attempted,  still  less  succeeded  in  at-  do  not  grow  on  every  tree,  and  next, 
tempting,  to  wage  war  without  orders,  because  the  conditions  of  one  campaign 
without  forms,  without  states  or  pa-  are  never  exactly  reproduced  in  an- 
perasserie  of  any  sort  or  kind.  A  nor-  other.  Even  as  it  was,  had  anything 
mal  year's  campaign  in  the  Sudan  be-  happened  to  K.,  it  w'ould  have  taken 
gan  with  the  issue  of  the  ordre  de  Pall  Mall  and  Cairo  a  few  years  to 
bataiUe  to  those  concerned,  and  ended  discover  where  and  what  the  army 
with  the  promulgation  of  the  Queen’s  was,  and  they  would  have  been  forced 
congratulations  at  the  close  of  the  war.  to  resort  to  advertisements  in  the  ag- 
The  rest  of  the  usually  voluminous  ouy  columns  of  the  dervish  newspapers 
documents  incidental  to  campaigning  to  obtain  elementary  ideas  on  the  sub- 
are  wanting,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons  ject. 

—namely,  that  none  ever  existed.  Each  commander  of  the  units  scat- 

When  the  average  Aldershot  general  tered  all  over  that  enormous  strategic 
takes  the  fleld  he  has  foisted  on  him  chessboard,  from  Cairo  to  Kassala  and 
a  mass  of  phenomenally  useless  docu-  from  Suakiii  to  Kortl,  only  knew,  only 
ments,  which  do  more  to  cause  general  was  allowed  to  know,  what  he  saw  at 
trouble  and  paralysis  than  any  acts  of  the  extremity  of  his  sun-blistered  nose, 
the  enemy:  I  could  name  a  campaign  He  had,  say,  four  companies,  a  few 
not  a  thousand  miles  from  Suakin  that  camel  corps  orderlies,  and  so  many 
was  entirely  ruined  by  them.  But  days’  supplies:  he  had  an  idea  that 
Kitchener’s  office  stationery  consisted  Dick  This  or  Harry  The  Other  occu- 
of  a  sheaf  of  telegraph-forms  which  pied  a  post  or  a  well  some  hundreds 
he  carried  in  his  helmet  and  a  pencil  of  miles  away;  but  whether  the  army 
which  he  carried  in  bis  pocket— and  had  marched  or  fought,  or  won  or  had 
that  sufficed.  Moreover,  he  seldom  disappeared  bodily  into  the  Great  Be- 
read  an  official  letter,  and  never  wrote  yond,  he  never  knew,  and  had  grown 
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tired  of  trying  to  discover.  Why  should 
he  know  or  care?  K.  looked  after  that, 
K.  looked  after  everything;  and  the 
very  moment  that  the  last  pair  of 
boots  was  worn  out  and  the  last 
mouthful  of  grain  was  being  issued  to 
the  cattle,  down  dropped,  like  manna 
from  heaven,  a  fresh  supply  in  the  nick 
of  time,  coming  from  goodness  knows 
where,  by  road  or  rail  or  river:  down 
it  was  dumped,  and  with  a  word  and 
a  blow  away  went  the  transport  to 
serve  some  one  else,  who  also  thought 
that  if  he  did  not  die  of  ennui  he  could 
make  a  tolerable  certainty  of  stan-a- 
tion— and  was  always  disappointed. 
And  then  one  tine  day  when  he  least 
expected  it,  and  had  come  to  reckon 
himself  as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind,  a 
few  curt  words  came  clicking  otf  on 
the  wires— “March  in  half  an  hour.” 
And  he  marched,  and  all  the  others 
marched,  and  everybody  marched,  un¬ 
til  he  woke  on  another  line  morning  at 
dawn  to  find  he  was  with  others,  and 
that  he  and  the  others  were  the  army. 
And  how  it  was  done  he  did  not  stop 
to  inquire,  was  not  indeed  allowed  time 
to  ask,  for  all  the  news  he  got  was  to 
march  again  at  dawn. 

I  remember  well  meeting  Kitchener 
in  1897  and  asking  him  when  The 
Event  was  due  to  happen.  “Thirteen 
months  hence,”  was  the  answer,  “Thir¬ 
teen  months!”  I  said;  “that  is  a  long 
time  to  wait.”  “Yes,  it  is,”  said  K.; 
“but  remember  that  some  of  us  have 
been  waiting  for  it  for  thirteen  years.” 

A  good  slice  out  of  the  best  years  of 
a  man’s  life!  and  what  uphill  work 
in  all  those  years,  all  the  forming  and 
fashioning  of  the  weapon  by  Wood  and 
Grenfell,  all  the  selection  of  the  tools, 
the  amassing  of  information  by  Win¬ 
gate,  the  endless  endeavor  to  get  a 
quart  of  men  pressed  into  the  pint-pot 
of  the  Budget,  the  schemings  and 
plottings  by  Staveley  Gordon  and  poor 
Rogers  to  get  the  best  weapons,  the 
best  supplies,  the  best  artillery  and 


most  up-to-date  equipment— to  make, 
in  short,  a  field  army  out  of  what  the 
general  public  looked  on  as  a  most  in¬ 
different  police,  and  looked  on  askance 
at  that. 

Oh  those  Budgets!  what  good  stories 
could  be  told  of  them  if  some  of  the 
dead  could  speak  and  the  living  were 
not  greatly  tongue-tied!  Half  a  mil¬ 
lion,  not  a  penny  more,— and  do  what 
you  can  with  it:  that  was  about  the 
gist  of  the  pro-consular  ultimatum  each 
year;  and  the  problem  was  how  to  or¬ 
ganize  as  a  mobile  army,  equip,  train, 
and  feed  20,000  men  or  more  on  a 
credit  only  capable  of  supporting  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Gerolstein. 

But  the  pennies  were  saved  here  and 
cut  there,  and  everybody  did  the  work 
of  three  men  until  something  was 
saved,  and  with  this  something  there 
was  purchased,  very  much  under  the 
rose  and  quite  without  the  knowledge 
or  concurrence  of  Ball  Mall,  (luick-tiring 
batteries,  the  latest  plant,  labor-saving 
machinery,  and  every  sort  and  kind  of 
new  invention,  until  at  last  Kitchener, 
Avho  had  been  the  dcMS  ex  machinCi  from 
first  to  last,  set  his  steam-roller  in  mo¬ 
tion  and  rolled  the  enemy  fiat. 

The  Cabinet  Council  that  decided  the 
advance  on  Dongola  made  a  fortunate 
hit  for  their  party,  for  Egypt,  and  for 
England.  It  was  all  so  simple.  There 
was  a  big  map,  fortunately  not  a  large- 
scale  map,  on  the  table,  and  some  one 
chanced  to  see  Dongola  written  in  big 
letters.  What  more  natural  than  that 
ilr.  Chamberlain  should  remark,  “Let’s 
go  to  Dongola”?  It  sounded  quite  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  nobody  made  any  objec¬ 
tion.  Off  went  a  wire,  and  before  Lord 
Cromer  had  time  to  turn  round,  the 
army  had  taken  wing.  That  was.  lit¬ 
erally  and  without  exaggeration,  the 
beginning  of  the  reconquest  of  t!ie 
Sudan. 

Kitchener  is  one  of  the  hardest  and 
most  accurate  thinkers  I  can  name:  he 
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is  always  thinking;  not  meandering 
aimlessly  tlirougli  a  wilderness  of  cas¬ 
ual  imaginings,  but  thinking  up  and 
down  and  round  and  through  his  sub¬ 
ject;  planning  every  move,  foreseeing 
every  counter-move,  registering  every 
want,  forestalling  every  demand,  so 
that  when  he  conducts  a  campaign  wltli 
that  unerring  certainty  that  seems  to 
recall  the  onward  march  of  destiny, 
luck  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
aflair,  for  K.  lias  arranged  that  every¬ 
thing  shall  happen  as  it  does  happen, 
and  that  i)artlcular  way  and  no  other. 

Somewhere  in  tlie  iiuhlirtte  of  Pall 
•Mall  tliere  is  a  paper  with  tlie  record 
of  a  meeting  that  took  place  at  the 
Egyptian  War  Office  before  the  final 
campaign.  Only  Kitchener,  Wingate, 
and  another  officer  were  present.  In 
less  than  two  hours  K.  laid  bare  the 
entire  plan  of  subsequent  operations, 
met  every  inquiry,  formulated  every 
want,  satisfied  every  objection.  He 
had  worked  right  through  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  his  mind,  and  saw  daylight  on 
the  farther  side  of  it.  Everything  was 
ready:  there  were  so  many  boats  to 
take  so  many  men  and  guns  and  ani¬ 
mals  at  a  certain  fl.\ed  date,  depending 
on  the  Nile  flood,  which  could  be  cal¬ 
culated  with  precision;  there  were  so 
many  weeks’  supplies  to  be  at  this 
place  and  that,  and  the  British  con¬ 
tingent-calculated  economically  to  the 
fraction  of  a  guardsman  by  the  order 
to  leave  band-boys  behind— was  re¬ 
quested  to  arrive  at  a  certain  given 
date,  to  steam  and  march  to  a  certain 
point,  to  fight  its  usual  battle  1000 
miles  from  the  chair  in  which  K.  was 
sitting,  and  to  leave  for  London  the 
very  next  day  with  its  work  accom¬ 
plished.  And  all  these  things  happened 
precisely  as  ordained  at  that  meeting, 
so  that  one  momentarily  believed  that 
even  the  unexpected  had  been  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  art  of  war. 

The  gift  of  overcoming  apparently 
insuperable  difficulties  which  the  Sir¬ 


dar’s  officers  possessed  in  such  a 
marked  degree  was  very  largely  due 
to  the  unbending  severity  with  which 
he  treated  all  failures,  whether  high 
or  low  were  responsible  for  them.  A 
thing  was  ordered:  it  had  to  be  done, 
and  consequently  it  was  done;  no  ex¬ 
cuses  prevailed  for  an  Instant,  So 
wlien  an  officer  lost  a  Nile  steamer 
tbrough  the  stupidity  of  a  subordinate 
lie  was  a  ruined  man;  when  the  wires 
failed  to  connect  K.  with  his  base  at 
a  critical  moment,  the  young  officer  in 
charge  lost  all  the  fruits  of  his  long 
and  meritorious  labors.  If  no  chief 
ever  acknowledged  more  fully  and  gen¬ 
erously  good  w'ork  well  done,  no  one 
also  was  ever  more  unforgiving  of 
failure,  to  no  matter  w’hat  cause  the 
failure  might  be  due.  Once  in  the  hot¬ 
test  moment  of  a  blazing  Sudan  sum¬ 
mer  I  incautiously  reported  that  D. 
had  got  sunstroke,  and  therefore  could 
not  execute  some  order.  “Sunstroke!” 
K.  replied;  “what  the  devil  does  he 
mean  by  having  sunstroke:  send  him 
down  to  Cairo  at  once.”  However,  D. 
being  a  friend  of  mine,  I  wired  to  warn 
him  that  he  was  under  a  delusion  and 
was  quite  well,  and  the  order  was  car¬ 
ried  out.  and  nothing  more  heard  of 
the  matter,  while  poor  D.  lived  to  get 
himsejf  handsomely  killed  before  Mafe- 
klng. 

On  another  occasion  I  took  part  in  a 
river  reconnaissance  under  Colin  Kep- 
pel:  we  were  aground  for  seventeen 
hours  on  a  falling  Nile  in  the  middle 
of  the  Dervish  army,  and  100  miles 
from  our  outposts;  and  if  Keppel  had 
not  been  a  handy  man  of  the  best  type, 
we  might  have  been  there  now.  We 
had  no  small  boats.— the  Budget  did 
not  run  to  such  luxuries.— but  a  raft 
was  made  out  of  odds  and  ends  of  tirp- 
ber,  and  the  anchor,  weighing  about  a 
ton,  was  ferried  out  on  it  to  a  sand¬ 
bank  by  forty  stalwart  Gipples.  work¬ 
ing  up  to  their  necks  in  the  water,  and 
we  got  a  bearing  on  the  anchor,  and 
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hauled  off  with  great  difflcultj’.  I  told 
part  of  the  story  to  K.  ou  my  return. 
“And  how  did  you  get  the  anchor  to 
the  sandbank?”  he  asked.  “Oh,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  “one  of  the  crew  swam  across 
with  the  anchor  in  his  mouth.”  “Oh, 
really,”  was  all  K.  said,  as  if  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world! 
If  we  had  been  in  a  worse  plight,  I 
really  think  he  would  have  expected 
Keppel  to  swim  back  with  the  gunboat 
in  his  mouth,  and  would  only  have 
said,  “Oh,  Keppel,  I  want  you  to  kind¬ 
ly  start  again  in  half  an  hour.  ...” 

Much  of  K.’s  success  was  no  doubt 
due  to  his  wise  choice  of  the  tools  he 
used— they  really  were  tools  rather 
than  men;  and  no  finer  body  of  young 
fellows  ever  wore  sword  than  those 
splendid  oflicers  who  worked  and 
slaved  for  him,  day  after  day,  in  those 
God-forsaken  sand-swept  wastes.  But 
no  one  knows,  no  one  perhaps  will 
ever  fully  know,  the  extent  to  which 
K.  was  implored,  beseeched,  cajoled  by 
the  highest  in  the  land  to  employ  A. 
or  B.  or  C.  on  his  staff,  or  anywhere. 
K.  was  adamant  to  such  requests.  I 
remember  one  case  of  a  really  first-rate 
ofl3cer,  who  came  out  armed  with  a 
letter  from  a  very  illustrious  person¬ 
age,  almost  amounting  to  a  command, 
that  the  officer  should  be  employed. 
The  letter  was  duly  delivered:  whether 
it  was  answered  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
but  K.  chose  his  own  men  and  not 
other  people’s,  and  the  officer  in  ques¬ 
tion,  after  kicking  his  heels  in  Cairo 
for  several  weeks,  returned  to  London 
without  hearing  a  word  about  employ¬ 
ment.  This  happened  in  hundreds  of 
cases.  K.  was  not  then  the  power  he 
is  now,  and  his  implacable  disregard 
of  the  pets  of  society  argues  a  strength 
of  character  which  has  always  seemed 
to  me  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  his 
fearless  Independence. 

When  Ian  Hamilton  came  back  from 
South  Africa  he  Is  reported  to  have 
said  that  K.’s  chief  of  the  staff  had 


nothing  to  do  but  smoke  his  pipe.  That 
was  certainly  true  in  the  Sudan,  and 
one  can  easily  beiieve  that  the  leopard 
does  not  change  his  spots.  No  general 
has  ever  been  more  entirely  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  help  of  those  immediately 
around  him:  not  one  of  his  tools  was 
indispensable,  nor  even  a  dozen  of 
them,  though  many  did  not  realize  the 
fact. 

“Are  you  going  to  bring  up  General 
X.  for  this  campaign?”  I  once  asked 
him.  “No,  I  don’t  think  so,”  K.  re¬ 
plied;  “he  is  doing  very  well  wffiere  he 
is,  and  on  my  staff  he  aiways  makes  a 
channel.’'  K.  hated  channels,  hated 
any  stralt-walstcoat  which  hampered 
and  confined  him,  and  here  is  an  in¬ 
stance.  This  same  X.  had  been  very 
well  brought  up,  and  he  liked  to  issue 
a  sealed  pattern  daily  order  which  was 
anthema  to  K.,  and  the  more  as  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  when  the  army  was 
all  under  his  baud,  and  orders  were 
best  conveyed  verbally.  However,  X. 
was  so  importunate  that  at  last  out  of 
sheer  weariness  K.  dictated  an  order, 
and  X.,  full  of  a  new  and  blissful  sense 
of  importance,  hurried  off  to  get  it  duly 
copied,  registered,  duplicated,  sealed, 
signed,  and  delivered  in  the  good  old 
style.  Meanwhile  K.  strolls  out,  and 
accidentally  meets  Broadwood,  his  cav¬ 
alry  commander.  “Oh,  Broadwood.” 
says  K.  in  that  soft  and  almost  depre¬ 
cating  drawl  which  some  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  could  mimic  to  the  life,  “will 
you  kindly  take  four  squadrons  and  a 
couple  of  guns  and  push  on  forty  miles 
to  clear  up  the  situation,  and  start  in 
half  an  hour.”  “Very  good,  sir,”  says 
Broadwood,  who  was  a  man  of  few 
words.  As  the  cavalry  were  jingling 
out  of  camp  X.  comes  out  of  his  tent 
with  his  orders  hot  from  the  press,  and 
meets  them.  “Where  are  you  off  to?" 
exclaims  X.  Mutual  explanations  fol¬ 
low,  when  It  is  found  that  K.’s  verbal 
orders  are  entirely  different  from  those 
he  dictated,  and  poor  X.  went  back  to 
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his  tent,  and  thenceforth  gave  up  the 
issue  of  the  daily  order  as  a  hopeless 
task. 

K.’s  otiicers  took  their  cue  from  their 
chief’s  mns  gene,  and  imitated  his 
methods.  Once  a  general  officer  was 
inspecting  a  post  on  tlie  line  of  com¬ 
munications,  and  duly  arrived  at  tlie 
little  hut  which  represented  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  majesty  of  the  army  in 
some  wind-swept  hole.  Enter  X.,  and 
looking  round  espies  an  office-table  and 
two  trays,  one  full  of  papers.  Inter¬ 
ested,  he  reads  the  label  attached  to 
each.  The  empty  one  was  ticketed 
“Business”  and  the  other  “Bosh.” 
“E.xcellent  officer,”  purrs  X.,— “thor¬ 
oughly  understands  liis  work  and 
Kitchener’s  methods.”  But  when  he 
went  further,  and  proceeded  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  papers  in  the  “Bosh”  tray,  his 
feelings  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described  on  finding  tliat  the  docu¬ 
ments  consisted  exclusively  of  his  own 
voluminous  orders  and  memoranda! 

P’rom  an  instinct  of  self-preservation 
nobody  ever  slept  with  more  than  one 
eye  shut  when  K.  was  with  the  army, 
A  sound  sleeper  was  always  in  danger 
of  finding  himself  alone  in  the  desert, 
and  the  army  gone.  This  actually  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  worthy  officer  who  was 
rather  hard  of  hearing.  Some  one 
whispered  “Dervishes,”  and  the  army 
marched  softly  away  without  beat  of 
drum  in  the  usual  half  hour  or  less. 
The  officer  awoke,  and  in  place  of 
20,000  men  found  nothing  living  in 
sight  except  two  bald-headed  vultures. 
It  was  very  much  the  same  thing  on 
K.’s  own  staff.  With  the  earliest  glim¬ 
mer  of  light  the  tall  erect  figure  came 
slowly  out  from  his  lair  in  the  bivouac, 
mounted,  and  rode  silently  away  into 
the  darkness.  If  a  staff  officer  or 
A.D.C.  noticed  the  fiitting,  he  fiung 
himself  into  the  saddle  and  started  in 
hot  pursuit;  but  K.  never  said  “Come,” 
never  cared  or  noticed  if  he  was  ac¬ 
companied  or  not,  and  if  the  earth  had 


opened  and  swallowed  up  his  staff,  I 
do  not  think  he  would  have  noticed  it 
on  his  return. 

But  with  this  peculiarity,  due  largely 
to  his  powers  of  concentration,  and  to 
long  years  passed  in  self-sufficing,  self- 
reliant  lonesomeness,  K.  had  one  ex¬ 
cellent  custom,  namely,  of  living  in  one 
mess  with  the  whole  of  his  very  small 
staff,  perhaps  eight  or  nine  men  alto¬ 
gether,  and  of  being  always  accessible 
to  information  and  opinions  of  all 
.sorts.  He  was  thereby  placed  in  close 
touch  with  that  strange  uncanny  Will- 
o'-the-wisp,  the  spirit  of  the  army, 
which  some  generals  who  live  too 
much  apart  from  and  above  their  men 
never  count  with  and  never  understand 
—to  their  own  infinite  loss  and  the 
army’s.  During  many  an  evening  in 
camp  or  bivouac  Kitchener  often 
talked  long,  openly,  and  convincingly 
upon  reforms  needed  in  the  War  Office 
and  the  array.  Of  his  opinions  on  these 
points  it  is  too  soon  to  speak,  for  he 
may  yet  have  occasion  to  put  them  into 
practice.  So  I  shall  only  say  that  many 
of  his  ideas  were  novel  and  all  were 
radical,  and  that  they  are  calculated 
to  produce  a  very  considerable  ffutter- 
ing  in  Pall  Mall  dovecots  and  among 
the  old  women  of  both  sexes  wdien  Big 
Ben  chimes  out  K.’s  hour  of  office  and 
responsibility. 

No  man  ever  kept  his  own  counsel 
better  than  K.  when  fighting  was 
afoot:  there  was  never  .any  leakage  of 
information,  because  there  was  never 
any  Information  to  leak.  Once  when 
the  enemy  threatened  our  line  of  com¬ 
munications  I  expressed  some  anxiety 
about  our  wires,  which  were  laid,  for 
all  the  world  to  see,  as  a  ground-line 
along  the  desert,  glistening  in  the  sun 
and  bearing  a  meaning  even  to  a  der¬ 
vish,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  K. 
told  me  to  ride  down  to  the  river-bank 
and  say  if  I  felt  happier:  down  I  went, 
and  after  diligent  search  discovered  a 
second  wire  cunningly  laid  under  the 
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bush  and  sedges.  As  1  was  about  to 
ride  back  I  saw  a  steamer  pushing  off, 
and  asked  the  young  engineer  officer  on 
board  what  he  was  about:  it  turned 
out  that  he  had  personal  instructions 
from  K.  to  lay  a  third  line  of  telegraph 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  no 
one  in  the  army  but  the  chief  and  this 
young  officer  had  wind  of  the  matter. 
Assurance  was  made  not  doubly  but 
trebly  sure.  I  always  feel  a  confidence 
amounting  to  certainty  that  when  K. 
arrives  on  the  bank  of  the  Styx  he  will 
saunter  up  with  a  Berthon  boat  under 
his  arm:  to  think  of  his  being  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  goodwill  of  an  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  ferryman  in  the  passage  of  an 
unfordable  river  is  not  an  idea  that 
one's  mind  is  able  to  contemplate  for 
a  moment. 

Kitchener  was  the  living  providence 
of  the  army  in  the  Sudan,  just  as  Na¬ 
poleon  was  for  the  Grande  Arm^e — only 
the  latter  perished  of  cold  and  hunger, 
and  the  army  in  the  Sudan  thrived  on 
heat  and  thirst.  The  fighting  and  ma¬ 
noeuvring  was  done  for  K.  as  it  was 
done  for  Napoleon,  very  largely  by  sub¬ 
ordinates,  Hunter,  Gatacre,  and  a  bevy 
of  impossibly  youthful  colonels,  many 
of  whom,  alas!  like  the  chivalrous 
Wauchope,  the  dashing  "Le  Gallais,  and 
that  fine  soldier  Benson,  have  since 
fallen  at  the  head  of  their  columns  on 
the  blood-stained  battle-fields  of  South 
Africa. 

K.  was  no  drill-master,  and  having 
been  so  long  occupied  with  adminis¬ 
tration,  so  long  exiled  from  training- 
grounds  of  all  arms,  was  at  first  a 
little  out  of  his  element  when  he  took 
personal  and  direct  command  of  a 
large  mixed  force  In  our  mediaeval 
battles,  in  which  steady  drill  was  an 
essential  and  early  Victorian  formation 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

But  even  here  the  character  of  the 
man  came  out:  it  was  not  K.  who 
adapted  himself  to  the  drill-book  but 
vice  rcruO.  While  we  were  waiting  for 


Mahmud  near  the  Atbara,  ready  to 
pounce  on  him  whichever  road  of  ad¬ 
vance  he  selected,  K.  had  the  Infantry 
and  guns  out  in  the  desert  day  after 
day,  and  there  first  regulated  and  per¬ 
fected  the  formations  which  served  us 
so  well,  and  were  employed  in  all  the 
marching  and  fighting  up  to  the  end  of 
the  campaign.  But  he  proceeded  in 
his  own  way,  discarding  all  precedents 
of  the  drill-ground  as  useless  lumber, 
and  basing  his  dispositions  upon  tlie 
habits  and  tactics  of  the  enemy  and 
upon  nothing  else.  And,  after  all,  how 
history  repeated  itself.  Read  the  story 
of  Napoleon’s  and  Klfber’s  fights  in 
Egj’pt,  and  see  the  close  affinity  be¬ 
tween  our  tactics  and  theirs:  go  farther 
back  and  read  in  Gibbon  of  the  march 
of  the  Roman  army  up  the  Euphrates 
against  Sapor,  King  of  Persia:  there 
was  our  march  up  the  Nile  reproduced 
in  fac-simile  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years  before,  with  such  weird  simili¬ 
tude  that  one  often  seemed  to  have 
dropped  out  of  one’s  own  era  and  to 
bo  transported  back  to  another  age  by 
some  strange  fantastic  genii  of  the 
desert. 

It  was  very  curious  to  watch  what 
Napoleon  called  Venfantemcnt  d'un  pro- 
jet  in  Kitchener’s  mind.  Napoleon  at 
such  a  moment  was  always  In  a  state 
of  nervous  exaltation  and  Irritability, 
comme  vne  jeune  fille  qui  accouche,,  as  he 
more  forcibly  than  elegantly  expressed 
it.  Kitchener,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
quite  the  reverse:  he  became  more  and 
more  taciturn  and  morose,  more  re¬ 
served,  more  impenetrable,  more  self- 
contained  than  ever,  as  though  seeking 
farther  and  farther  down  in  the  depths 
of  his  own  mind  for  the  right  answer 
to  the  great  question.  It  all  seems 
simple  now;  but  there  were  moments 
in  that  long  campaign  when  great  de¬ 
cisions  had  to  be  taken— moments  when 
a  single  fault  or  slip  might  have  im¬ 
perilled  the  success  of  the  campaign 
and  the  safety  of  the  army.  I  reniem- 
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ber  a  message  coming  at  an  anxious 
moment  from  far,  far  away,  giving  a 
round  dozen  good,  adequate,  and  close¬ 
ly  argued  reasons  why  K.  should  not 
attack  the  enemy:  yet  he  attacked  and 
beat  the  enemy— annihilated  him,  in 
fact— with  that  message  in  his  pocket. 
Itemember  that  we  were  1500  miles 
from  our  base  with  only  some  500  men 
holding  the  line  of  communications, 
and  with  all  the  tribes  eagerly  expect¬ 
ing  a  reverse,  and  determined  to  make 
it  a  disaster.  Others  may  forget,  or 
may  never  have  understood;  but  for 
the  man  responsible  such  moments  can 
never  be  forgotten,  for  they  burn  too 
deeply  down  into  the  soul.  Once  the 
decision  taken,  K.  became  a  different 
being,  and  the  heavy  frown  relaxed. 
The  thing  was  more  than  decided— it 
Kas  done;  and  he  watched  the  consum¬ 
mation  with  quiet,  easy  confidence, 
more  in  the  guise  of  an  interested  spec¬ 
tator  watching  a  new  play  than  in  that 
of  the  Impresario  all  of  a  tremor  be¬ 
tween  hopes  and  fears. 

K.'s  state  of  mind  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle  was  indeed  not  the  least  like 
that  of  most  generals.  I  think  he 
looked  on  a  battle  as  a  necessary  but 
exceedingly  vulgar  and  noisy  brawl, 
and  that  the  intellectual  part  of  him 
always  regretted  when  he  could  not 
strangle  or  starve  the  enemy  out  with¬ 
out  a  crude  appeal  to  brute  force.  If 
he  could  have  been  induced  to  issue 
an  order  for  the  battle,  it  would  have 
read  somewhat  as  follows  if  it  had 
come  from  his  heart:  “Here  you  are,  O 
troops!  and  there  is  your  enemy.  1 
have  clothed  you,  fed  you,  cared  for 
you,  placed  you  in  the  most  advanta¬ 
geous  tactical  and  strategical  position 
possible,  so  now  please  go  and  fight  it 
out,  and  let  me  know  when  it  is  all 
over.” 

He  knew  his  fighting  generals  and 
trusted  them,  and  his  trust  was  never 
misplaced;  and  if  he  is  not  the  hawk- 
eyed  battle-chief  that  Wellington  was. 


l.e  is  this  much  the  more,  that  he  places 
his  own  men  in  positions  where  they 
cannot  lose,  and  the  enemy  in  positions 
where  they  cannot  win.  Can  any  one 
ask  for  more? 

No  man  surely  ever  more  hated  pa¬ 
rade.  show,  and  theatrical  effect,  or 
less  courted  popularity.  He  never  spoke 
to  a  private  soldier  and  never  looked 
at  him:  there  will  be  no  Bulletins  de 
la  Grande  Arm6e  in  the  records  of  bis 
career,  for  he  has  neither  the  gift  nor 
the  inclination  to  make  those  subtle 
appeals  to  our  incomparable  fighting 
men  which  touch  their  heart  and  win 
their  confidence,  and  in  this  respect  he 
approaches  nearer  to  the  type  of  Wel¬ 
lington  than  to  any  other.  After  our 
battalions  had  rushed  through  the  der¬ 
vish  lines  at  the  Atbara,  Kitchener 
chanced  to  ride  up  and  meet  the  Brit¬ 
ish  columns  re-forming.  Seldom  indeed 
cun  conqueror  have  bad  a  prouder 
moment,  for  he  was  received  with  such 
a  roar  of  maddened  applause  as  I  have 
never  heard  before  or  since,  and  per¬ 
haps  none  of  us  will  ever  bear  again, 
for  that  class  of  fighting  is  pretty  well 
ended  for  every  one  this  side  of  the 
grave.  K.  was  pleased,  but  happy  he 
was  not:  he  would  rather  have  been 
anywhere  else  at  that  moment,  and  I 
had  to  implore  him,  at  the  urgent  re¬ 
quest  of  one  of  our  colonels,  to  come 
and  say  a  few  words  to  the  men, — 
words  inaudible  because  drowned  in  a 
fresh  outburst  of  frenzied  cheering. 
Another  amusing  instance  of  K.’s  ha¬ 
tred  of  theatrical  effect  occurred  at  the 
close  of  this  same  fight.  There  was  a 
deadly  feud  of  long  standing  between 
K.'s  and  Hunter’s  native  standard- 
bearers.  K.'s  rtag.  like  all  bis  turnout, 
was  new  and  clean,  and  quite  un¬ 
touched  by  battle  or  breeze:  Hunter’s 
flag,  on  the  other  band,  bore  the  hon¬ 
orable  scars  of  long  service  and  hard 
fighting,  and  had  become  a  very  tatter¬ 
demalion  of  a  flag— all  rags  and  rem¬ 
nants.  The  life  of  K.’s  standard-bearer 
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was  no  doubt  made  a  burden  to  bim 
by  invidious  comparisons,  and  be  only 
bided  bis  time  to  cry  quits.  So  it  be¬ 
fell  that  after  tbe  figbt  I  happened  to 
glance  back  at  tbe  flag,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  it  apparently  shot  tbrougb 
and  tbrougb,  torn,  battered,  and  bang¬ 
ing  in  rags  as  tbougb  it  bad  been 
burled,  like  tbe  heart  of  tbe  Bruce, 
into  tbe  thickest  of  the  fight.  I  pointed 
it  out  to  K.,  who  only  smiled  grimly 
and  ordered  a  new  one! 

Tbe  Atbara  was  a  stiff  figbt.  and 
rather  a  dangerous  fight  to  boot,  for  at 
one  moment  everybody  who  held  a 
rifie,  friend  and  foe  alike,  was  firing 
towards  every  point  of  tbe  compass. 
Into  that  hell  K.  rode  almost  alone  and 
quite  unarmed,  holding  up  bis  band  to 
stop  tbe  tiring,  and  offering  pardon  to 
the  still  living  remnant  of  the  van¬ 
quished,  who  I’ushed  out  from  trench 
and  hut  to  throw  themselves  and  their 
arms  at  his  feet,  as  though  recognizing 
the  master  spirit,  and  seeking  safety 
under  his  shadow.  Yet  there  were 
some  who  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse 
him  afterwards  of  every  crime  against 
humanity,  and  I  recall  that  scene  and 
wonder  at  the  little  wisdom  and  less 
justice  of  his  worthless  detractors. 

Later  on,  as  we  rode  through  the 
dcm,  Lord  E.  Cecil  joined  us,  and  pres¬ 
ently  K.  pulled  up  among  the  charred 
corpses  on  the  burning  ground  to  make 
some  inquiries.  Cecil  made  a  grimace 
and  pointed  to  the  ground:  it  was 
strewn  with  dervish  shells  lying  about 
under  our  horses’  hoofs  and  the  hoofs 
of  the  chief’s  horse,  with  the  grass  on 
fire  all  round  them.  Neither  of  us 
spoke,  but  Kismet,  destiny,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is  that  sits  behind  the  crupper, 
impelled  K.  to  move  on,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  a  column  of  smoke  shot 
up  into  the  air,— the  shells  had  explo¬ 
ded.  But  K.  had  passed  on,  for  his  hour 
had  not  struck,— destiny  had  need  of 
bim  still. 

When  the  fighting  folk  had  had  their 


say  the  looters  had  a  merry  time,  and 
many  a  battle  relic  that  now  hangs  in 
hall  and  cottage  was  garnered  by  those 
anxious  for  a  memento  of  the  day.  K. 
was  dictating  to  the  Queen  when  there 
passed  in  front  of  us  a  pony  led  by  a 
syce,  and  laden  with  spoils  selected 
from  that  field  of  plenty  with  the 
praiseworthy  discrimination  of  an  art 
connoisseur.  K.  hailed  the  man,  and 
selecting  the  finest  coat  of  mail  and 
the  most  beautifully  finished  spear, 
bade  me  take  it  to  General  Gatacre 
with  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  splen¬ 
did  gallantry  and  good  judgment  with 
which  he  had  led  his  fine  brigade.  I 
seem  to  see  now  the  pleasant  light  that 
shone  in  that  brave  soldier’s  eyes  as  I 
gave  him  the  message  word  for  word. 
Gatacre!  What  a  splendid  fellow,  and 
how  willingly  any  of  us,  whom  he 
worked  to  death  in  the  Sudan,  would 
have  given  our  right  hands  to  save  him 
from  the  fate  that  befell  him— at  the 
hands  of  his  own  chiefs— in  South  Af¬ 
rica.  He  taught  us,  in  Chitral,  the 
Sudan,  and  South  Africa,  two  great 
lessons:  first,  never  to  make  difliculties; 
secondly,  never  to  complain  of  any 
hard  knocks  of  fate,  and  to  take  the 
rough  and  the  smooth  things  of  life  as 
they  came.  Oh,  you  poor  deluded  Brit¬ 
ish  public,  will  you  never  distinguish 
between  the  men  and  the  dummie.s? 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that 
throughout  a  campaign  Kitchener  was 
absorbed  in  his  work,  to  the  entire  and 
complete  exclusion  of  every  other  mat¬ 
ter.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say 
that  he  had  no  other  interests,  but 
there  were  at  least  none  that  appeared 
on  the  surface:  neither  sport,  litera¬ 
ture,  politics,  nor  art,  still  less  the  idle 
frivolities  of  society,  interested  him  at 
all,  and  I  can  only  recall  a  single  in¬ 
cident  which  concerns  a  half  or  more 
of  the  human  race,  namely,  the  femi¬ 
nine  portion  of  it.  Once,  just  once,  the 
eternal  feminine  entered  into  his  stra¬ 
tegical  plans  and  influenced  them  in 
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a  curious  manner.  When  Mahmud 
marched  to  the  Atbara  Kitchener 
raised  his  camp  and  placed  himself  be¬ 
tween  Mahmud  and  the  Nile,  settled 
himself  down  twenty  miles  from  his 
foe,  and  waited.  No  matter  which  line 
of  advance  the  dervishes  selected  they 
were  bound  to  be  met,  bound  to  be 
fought.  But  to  most  of  us  the  one 
consuming  dread  through  all  these 
long  days  of  w’aiting  was  that  Mah¬ 
mud  sliould  escape,  up  the  Atbara  or 
back  across  tlie  desert  the  way  he  had 
come,  for  both  roads  w’ere  absolutely 
open  to  him.  At  last  I  mentioned  our 
fears  to  the  chief.  “They  dare  not  go 
back  without  fighting  now,”  he  said; 
“tliey  dare  not:  they  would  never  be 
able  to  face  their  w’omen.”  It  was 
perfectly  true  and  perfectly  just. 

Every  one  knows  from  countless 
sketches  and  photographs  K.’s  person¬ 
ality  campaigning:  the  long,  lithe,  ac¬ 
tive  figure,  with  back  as  straight  as  a 
dart,  the  almost  dandified  finish  of  the 
uniform,  and  the  workmanlike  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  equipment— every  inch  a 
soldier  and  a  leader  of  men.  But  one 
hardly  recognizes  the  K.  one  knows  so 
well  when  he  assumes  the  conventional 
disguises  of  mufti:  It  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  being,  and  there  is  nothing  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  man.  Kitchener  is 
a  good  rider,  sitting  his  mount  with 
easy  grace  and  the  lightest  of  hands, 
born  of  long  habit  and  long  hours  in 
the  saddle.  Always  well  mounted,  he 
travels  far  and  fast,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  longest  day  his  horse  was  never 
distressed,  sure  sign  of  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  horse  and  rider, 

I  have  ventured  to  remark  that  K.’s 
forte  was  not  infantry  drill,  and  this 
little  deficiency  nearly  landed  us  in  a 
nasty  place  at  Omdurman.  After  the 
watering-hose  part  of  the  battle,  when 
the  Khalifa’s  first  grand  attack  had 
been  beaten  off,  we  were  ordered  to 
advance  in  Echelon  of  brigades  from 
our  left  upon  the  dervish  capital.  I 


w’as  at  that  moment  with  Lyttelton’s 
Brigade,  and  this  order  gave  us  the 
first  place  in  the  advance,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  poor  Wauchope’s  Brigade, 
for  w'e  were  as  jealous  of  each  other 
as  two  old  tomcats.  Now,  a  movement 
in  Echelon  is  never  easy,  even  on  a 
peace  parade,  for  a  small  unit;  and 
with  any  force,  large  or  small.  It  can 
only  be  carried  out  properly  if  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  be  maintained  betw'een  the 
units  is  named.  No  distance  being 
given,  tile  natural  consequence  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  brigade  behind  us  w'ould 
not  give  way  an  inch,  and  instead  of 
remaining  a  good  way  off  in  our  right 
rear,  began  treading  on  our  heels  as  a 
protest  against  not  being  in  front.  This 
threw’  out  the  whole  formation.  Max¬ 
well  and  Lewis  in  rear  became  dis¬ 
jointed,  wiiile  Macdonald,  moving  out 
into  the  desert  to  take  his  proper  place, 
W’as  not  only  isolated,  but  surrounded 
and  nearly  overw’helmed.  How  coolly 
he  fought  on  and  how  cleverly  he  ex¬ 
tricated  himself  is  a  matter  of  history. 

On  the  other  hand.  Kitchener  has 
never  had  sufficient  justice  done  him 
for  his  decisiou  to  march  into  Omdur¬ 
man,  when  the  town  was  full  of  fight¬ 
ing  men,  the  day  more  than  half  spent, 
and  no  reconnaissance  possible  owing 
to  the  mirage.  It  was  a  very  serious 
and  a  very  bold  decision,  and  K.,  in 
taking  it,  understood  the  character  of 
the  enemy  better  than  any  one  else. 
Had  he  delayed  for  twenty-four  hours, 
we  should  probably  have  encountered 
a  serious  resistance,  and  have  had  to 
fight  our  way  from  house  to  house  and 
wall  to  w’all,— fighting  that  should  al¬ 
ways  be  avoided  at  almost  any  cost, 
since  it  invariably  leads  not  only  to 
heavy  loss  but  to  loss  of  the  best  men. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ima,gine  a 
greater  contrast  than  between  Kitch¬ 
ener  in  the  saddle,  with  work  still  re¬ 
maining  to  be  done,  and  the  same  man, 
his  task  completed,  standing  under  the 
shadow’  of  the  great  tree  on  the  river- 
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front  before  Gordon’s  ruined  palace  on 
the  4th  September.  He  was  softened, 
gentle,  almost  affectionate  to  all;  and 
those— there  were  many— who  had 
often  misjudged  and  misunderstood 
him,  must  at  last  have  realized  that 
down— deep,  deep  down— in  that  ofteu 
forbidding  and  always  stern  and  self- 
reliant  nature,  there  was  a  soft  spot 
and  a  human  sympathy,  a  something 
which  throbbed,  and  felt,  and  suffered, 
and  rejoiced,  in  reasonable  resemblance 
to  the  ordinary  heart  of  an  ordinary 
man. 

A  great  Imperial  asset?  Yes,  that 
is  the  truth;  but,  pace  Lord  Rosebery, 
we  must  not  grudge  Kitchener  those 
few  years  of  India  which  have  always 
been  the  object  of  his  ambition  and 
his  hope,  for  no  soldier  unacquainted 
with  the  needs  of  our  great  dependency 
can  enter  the  War  Office  equipped  with 
the  necessary  intellectual  baggage  for 
directing  the  armed  forces  of  Britain 
and  her  dominions  over-seas.  But  if 
and  when  he  returns,  it  will  be  of  the 
first  and  last  importance  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  secure  for  him  not  place  but 
potter:  power  to  deal  with  the  great 
problems  of  Imperial  defence  which 
still  await  the  decision  of  the  master 
mind;  power  to  drain  the  slough  of 
despond  of  the  most  inefficient  and 
spendthrift  of  our  great  offices;  power, 
absolute  power,  over  not  one  but  all 
the  tools  he  desires  to  employ. 

This  power  and  the  necessary  scope 
and  independence  will  not  be  secured 
by  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  still  less  by  his  nomination 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  In  the  first 
case  he  becomes  a  prey  to  party,  will 
be  bandied  about  with  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  politics,  and  must  necessa¬ 
rily  stand  or  fall  by  one  or  other  party 
in  the  State.  In  the  second  case  he 
becomes  a  mere  figurehead,  sacrificing 
the  utilitarian  to  the  decorative,  his 
time  engaged  in  a  thousand  and  one 
duties  of  show  and  parade,  in  review¬ 


ing  troops,  presenting  colors,  opening 
bazaars,  inspecting  garrisons,  inculcat¬ 
ing  temperance,  receiving  royalties,  not 
to  mention  those  enervating  visits  to 
the  Dukeries,  and  the  endless  round  of 
so-called  social  “duties”  which,  taken 
all  together,  make  it  impossible  even 
for  an  Admirable  Crichton  to  fix  his 
attention  upon  the  really  vital  business 
which  the  nation  desires  and  expects 
him  to  perform. 

There  is  one  post  to  which  Kitchener 
is  suited,  and  which  is  suited  to  him— 
namely,  that  of  Chief  of  the  Staff,  car¬ 
rying  with  it,  call  it  by  what  name  you 
wili,  the  sole,  solitary,  and  exclusive  duty 
of  preparation  for  war. 

If  Kitchener  is  intrusted  with  this 
task,  and  this  task  alone,  aided  by  a 
good  plain  man  of  business,  neither  a 
“genius”  nor  a  talker,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  granted  powers  to  make  his 
views  known  to  the  public  on  all  large 
questions  of  high  military  policy  and 
to  make  them  prevail,  then  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  in  a  few  years  our  military 
position  will  be  made  as  secure  as  it 
is  now  insecure,  and  that  all  those 
parasites  w'hich  now  clog  our  admin¬ 
istration  will  be  shorn  from  it,  like 
leaves  from  the  trees  by  a  November 
gale,  and  that  efficiency  and  economy 
will  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
become  the  watchword  of  a  new  de¬ 
parture  and  of  a  new  model  army. 

History,  coldly  reviewing  the  past  by 
the  light  of  many  data  inaccessible  to 
the  present,  can  alone  give  a  fair  and 
a  just  verdict  on  the  life  and  deeds  of 
a  man;  for  contemporaries,  the  absence 
of  perspective,  the  many  lacuna:  in  the 
links  of  the  chain  of  circumstance,  are 
a  necessary  bar  to  perfect  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  finite  judgment. 

Q’here  are  statesmen,  there  are  ora¬ 
tors,  there  are  no  doubt  divines  in 
plenty  with  higher  faculties  of  analy¬ 
sis  and  exposition  than  those  possessed 
by  Kitchener;  but  these  talents  are  not 
necessarily,  or  even  mainly,  the  mark 
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of  the  highest  gifts,  or  the  infaiiible 
measure  and  test  of  greatness. 

Kitchener’s  strength  lies  in  his  power 
to  create— sureiy  the  supremest  and 
grandest  faculty  of  Nature  herseif; 
and  nothing  that  I  can  name  is  more 
striking  and  more  Impressive  in  his 
character  than  Lis  power  to  combine 
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and  organize  materiai,  no  matter  how 
rough  and  unsuitabie,  into  a  new,  har¬ 
monious,  and  definite  shape.  His  suc¬ 
cess  from  first  to  last  is  due  to  this 
power,  a  power  he  possesses  in  a  high¬ 
er  degree  and  more  concrete  form  than 
any  other  servant  of  the  modern  State. 


A  FARM  IN  THE  CANTAL. 


(hadtb-auvbbgmk.) 


The  farm  lies  in  a  wonderful  coun¬ 
try.  In  order  quite  to  comprehend  our 
volcanic  Puys  and  Plonibs,  you  should, 
I  l)elieve,  stand  on  the  pointed  crest  of 
the  Puy  Mary.  Before  you,  in  the 
middle  of  the  ancient  crater,  rises  an 
ash-grey  peak  of  clinkstone:  the  Puy 
de  Griou,  a  perfect  sugar-loaf.  All 
round,  the  mountains  define  the  circle 
of  the  ancient  orifice,  sheer  on  three 
of  their  sides,  separated  by.  wooded 
passes  and  by  the  deep  fissure  of  rocky 
valleys  which  radiate  from  the  crater 
like  the  beams  of  a  star.  On  their 
further  side  the  mountains  roll  down 
towards  the  plain  in  immense  wavy 
plateaux  which,  at  their  highest  point, 
attain  some  six  thousand  feet  of  alti¬ 
tude.  These  endless  rolling  pastures 
on  the  mountain  tops  are  the  Avealth  of 
our  country  and  the  sine  qud  non  of  our 
agriculture.  I  have  never  climbed 
higher  than  the  long  cliff  behind  our 
house,  which  bounds  on  the  north  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Cere;  even  that  is 
an  ascent  of  some  thousand  feet.  Green 
at  its  base  with  pastures,  our  hillside 
is  crowned  with  a  cornice  of  fiuted 
rocks,  andesite  and  breccia,  which 
tower  above  the  serried  beech  woods, 
mantled  underneath.  When  at  last  you 
reach  T.es  Huttes  (the  first  village  ou 


the  plateau),  you  see  that  our  valley- 
wide.  romantic,  irregular  as  it  appears 
—is,  none  the  less,  a  sort  of  cafion  or 
ravine  sunk  between  two  high  table¬ 
lands.  These  last  are  covered  with 
pasture  and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
odd  little  huts  or  cabins,  which  in  fact 
are  cheese-farms;  for  the  people  of  the 
valleys  send  their  herds  to  pasture  on 
the  mountain  from  May  till  after 
Michaelmas.  The  plateau  Is  not  fiat; 
it  rolls  and  undulates  like  the  sea,  and 
any  of  its  higher  points  affords  a  mar¬ 
vellous  view’.  To  the  north,  the  Puy 
de  Griou  rises  sheer,  as  fine  and  as 
sharp  as  the  Fusiyama  in  a  Japanese 
print.  The  long-backed  ridges  of  the 
Plomb  de  Cantal  and  Puy  Mary,  each 
with  its  doubled  hump,  crouch  beside 
it  like  great  dragons  with  lean,  grey, 
ravined  flanks,  while  the  endless  blue 
of  the  rolling  plains  stretches  in  the 
distance. 

The  Plomb  is  an  old  friend;  with  the 
black  peak  of  the  Lloran,  it  closes  our 
horizon  in  the  valley,  as  you  look  to 
the  north-east.  Although  the  highest 
of  our  mountains  (1,858  metres)— stand¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  over  G,200  feet  in  its  grassy 
stockings— it  is  less  effective  tli.in  the 
frail  ash-grey  peak  of  Griou  (1,G94 
metres).  There  are  plenty  more.  In 
front  of  us  rises  the  splendid  saddle- 
shaped  back  of  the  Courpou-Sauvage, 
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strewn  with  rocks  which  simulate  fan¬ 
tastic  ruins.  Out  of  sight,  but  close 
at  hand,  rise  Peyre-Arse,  L’Usclade, 
Peyroux,  Bataillouze,  Puy  Violent, 
Chavaroche,  le  Roc  des  Ombres.  Their 
names  alone  preserve  the  image  of  a 
terror  long  forgotten.  For  the  Wild 
Creature,  with  Burnt  Rock  and  Rock 
Ruddy,  with  the  Scorched  Mountain, 
the  Warful,  Mount  Violent  and  the 
Rock  of  Shadows,  rests  now  at  peace. 
For  a  thousand  years  and  more  the 
woods  wave,  the  pasture  flowers,  the 
herds  feed  upon  their  rocky  sides.  Only 
the  black  stones,  rolled  smooth  so  long 
ago,  fallen  among  our  fields  of  flower¬ 
ing  buckwheat;  only  these,  and  the 
veins  of  lava,  bursting  from  their  veil 
of  mountain-pink  and  heather,  tell  still 
of  that  enormous  upheaval  of  an  elder 
world. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  personal¬ 
ity  an  accustomed  eye  invests  a  moun¬ 
tain.  We  say:  “The  Lioran  is  darker 
than  usual  this  morning,”  as  we  should 
say:  “Emilia  has  a  headache.”  And 
what  a  pleasure  when,  towards  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  Courpou-Sauvage  begins  to 
blush  with  the  blossoming  heather!  No 
mountains  have  ever  seemed  to  me  so 
friendly  as  these.  They  are  not  verj' 
high  above  our  valley,  which  is  placed 
itself  some  2,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
so  that  we  behold  a  scant  two-thirds 
of  their  real  height.  But  their  forms 
are  lovely  in  their  Infinite  variety. 
Time  cannot  wither  them,  nor  custom 
stale.  Woods  cling  to  them;  cliffs  and 
rocks  jut  from  them  in  peak  or  turret; 
cascades  and  fountains  and  innumer¬ 
able  streams  gush  from  their  hearts  of 
fire;  pasture,  fern  or  heather  robe  them 
higher  than  the  girdle;  only  the  peaks 
are  bare  and  take  a  thousand  colors  in 
the  changing  lights. 

My  husband’s  old  house  of  Olmet 
stands  some  way  up  the  northern  bank 
of  the  valley  of  the  C6re,  with  the  farm 
at  its  feet.  Farm  and  house  no  longer 
belong  to  each  other,  but  they  are  still 


on  cordiiil  terms;  which  Is  as  well, 
since  from  our  hinder  terrace  our  eye 
drops  involuntarily  on  all  the  life  and 
business  of  our  neighbors.  The  farm 
has  been  recently  rebuilt  by  its  new 
owner,  and  is  no  longer  the  picturesque 
hovel  we  used  alternately  to  admire 
and  deplore.  But  our  tiny  mountain 
manor,  or  moorland  cottage,  still  bears 
the  stamp  of  three  hundred  years  on 
its  thick  solid  walls  and  tower.  The 
roof  is  beautiful,  very  steep,  as  befits 
a  land  of  six  months'  snow,  and  a  soft 
ash-grey  in  color,  being  covered  with 
thick  heart-shaped  tiles  of  powdery 
mica-schist,  which  surmount  with  a 
pyramid  either  tiny  solid  tower:  a  bal¬ 
cony  starts  out  from  it.  whence  you 
could  sling  a  stone  into  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  for  Olmet  stands  on  a  jut¬ 
ting  rock,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
our  view.  The  house  is  stunted  from 
the  front,  where  the  garden  is  on  the 
level  of  the  first  floor;  but,  seen  from 
below,  there  is  about  the  place  a  look 
at  once  austere  and  peaceful,  rustic  and 
dignified,  as  befits  this  land  of  hay  and 
lava,  of  mountain  peak  and  cream. 
From  windows  or  terrace  we  have  a 
view  that  is  a  joy  forever.  "Quand  on 
a  I'll  Venclos  d'Ohnct!"  cries  Madame 
Langeac,  of  the  farm  below,  as  though 
Marly  or  Versailles  could  not  compete 
with  our  little  garden— a  bare  hilly  field 
or  orchard,  running  to  hay,  with  a 
shabby  flower-patch  here  and  there; 
but  loud  with  the  murmur  of  the  rip¬ 
pling  water  which  sparkles  in  a  foun¬ 
tain  from  the  rocks,  and  noble  with 
the  vast  and  various  beauty  of  the 
view.  To  the  south  rise  the  ravined 
foot-hills,  clothed  in  wood,  crowned, 
with  cornices  and  organ-pipes  of  rock, 
their  green  hummocks  swelling  and 
rising  to  the  east,  ever  larger  and  ever 
higher,  till  they  reach  the  black  cone 
of  the  Lioran,  to  which  the  valley  as¬ 
cends  in  a  series  of  rugged  steps,  nar¬ 
rowing  as  it  goes;  to  the  west,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  opens  like  a  fan.  The 
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l)i(*ciititous  walls  of  cliff  soften  into 
downs  of  limestone  wliicli  die  in  the 
rolling  plain  beyond  Arpa^on,  where, 
eleven  miles  away,  one  lovely  hill, 
broken  from  the  chain  and  larger  and 
more  gracious  than  Its  fellows,  rises 
soft  and  blue,  shaped  like  the  breast 
of  Ceres.  To  the  one  hand,  the  scene 
is  full  of  grandeur  and  melancholy, 
while  the  western  landscape  smiles 
tranquil  and  noble  in  its  dreamy  peace. 
The  mountains  cease  there,  but  long 
leagues  beyond,  in  the  vaporous  blue 
of  the  distance,  the  plain  still  heaves 
and  swells  as  with  the  movement  of  a 
sea:  such  an  ocean  of  calm  and  space 
in  which  to  bathe  and  renew  one’s-self 
from  the  troubles  of  the  town! 

II. 

From  early  June  to  Michaelmas  our 
valley  and  half  our  hills  are  deep  in 
flowering  hay,  or  busy  wdth  haymak¬ 
ing,  or  studded  with  hay-cocks.  This 
year,  the  hay  was  out  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  when  the  mountains  were  al¬ 
ready  white  w’ith  snow.  As  a  poet 
says,  with  whom  I  hope  to  acquaint 
my  readers:— 

Noun!  jusqu’  ohui6  digun  n’o  pas  en- 
bentat  res 

Coumo  oquelo  sentour  des  prats  se- 
guats  di  fr^s 

Oue  porfumo,  I’estiou,  I’Oubergno  tout 
enti&ro! 

No  one  has  ever  invented  anything 
like  the  smell  of  the  new-mown  hay- 
fields  which,  in  summer,  perfumes  the 
whole  of  xVuvergne!  Hay  is  our  wealth, 
and— when  it  has  suffered  a  transmu¬ 
tation  into  cheese  and  cattle — our  only 
e.xport  and  exchange  with  the  valleys 
below.  It  is  in  order  that  we  may  grow 
our  hay  all  summer  for  the  winter’s 
needs  that  our  cattle  are  sent  in  troops 
to  feed  on  the  mountains,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  only  the  draught-oxen  for  the  use 
of  the  farm  and  the  cows  for  milking. 


We  need  plenty  of  hay,  for  in  the 
stables  during  the  live  months  of  snow 
that  follow  All  Saints  you  may  roughly 
calculate  four  cartloads  of  it  to  every 
cow.  On  the  higher  slopes  we  cut  it 
once  in  July  and  again  in  September; 
while  June,  August,  and  Michaelmas 
are  harvest-time  for  the  water-mead¬ 
ows  in  the  bottoms,  which  yield  three 
crops  a  year. 

So,  the  summer  long,  the  hay  is  cut 
on  hill  or  valley,  and  at  night  the  cattle 
pull  through  the  narrow  roads  the 
primitive  haywains— two  mighty  lad¬ 
ders  set  atilt  on  a  plank  above  two 
wheels.  After  the  wains,  come  the 
herds  left  at  home.  I  love  to  watch 
them,  and  pass  an  hour  most  evenings 
seated  upon  our  garden  wall— a  low 
stone  bench  above  the  orchard,  which 
drops  on  the  other  side  some  thirty 
feet  to  the  rocky  lane  below.  Here 
come  the  cows,  a  score  at  most  (for 
some  ninety  of  the  herd  are  on  the 
mountain),  beautiful  kine  of  Salers, 
small  and  neatly  made,  of  a  bright 
deep-red  color  all  over,  all  alike^  with 
thick  curly  coats  and  branching  horns 
above  their  deer-like  heads.  They  are 
herded  by  a  tiny  cow-herd  of  seven; 
a  few  black  goats  loiter  in  the  rear. 
The  finely-toned  cow-b^lls  tinkle  faint¬ 
ly  across  the  silence.  The  beasts  low 
as  they  pass  the  open  door  of  the  huge 
two-storied  barn,  into  which  a  cow  and 
an  ox,  yoked  together,  are  backing  a 
great  toppling  wain  of  hay.  Old  Gaffer 
Langeac,  the  farmer’s  father,  has 
come  out  to  view  the  crop.  He  is  flve- 
and-elghty,  and,  being  past  work,  he 
wears  out  all  the  week  his  long-treas¬ 
ured  Sunday  garments— a  sleeved 
waistcoat  of  black  cloth,  the  full 
sleeves  buttoned  into  a  tight  wrist¬ 
band,  a  white  shirt  of  coarse  hemp- 
linen,  and  dark  trousers  of  thick  home- 
spun  m%e  or  frieze.  His  blue  eyes,  still 
bright,  and  his  straggling  white  locks 
gleam  under  a  huge  soft  sombrero  of 
black  felt.  He  is  a  fine  old  fellow— 
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but  is  not  this  the  very  valley  of  >;reen 
old  ageV  An  ancient  goatherdess  comes 
down  the  lane,  twirling  the  distaff  set 
with  coarse  gray  hemp  as  she  follows 
her  flock;  and  as  she  stops  to  pass  the 
time  of  day  with  her  neighbor,  her 
youngest  grandchild  runs  out  to  meet 
her  from  the  red-gabled  cottage  by  the 
village  bakehouse.  The  cows  low  to 
the  calves  in  the  byre;  the  kid  in  the 
orcliard  springs  to  its  motlier.  One 
handsome  haymaker  leans  against  the 
wall  and  whispers  soft  nothings  in  the 
ear  of  Annotou,  the  blonde  little  maid 
at  the  farm.  A  scent  of  cabbage  soup 
and  hot  buckwHeat  comes  up  from  the 
cottage-kitchens.  ’Tis  the  hour  of  rest 
and  general  home-coming,  not  greatlj' 
changed  since  Sappho  of  old  used  to 
Avatch  it  in  her  Ionian  isle— all  that  the 
morning  scattered,  eve  brings  home! 

There  are  empty  places  to-night  at 
the  vast  table  in  Langeac’s  kitchen, 
for  the  Vachcr,  or  chief  cowherd  and 
dairy-master,  with  two  bouvicrs  or  cow¬ 
boys,  and  a  little  lad,  the  pat  re,  who 
watches  the  cows  that  pastui'e  on  the 
moor,  are  up  on  the  mountain  Avith 
some  fifty  cows,  half  as  many  young 
calves,  a  bull  or  tAA-o,  a  score  of  swine 
to  fatten  on  the  buttermilk,  and  some 
dozen  goats.  At  the  end  of  May,  one 
mild  afternoon,  the  troop  set  out  from 
the  vallej-  under  the  farmer's  care,  and 
marched  the  whole  night  through,  till 
the  next  day,  in  the  morning,  they 
reached  the  mountain  farm  some  thirty 
miles  away,  (Every  farm  in  our  val¬ 
ley  has  thus  its  exalted  counterpart, 
sometimes  quite  near  at  hand,  some¬ 
times  at  a  considerable  distance.)  The 
farmer  rode  back  on  the  morrow;  but 
eA-ery  fortnight  he  repeats  the  journey, 
to  Inspect  his  herds,  to  count  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  the  cheeses,  and  to 
carry  their  store  of  black-bread,  fresh 
cabbage,  news  and  letters  (with  some¬ 
times  an  old  newspaper  or  so)  to  the 
exiles  avIjo,  all  summer  long,  see  nei¬ 
ther  rose  nor  fruit,  nor  face  of  wife  or 


child,  on  the  great  green  pasture  of 
the  mountain-top. 

^Vhile  the  herds  are  afar,  Ave  are 
busy  in  the  valleys  Avhere  the  recent 
advent  of  the  railroad  has  little 
changed  the  ancestral  mode  of  life. 
The  farm  groAvs  almost  all  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  the  farm.  Our  soil  is  too 
poor  for  Avheat,  but  rye  and  buckAvheat 
flourish  on  the  mountain  sides:  Avhole 
slopes,  too  dry  for  haj’,  are  a  garden 
of  tall  crisp  Avhite  flOAvers,  Avhere  the 
buckwheat  (sarrazin)  waves  through 
August  until  mid-September,  Avheii  the 
floAvers  die,  the  seed  turns  gradually 
black,  the  stems  coral-red;  it  is  now 
time  to  reap  it,  Ave  bring  great  sheets 
of  linen,  spread  them  in  the  field,  and 
thrash  the  harvest  Avith  high-dancing 
flails.  Oround  into  meal,  the  buck¬ 
Avheat  yields  the  staple  of  our  diet:  the 
bntirriol—a  large,  thin,  soft,  round 
crumpet  which,  eaten  hot  Avith  butter, 
or  cold  Avith  clotted  cream,  or  dipped  in 
new  milk,  is  not  to  be  despised.  Every 
morning,  the  housoAvife’s  earliest  car  ¬ 
ls  to  fill  the  pail  of  bourrialu  Avhich 
stands  in  every  kitchen,  and  to  Avarm 
the  milk  until  the  cream  clots  and 
rises.  Besides  the  buckAA'heat,  Ave  grow 
barley  for  the  cattle  and  rye  for  bread 
and  straAA’.  The  rye-bread,  very  black, 
at  once  SAveet  and  sour,  which  makes, 
to  my  thinking,  the  most  delicious 
bread-and-butter  in  the  Avorld.  is 
shaved  into  large  thin  slices  in  the  two- 
handled  porringers,  or  (cucllcs,  “‘pour 
tremper  la  soupe."  Four  times  a  day. 
and  five  at  midsummer,  the  farmhand.s 
gather  in  Madame  liangeac's  kitchen 
and  eat  their  bowl  of  cabbage-soup. 
Avhere  the  bacon,  potatoes,  black  bread 
and  cabbage  leaves  make  a  mess  s<> 
thick  that  the  spoon  stands  up  in  it; 
they  eat  also  a  crumpet  of  buckwheat, 
and  a  noggin  of  Cantal  cheese;  this  al¬ 
ways,  and  sometimes  a  dish  of  curds 
and  whey,  if  a  cheese  is  in  progress;  a 
sausage  if  the  pig  has  been  lately 
killed;  a  fry  of  mushrooms  in  Septeni- 
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ber;  a  cherry  tart  iu  July;  a  queer 
stew  of  potatoes  and  curds,  or  some 
other  homely  treat  at  mid-day,  to  mark 
the  importance  of  dinner,  always 
washed  down  with  a  glass  of  black 
Limousin  wine.  Fine  brawny  men  and 
buxom  maids,  who  work  hard  and  live 
long  are  grown  upon  this  sober  fare. 
With  their  open  expression,  frank 
brown  eyes,  upturned  noses,  abundant 
hair  and  vigorous  frames,  the  Auvergn- 
ats,  so  ridiculed  in  France  (“ni  hom- 
mes,  ni  femmes,  tons  Auvergnats”,  as 
Daumier’s  legend  has  it),  would  be,  if 
but  a  shade  or  so  less  dirty,  a  wholly 
pleasant-looking  race,  obviously  Celtic, 
kind,  frank  and  free. 

The  farms  they  live  in  are  roqmy  and 
solid,  built  of  blocks  of  grey  volcanic 
stone;  the  steep  roof  has  several  tiers 
of  windows;  one  would  suppose  it  from 
outside  a  comfortable  home.  But  in 
name  and  in  fact  the  attics  are  grana¬ 
ries,  and  all  the  household  “pig”  in  one 
or  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  Un¬ 
der  the  huge  chimney’s  hospitable 
mantle  stand  a  couple  of  comfortable 
salt-box  settles,  one  on  either  side  the 
cavernous  hearth,  where,  winter  or 
summer,  smoulders  the  half-trunk  of  a 
tree;  a  tall  grandfather’s  clock  by  the 
dresser,  bright  with  painted  earthen¬ 
ware  dishes  and  pewter  tankards;  the 
best  bed,  high  as  a  catafalque  and 
warmly  curtained,  in  the  corner  under 
the  stairs;  a  linen-cupboard  of  walnut 
or  cherry-wood;  a  huge  massive  table 
of  unstained  oak,  flanked  by  two 
benches,  in  the  middle  of  the  room;  a 
straw-bottomed  chair  or  so;  a  few 
rough  stools:  such  is  the  furniture  of 
a  kitchen  in  our  parts.  Here  all  the 
cooking  is  done,  and  the  eating;  here 
the  masters  sleep,  in  sickness  and 
health;  here  visitors  are  received  and 
farm  hands  paid— it  is,  as  they  say  in 
Yorkshire,  the  house-place.  With  its 
one  oobwebbed  window,  its  floor  of 
dark  unsmoothed  volcanic  stone  (swept 
every  daj'.  but  seldom  washed),  with 


its  ceiling  hung  with  herbs  and  sau¬ 
sages  and  huge  sides  of  bacon,  it  is  a 
warm  and  homely,  but  not  as  a  rule  a 
bright  or  a  pleasant  place. 

Sometimes  I  think  the  beasts  have 
tlie  best  of  it.  ’Ihe  barns  here  are  as 
large  as  churches.  Built  against  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  they  have  two 
entrances,  each  on  the  level  of  the 
ground;  the  higher  storey  forms  the 
barn;  the  lower,  the  byre.  I  have 
sometimes  counted  as  many  as  twenty 
windows,  set  some  two  metres  apart, 
along  one  side  of  those  huge  stone 
structures.  Here  from  mid-November 
till  mid-May  the  cattle  live  under  cov¬ 
er,  chew  the  cud  and  see  in  memory, 
no  doubt,  the  meadows  hard  bj’  with 
their  delicious  grass  and  the  aromatic 
pastures  on  the  mountain  top.  Here 
in  February  and  March  the  calves  are 
born.  Nothing  is  quainter  than  to  see 
their  wild  delight,  their  leaps,  their 
bounds,  their  joy,  their  frantic  gam¬ 
bols,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  they  come  out  into  the  green 
lields  and  balmy  air  of  May. 

The  pigstyes,  airy,  spacloOs,  comfort¬ 
able,  form  a  long  line  near  the  farm. 
The  swine,  too,  are  kept  close  in  win¬ 
ter,  but  in  summer  they  roiim  all  over 
the  hillsides  and  munch  the  grass  like 
sheep.  The  pigs  here  are,  I  think,  the 
ugiiest  and  perhaps  the  wittiest  in  the 
world— great  long-backed,  long-legged 
creatures,  larger  than  a  sheep.  They 
climb  the  rocky  fells,  scamper  down 
the  smooth  sides  of  the  combes,  trot 
all  night  after  the  herds  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  farm  in  summer,  are  hardy,  in¬ 
quisitive,  and  sociable,  beyond  belief. 
With  their  coal-black  heads  and  pink, 
naked  botlies,  my  sister  says  they  re¬ 
mind  her  of  Gervex’  famous  Dame  ait 
Manque.  But  they  have  no  shame  of 
their  ugliness,  and.  when  they  hear  a 
friendly  voice  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hetlge,  come  trooping  down  from  the 
top  of  the  field  to  pass  the  time  of  day, 
with  all  the  ease  and  assurance  of  an 
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honored  acquaintance.  A  natural  hu¬ 
mor  enlivens  their  indecent  counte¬ 
nance— for,  ill  France,  a  cochon  is  al¬ 
ways  Indecent,  and  Madame  Langeac, 
when  she  speaks  to  her  social  superi¬ 
ors,  seldom  forgets  to  call  the  pigs 
habilKs  dc  soics."  (One  day  I  asked  her 
tlie  destination  of  a  cool  stone-doored 
room:  "Sauf  votre  respect,  Madame,"  she 
replied,  "die  sert  pour  salcr  les  hahilUs 
de  soles")  Clad  in  silk  or  clad  in 
bristles  (the  two  words  are  the  same 
in  French),  at  least  during  their  life¬ 
time  our  wide-wandering  mountain- 
swine  Imve  a  good  time  of  their  own; 
and,  though  it  is  natural  in  humans 
to  esteem  them  chiedy  in  their  ulterior 
form  of  ham,  I  believe  we  sliould  miss 
them  from  the  landscape.  We  liave  a 
proverb  in  our  parts  which  says  of  a 
pair  of  friends  tliat  they  are  "mma- 
radcs  comme  cochons."  In  vain  has  a 
learned  professor  of  Clermont-Ferrand 
sought  to  explain  away  the  unseemly 
word  as  a  corruption  of  the  I.atin  so- 
cius.  Why  should  we  say:  camarades 
comme  sociusf  There’s  no  meaning  in 
it.  Glance  at  the  hills,  my  good  Don, 
and  see  the  friendly  creatures  ambling 
about,  in  pairs  or  little  troops,  knock¬ 
ing  their  heads  together,  snorting  out 
their  gossip  or  their  conddences,  com¬ 
plaining  about  that  last  dish  at  dinner, 
grazing  and  grunting  over  all  the  green 
volcanoes  of  Auvergne,— and  then  you 
may  hope  to  understand  the  people’s 
wit. 

But  listen!  What  unearthly  noise  is 
that  which  rises  at  this  very  moment 
from  the  farm?  Xo  pig-sticking,  for 
we  are  in  summer  still.  There  goes 
Madame  Langeac,  followed  by  her  two 
maids  and  a  small  boy;  each  of  them 
holds  high  a  copper  saucepan,  warm¬ 
ing-pan,  or  kettle  (serving  as  a  cymbal) 
on  which  she  clatters  with  a  key  or 
fork.  The  three  dogs  and  old  Gaffer 
Langeac  look  on  and  grin.  Slowly  in 
calm  procession  they  move  down  the 
lane  till  they  reach  the  old  walnut-tree 


in  the  Held  beneath  our  wall.  And  tow 
1  see  a  sort  of  fruit  on  a  ))ough  of  the 
tree,  like  a  l)lack  hanging  pear  or 
melon.  It  is  a  swarm  of  bees.  From 
field  to  field  its  owners  have  followed 
it  with  this  infernal  symphony,  which 
serves,  as  they  suppose,  to  attract  the 
bees,  or  in  any  case  to  advertise  tlio 
owner  of  tlie  land  on  wldch  they  settle, 
whose  property  tliey  are.  See,  a  wom¬ 
an  brings  the  hive.  To-morrow,  the 
swarm  will  be  bus3'  in  its  straw-clad 
home  on  the  sunny  bench  beneath  the 
south-east  wall.  And  the  bees  will  take 
rank  as  friends.  On  feast  days  the 
children  will  deck  their  hive  with  flow¬ 
ers  or  colored  ribbons;  a  bow  of  crape 
will  be  tied  to  it  in  times  of  mourning. 
So,  deeming  themselves  beloved  and 
associate,  the  bees  will  work  and  sup¬ 
ply  their  masters  with  the  sw’eet,  dark 
honey  of  Auvergne,  so  pungently  per¬ 
fumed,  so  rich  and  aromatic  with  the 
scent  and  the  savor  of  the  white-flow¬ 
ered  sarrazin. 

III. 

Jeau-Ir^nCe,  our  gardener  at  the 
lodge,  does  little  work  for  us  save 
plant  and  tend  the  kitchen  garden 
(whose  produce  he  shares)  and  mow 
the  lawns  and  orchard  when  the  grass 
is  long  enough  to  feed  his  cows.  For 
he  is  elsewhere  a  busy  man,  and  a 
small  farmer  in  his  waj',  with  two 
cows,  a  cart,  and  four  tiny  fields,  well 
chosen,  scattered  in  different  folds  and 
hollows  of  the  mountain.  While  two 
of  these  grow  for  hay,  his  beasts  graze 
alternatively  in  the  others,  and  every 
night  come  home  to  the  stable  at  our 
gates.  Thej’  are  tended  (for  here  the 
cows  are  always  watched  and  tended) 
by  his  stepdaughter  Florentine,  a  child 
of  nine  j*ears  old.  Florentine’s  child¬ 
hood  has  been  sad  enough.  Her  father 
died  before  her  birth,  and.  after  her 
mother’s  second  marriage,  the  succes¬ 
sive  advent  of  two  little  sisters  soon 
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left  lier  out  in  the  cold.  She  Is  happier 
now  that  she  is  someone  in  the  house¬ 
hold.  with  a  place  of  her  own  and 
worth  her  salt.  There  is  nothing  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  her  position.  Here  the 
flocks  and  herds  are  always  minded  by 
tiny  shepherds  of  from  five  to  eleven, 
who  herd  the  bull  past  frightened  la¬ 
dies  Avith  much  air  and  grace.  Alone 
on  the  mountain  all  day  long  with  their 
charges,  thes’  gain  an  incomparable 
knowledge  of  animal  nature.  The 
otlier  day,  a  farmer's  son,  the  head  of 
a  large  dairy  farm  at  Uadaillmc,  told 
me  that  he  had  learned  half  he  knew 
in  his  childhood  as  he  tended  the  cows 
on  the  hills.  “A  gentleman,”  he  said, 
"inonsiciir,  could  never  understand 
them.  Xo,  a  Vacher  must  be  taken 
young.”  But  during  their  unconscious 
education,  the  poor  mites  sometimes 
find  time  hang  heavy  on  their  hands. 
I  know  a  little  shepherd  girl  at  Aris, 
demurely  dressed  in  black;  w’henever 
I  pass  her  she  is  seated  beneath  a  tree, 
telling  her  beads,  or  reading  in  a  book. 
But  Florentine  is  barely  nine.  Her 
coal-black  eyes  and  laughing  gipsy 
face  bespeak  her  of  a  more  adventu¬ 
rous  cast.  She  is  even  now  in  disgrace 
because  the  other  day,  Avhen  Jean- 
Ir^nCe  went  up  the  hill,  he  found  her 
in  a  field  with  little  Guy,  the  farmer’s 
herdboj’,  roasting  potatoes,  torn  from 
the  field,  in  the  ashes  of  a  mighty  bon¬ 
fire.  Fortunately,  the  cows,  compas¬ 
sionate  to  their  little  guardian,  had 
continued  to  conduct  themselves  with 
propriety,  despite  her  absence. 

A  greater  calamity— a  real  one— hap¬ 
pened  last  autumn,  and  then  I  thought 
that  Florentine — such  an  anxious,  so¬ 
bered  Florentine!— would  never  play 
the  truant  in  her  life.  She  was  not  at 
fault,  or  I  tremble  to  think  of  what 
would  have  been  her  punishment. 
Happily  the  day  Avas  a  Sunday;  Jean- 
Ir^nt^e  himself  was  seated  in  the  field 
beside  the  child,  when  suddenly  the 
cow  stepped  on  a  rolling  stone,  fell 
voi..  LXXVI1I.  466 


down  a  precipitous  bank,  and  broke 
her  leg.  It  w^as  a  fine  beast,  in  full 
milk,  having  weaned  its  first  calf. 
Even  at  Olmet,  such  a  beast  is  Avortb 
from  tAvelve  to  fifteen  pounds.  I  shall 
not  forget  the  consternation  of  the 
man,  the  white  despair  of  the  child,  as 
they  came  back  that  afternoon  sup¬ 
porting  the  patient  animal,  its  russet 
foreankle  pending.  She  munched  cheer¬ 
fully  a  handful  of  clover  and  a  crust, 
and  lay  in  the  stable,  in  no  great  pain 
apparently,  not  ill-content. 

But  at  Olmet  we  have  not  learned 
hoAv  to  set  a  coav’s  leg.  To  make 
butcher’s  meat  of  the  poor  beast  before 
any  fever  set  in  was  her  master’s  only 
thought,  and  indeed  bis  duty.  In  vain 
he  A'isited  Vie  and  Polminhac,  Thiezae 
and  Carlat.  At  last  an  army  butcher, 
of  Aurillac,  consented  to  buy  poor 
handsome  Mimi  for  a  matter  of  sixty 
francs.  The  loss  was  heavy,  and  for 
many  a  day  Jean-Ir6n6e  saw  the  sun¬ 
shine  black.  It  is  to  avert  such  dan¬ 
gers  that  on  our  rocky  hillsides  a  tiny 
guardian  or  p&tre  is  always  sent  with 
the  cows.  One  of  these  little  shepherds 
became  (as  we  all  know)  so  great  a 
savant  that  his  contemporaries  deemed 
him  a  sorcerer;  he  Invented  the  pend¬ 
ulum  (I  think)  in  clock-work,  and  fi¬ 
nally  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter 
as  Sylvester  II.  Having  shepherded 
lambs,  the  little  pCitre  of  Aurillac  kneAV 
how  to  shepherd  nations.  I  know  not 
that  any  other  of  our  Cantal  shepherds 
has  shown  the  genius  of  a  Gerbert 
(such  was  SylA-ester’s  name)  of  a  Gi¬ 
otto,  a  Burns,  or  a  Joan  of  Arc.  But 
such  a  life,  one  would  imagine,  must 
predispose  a  thoughtful  mind  to  reflec¬ 
tion  and  observation. 

Sometimes  as  we  come  home  at  twi¬ 
light  from  our  walk,  I  hear,  high  up  in 
the  bracken  and  the  broom,  a  ^mall 
keen  voice  singing  shrilly,  some  verse, 
may  be,  of  lou  Orondo  (la  Orande),  the 
endless  patois  chant  our  peasants  sing; 
or  perhaps  a  stanza  of  the  Marseillaise. 
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Some  poor  child  up  there  is  growing 
frightened  in  the  dusk!  Ours  is  a  Cel¬ 
tic  countrj',  full  of  phantoms,  elves  and 
fairies.  Who  knows  but  the  huntsman 
with  his  spectral  rout  may  dash  out  of 
yonder  hollow?  There  is  also,  and  es¬ 
pecially,  the  Drac,  a  subtle  spirit  whose 
dear  delight  it  is  to  play  pranks  at 
twilight  on  the  little  shepherds— a  Pro¬ 
teus  imp  who  can  change  into  any 
shape,  who  plaits  the  cattle’s  tails  and 
manes  into  inextricable  mats,  who 
pulled  Toueno’s  ears  only  last  Novem¬ 
ber  one  evening  as  he  sat  upon  the  hill, 
leaving  the  child  half  dead  with  fear. 
Who  but  he  misleads  the  baby  cow¬ 
herds  when  they  and  their  cattle  take 
a  wrong  turning,  when  nights  are 
dark?  ’Twas  he,  most  likely,  who 
placed  the  stone  on  which  poor  Mimi 
slipped  and  broke  her  leg.  It  is  scant 
comfort,  so  far  afield  and  quite  alone, 
to  remember  that  the  Drac  is  no  re¬ 
specter  of  persons;  or  how,  one  chilly 
winter’s  night,  he  pulled  the  farmer’s 
wdfe  herself  right  out  of  bed.  Nothing 
is  sacred  to  the  Drac!  More  cause  for 
fear!  Sing  louder,  little  shepherd,  and 
I’ll  join  in,  down  here  in  the  lane,  to 
hearten  up  your  courage! 

IV. 

Yesterday,  we  drove  to  the  huron  on 
the  mountain.  Buron  is  a  local  word, 
which  we  fondly  believe  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek,  a  relic  perhaps  of  an¬ 
tique  settlers,  in  the  south,  near  Mar¬ 
seilles;  however  this  may  be,  it  is  not 
patois:  in  our  dialect,  we  call  it  Ion 
mosut:  the  little  house.  Has  not  Ver- 
menouze  sung  the  little  red-tiled  hut, 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  “like 
a  young  cock,  red  and  small,  reared  up 
there  in  his  glory.  In  the  middle  of  the 
blue  sky.” 

Lou  mosut,  coumo  un  golitchiou 
Quilhat  omoun,  rougl  d  pitchiou, 

01  miM  d6I  ci6u  blus,  dins  lo  glorio. 


However  we  may  call  it,  a  buron  ex¬ 
presses  a  little  lonely  habitation  on  the 
mountain,  almost  a  hut,  where  the 
neatherds  sleep  in  summer,  and  where 
the  cheese  is  made,  day  after  day,  from 
the  end  of  May  till  mid-October.  It  is 
a  long  climb  from  Olmet  to  the  plateau 
whereon  these  little  cheese-farms  mul¬ 
tiply  and  prosper.  The  road,  in  steep 
zigzags,  mounts  the  hill;  we  leave  the 
pasture  behind  us,  and  the  fields  of 
flowering  buckwheat,  and  even  the 
high  heathery  ridge  of  the  Fas  du  Luc, 
we  enter  the  hanging  beech-woods  and 
crawl  up  the  wall  of  the  cliff,  until  lo! 
we  emerge  on  a  great  seat  of  undulat¬ 
ing  pasture-land,  apparently  illimited, 
save  here  and  there,  far  off,  by  a  grey 
mountain  peak.  The  foreground  Is 
studded  with  tiny  red-roofed  burons, 
each  shaded  by  its  group  of  centenary 
limes. 

L’erbo'  que  pousso  eici,  p6s  pu6ts  ? 
sus  ploteu 

N’es  pas  coumo  eu  obal,  es  pus  rudo  & 
pus  sono, 

E  sent  bou;  li  troubai  I’ourgulhouso 
cinsono, 

Que  despleguo  soi  flours  jiauuos  coumo 
un  drop6u. 

Do  you  understand? 

The  grass  that  grows  up  here,  on  the 
puy  and  the  plateau 
Is  not  like  that  below,  it  is  ruder  and 
more  wholesome: 

It  smells  good;  there  you  find  the 
proud  gentian 

Who  displays  her  yellow  flowers  like 
a  banner. 

It  was  after  four  when  we  at  last 
reached  the  buron.  The  cows  had  come 
in  from  the  moor  to  the  fold.  The 
milkmen  had  donned  their  blouses  of 
grey  hemp-linen  which  hung  in  stiff 
hieratic  folds.  Each  had,  tied  to  his 
loins,  a  queer  stumpy  stool,  like  some 

•  “Flour  de  Brousso,”  par  Arsene  Vermen 
ouze,  Imprimerie  Modeme.  Aurlllac.  1896. 
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odd  sort  of  bustle.  Now  they  call: 
Miml!  Morgorido!  Annoto!  Amid  a 
silvery  tinkle  of  cow-bells  the  beautiful 
red  beasts  approach.  As  each  takes 
her  stand,  a  cow-heru  brings  up  to  her 
a  curly  red  calf.  But  the  poor  beastle 
has  scarce  pulled  a  throatful  or  so  of 
its  mother’s  milk  (its  mother  or  its  fos¬ 
ter-mother,  for  at  the  huron  each  calf 
has  a  mother  and  a  nurse)  when  a 
strong  arm  pulls  it  away  and  holds  it 
tightly  until  the  pail  is  full,  when  it 
may  resume  its  supper,  the  cow  cares¬ 
sing  it  the  wiiile  with  a  ioving  ma¬ 
ternal  tongue.  All  round  the  fold  the 
beasts  are  being  milked,  the  calves  are 
bleating  or  sucking,  the  herdsmen  are 
busy.  Only  in  the  middle.  Impassible 
and  haughty,  sits  the  bull,  with  a  look 
that  seems  to  say:  “All  this  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  me.  Let  them  settle  it 
among  themselves.” 

Now  the  cattle  will  sleep  all  night  In 
the  fold,  unsheltered.  Every  morning 
three  sides  of  the  fold  are  displaced, 
so  that  the  cows  never  sleep  twice  In 
the  same  bed;  and  in  this  primitive 
fashion,  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  the 
whole  pasture  has  been  manured:  it  is 
called  the  fumado.  After  the  milking 
time  at  dawn  the  cattle  are  set  free, 
and  all  day  long  they  pasture  in  the 
aigado,  or  marshy  moor,  where  the  gen¬ 
tian,  the  pink,  the  meadowsweet  and 
larkspur  grow  among  the  rush  and  the 
broom,  the  bilberry  and  heather.  Here 
the  grass  is  scantier,  but  sweet  and 
aromatic.  To  the  quantity  of  wild 
thyme  and  savory  herbs  in  the  aigado 
the  peasants  attribute  the  wholesome 
flavor  of  the  Cantal  cheese. 

A  mountain  farm  often  boasts  in 
summer  some  three  score  to  a  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  besides  the  pigs  to  fat¬ 
ten,  and  the  goats,  from  whose  milk 
is  made  a  delicate  little  round  cream- 
cheese,  the  cabecou.  The  herd  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Vacher  or  responsible 
dairyman,  aided  by  two  or  three  bou- 
Hers  or  cowboys  and  at  least  one  little 


pdtre.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  mere 
a  hut  suffices  to  house  them  all.  The 
cattle  sleep  in  the  open,  save  the 
youngest  calves  who  have  a  little  byre. 
The  men  sleep  in  a  rough  attic  under 
the  sloping  roof  of  the  buron,  whose 
one  downstair  room  serves  to  make  the 
cheese— a  mighty  occupation,  for  here 
the  cheese  is  the  gentleman  who  pays 
the  rent:  ‘7e  fromage  paie  le  fermage," 
say  our  farmers.  Push  open  the  door 
of  the  hut  under  the  lime-trees.  You 
enter  a  moderate-sized  room  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  whole  ground  floor,  paved 
with  rough  volcanic  stone,  dark  grey, 
and  slopped  with  whey.  In  one  corner 
stands  a  primitive  open  fireplace,  with 
a  pan  or  two  and  a  cauldron  for  the 
herdsmen’s  soup;  close  to  it  a  rough 
table  and  a  bench.  The  rest  of  the 
space  is  devoted  to  cheese-making  and 
is  filled  with  narrow,  man-high  wooden 
measures  or  gerlea,  each  containing  a 
hundred  litres  of  milk  or  so;  with 
cheese-moulds  and  presses;  with  tubs 
in  which  the  whey  ferments  and  pro¬ 
duces  at  the  end  of  three  days  a  pale 
fat  cream  of  which  the  herdsmen  make 
their  butter;  finally  with  the  churn.  A 
tiny  garden  surrounds  this  primitive 
dwelling  and  produces  a  few  rough 
roots  for  the  soup:  turnips  come  w’ell 
there;  it  is  often  too  bleak  and  high  for 
cabbage.  But  the  wealth  of  the  buron 
is  stored  In  a  cellar  under  the  hill-top, 
opening  to  the  north.  There  are  laid, 
on  a  rough  trellis  of  w'ood,  the  huge 
golden  cheeses,  each  over  a  hundred 
pounds  in  weight  (fifty  kilos).  They 
look  like  so  many  full  moons,  laid  un¬ 
der  the  earth  to  keep  fresh  until  they 
are  wanted  in  Heaven.  .  .  .  These  cel¬ 
lars  generally  join  the  hut;  but  as  their 
coolness  and  depth  is  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance,  sometimes  a  cavern  is  hewn  in 
a  favorable  spot  on  a  solitary  mountain 
side.  Few'  things  are  more  startling 
to  the  traveler  unaccustomed  to  our 
parts,  than,  while  admiring  the  vast 
and  melancholy  landscape,— so  wild,  so 
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green,  so  lovely,— to  find  himself  sud¬ 
denly  assailed  by  an  unmistakable 
stench  of  Cantal  or  Roquefort. 

Summer  at  the  ftt/roH  is  without  a 
change  in  its  season  from  the  blossom¬ 
ing  of  the  limes  till  the  flowering  of 
the  gentian.  There,  rose  and  lily, 
strawberry  and  peach,  green  peas  and 
melon,  are  words  of  a  dead  language. 
Day  succeeds  day,  with  the  milking 
at  dawn  and  the  milking  at  even,  the 
cheese-making  of  a  morning,  and  after 
the  mid-day  siesta  the  turning  of  the 
heavy  cheeses  in  the  cellar.  The  Vacher 
on  the  mountain  top  is  as  lonely  and 
as  frugal  as  the  sailor  on  the  sea.  Few 
incidents  mark  the  progress  of  the 
summer.  In  July  the  farmer  comes 
and  takes  away  the  bulls;  at  the  end 
of  August  the  gentian  is  out  of  flower, 
and  the  herdsmen  make  a  brief  but 
lucrative  harvest  of  its  roots.  The  days 
grow  shorter,  the  nights  cold  and 
sharp,  the  pasture  rarer  on  fumado  and 
aigado.  Yet,  such  is  the  sense  of  free¬ 
dom,  such  the  exhilaration  of  the 
mountain  air,  that  never  have  I  heard 
our  herdsmen  lament  the  length  or 
dull  remoteness  of  their  estivagc. 

V. 

Sometimes  we  hire  a  carriage  and 
drive  far  and  wide,  with  half-a-dozen 
huge  flagons  under  the  driver’s  seat,  in 
search  of  fountain-water  for  my  hus¬ 
band  to  analyze.  Last  year,  on  one  of 
these  expeditions,  he  left  me  in  the 
phaeton  while  he,  with  his  flagons, 
went  down  a  hill  to  the  springs  of  Ba- 
dailhac.  It  was  Sunday.  The  peasants 
of  that  lofty  mountain-eyrie  were 
standing  about,  picturesque  enough  in 
their  white  shirts,  short  black  boleros 
or  sleeved  waistcoats,  and  large  som¬ 
breros.  (In  autumn  they  add  a  volu¬ 
minous  mantle  to  this  outflt.)  One  of 
them  came  up  to  the  carriage,  and 
after  a  few  words  to  the  coachman, 
began  to  address  me  in  patois.  I  caught 
the  words  “Proubenqo,  Pifmont.”  “He 


says,”  explained  the  coachman,  “that 
if  you  cannot  speak  our  patois,  he  can 
understand  you  almost  as  well  in  the 
patois  of  Provence  or  Plfimont.”  Never 
have  I  felt  so  ill-educated!  Here  were 
three  modern  languages,  in  not  one  of 
which  I  was  able  to  say  good-morning 
to  a  friendly  fellow  traveler.  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  repair  my  ignorance,  at  least 
in  a  feeble  measure. 

The  p-^libres  came  Ui  time  to  give  a 
new  lease  of  life  to  the  fast-decaying 
patois  of  Auvergne.  Under  their  aus¬ 
pices  there  is  published  at  Aurillac  a 
local  paper:  lo  Cobreto,  the  bagpipes  - 
for  the  bagpipes,  as  befits  a  Celtic 
country,  are  our  natural  instrument, 
and  we  dance  a  stately  sort  of  reel,  la 
bourer.  Lo  Cobreto,  of  course,  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  patois,  not  by  peasants,  but,  as 
in  Provence,  by  middle-class  men  of 
letters  who  have  made  the  dialect  their 
hobby.  If  Mistral  should  visit  Auril¬ 
lac,  they  would  give  him  a  great  ban¬ 
quet,  as  they  did  some  years  ago  for 
Felix  Gros;  and  the  peasants  and  small 
shopkeepers  would  turn  out  to  stare  at 
and  do  homage  to  the  Laureate  of 
Languedoc.  Our  Cousin  Vermenouze 
would  recite  him  an  ode  in  patois,  for 
Vermenouze  is  the  locai  genius  and 
Copiscol  or  chief  of  the  School  of  Au¬ 
vergne.  .  .  .  Image  Don  Quixote  turned 
poet  and  sportsman,  pious  and  chival¬ 
rous  as  ever,  with  a  cross  stuck  in  his 
cravat,  a  blessed  medal  at  his  watch 
chain,  a  gun  in  his  hand,  a  fishing-rod 
under  his  arm,  and  a  volume  of  Mis¬ 
tral  or  Virgil  in  his  pocket.  As  like  as 
not  he  has  also  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  on  his  feet,  perhaps,  a  pair  of 
sabots. 

J6u  pouorto  pas  toutchiour,  (piond 
tourne  de  lo  casso, 

L^bre,  perdigal  ou  becasso, 

Mfts,  se  trobe  plus  res,  pes  puets  ou 
pes  trob^rs 

Li  culisse  ou  min  fonorgo  bf‘rs, 

O  plenoi  mos  e  per  doutchino. 

Deis  b^rs  de  brousso  que  sentou  lo  sou- 
botcbino. 
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•‘I  do  not  always  bring  home,  when 
1  return  from  shooting,  a  hare,  a  part¬ 
ridge,  or  a  bScasse.  But  if  I  find  noth¬ 
ing  else  on  the  puys  and  In  the  glens, 
at  least  I  gather  plenty  of  verses,  by 
handfuls  and  by  dozens;  verse  made  of 
heather,  verses  with  a  wilding  scent” 
—no  description  could  be  better  than 
the  poet’s  own.  Such  is  the  Copiscol: 
an  old  bachelor,  devoted  to  mother, 
kinsmen,  country;  no  poet  has  sung  less 
of  love  or  more  sincerely  of  home  and 
Nature.  The  moors  round  St  Paul-des- 
Landes,  where  the  wild  duck  and  b6- 
casse  troop  by  in  March,  where  the 
partridge  rustles  in  autumn,  and  the 
startled  hare  bounds  from  the  tus- 
socked  grass;  the  buron  on  the  moun¬ 
tain;  the  life  of  the  farm  in  the  vil¬ 
lage;  the  great  distant  puys  on  the 
horizon;  such  are  the  subjects  of  his 
muse.  Last  year,  I  grieved  that  such 
a  poet  should  write  for  men  who  sel¬ 
dom  read.  But  my  little  Auvergnate 
housemaid  tells  me  that  his  poems  are 
recited  in  the  market-place  at  Aurillac 
on  holiday  afternoons.  What  poet 
could  wish  for  more? 

Our  patois  has  a  Spanish  or  a  Gascon 
sound,  rough  but  sonorous,  pleasant  to 
the  ear,  with  numerous  os  and  rolling 
OHS  and  aiis.  You  pronounce  the  v  al¬ 
most  like  b  (Bit  for  Vic,  bedel  for  veau). 
A  changes  to  o  as  in  Contau,  Cantal; 
Morgorido,  Marguerite.  O  changes  to 
o«,  Oheiroun,  Aveyron;  Louziro,  Loz6re. 
French  au,  pronounced  as  6,  changes 
to  au,  pronounced  as  A-oo.  (Nautres, 
nous-aOtres;  Naut-MUtchour,  Haut-mi- 
di),  except  when  it  changes  to  ow, 
pronounced  oo,  as  in  Ourlhat,  Aurillac; 
Oubergno,  Auvergne.  Like  all  the  idioms 
of  France,  the  patois  of  our  Highlands 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Low  Latin  or 
rustic  Lingua  Romana  spoken  general¬ 
ly  in  Gaul  at  the  time  of  the  barbarian 
invasion  and  for  some  centuries  after. 
Most  of  the  frequent  words  of  every 
day  are  still  very  close  to  their  Ro¬ 
mance  origin:  Capt,  caput,  head;  aigo. 


aqua,  water;  compono,  campana, 
church-bell;  semen,  semen,  seed;  liin, 
lumen,  lamp;  camps,  campus,  a  field 
overgrown  with  heather,  or  a  moor; 
bacca,  vacca,  cow;  bedel,  vltellus,  calf; 
Jromentale,  fromentalia,  wheat-fields; 
gal,  gallus,  cock;  nev,  neve,  snow;  sor, 
soror,  a  sister;  fenno,  femina,  woman; 
hiberner,  hibernare,  and  csMt’cr.aestivare, 
spend  the  winter  or  the  summer.  Other 
later  words  and  expressions  are  a  vul¬ 
gar  corruption  of  the  French:  tehiobal, 
cheval;  bilotchi,  village;  biatchi,  voyage; 
Toutchioun  (All  Saints),  Toussalnt.  At 
once  antique  and  popular,  the  speech 
of  our  mountains  is  doubtless  destined 
to  disappear,  but  not  without  a  strug¬ 
gle,  and  not,  if  our  F611bres  can  help 
it,  without  having  made  its  mark  in 
literature. 

Nautres  que  son  lou  Naut-Mietjiour, 
Contau,  Obeiroun,  o  Louzero, 

Porlons  tomben  lo  lengo  fl6ro 
De  los  ontlcos  Cours  d’Omour. 

“We  others,  of  the  High-South,  Can¬ 
tal,  Aveyzon,  Loz6re,  we  also  speak 
the  proud  language  of  the  antique 
Courts  of  Love.”  For  the  patois  is  a 
branch  of  that  vast  and  ancient 
Langue  d’Oc  which  includes  the  Pro¬ 
vencal  and  Catalan,  so  recently  honored 
and  preserved  by  a  Mistral  and  a  Ver- 
daguer. 

VI. 

Life  and  Nature  are  here,  my  friends, 
and  great  delight— the  round  of  the 
harvests,  the  fiowers  in  their  season, 
the  ways  of  beast  and  bird.  From 
June  till  mid-July  or  later,  before  the 
hay  is  cut,  our  fields  are  as  full  of 
flowers  as  any  Paradise  of  Fra  Angeli¬ 
co’s.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  plants  so 
robust  and  brilliant,  blossom  of  all 
sorts  so  abundant.  In  the  water-mead¬ 
ows,  the  forget-me-not  grows  in  high 
bright  patches  with  the  ox-eye  daisies; 
the  meadow-sweet  is  tall  along  the  run- 
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nel’s  edge  among  tlie  dowering  mint 
and  willowberb;  the  loose-strife  springs 
crimson  in  the  hollows;  on  the  heights 
the  foxglove  hangs  its  blood-red  bells 
from  every  rock  or  bank;  at  the  base 
of  the  beech-woods  grows  a  smaller, 
more  delicate  sort,  of  a  faint  lemon- 
yellow  with  glossy  leaves,  and  almost 
the  look  of  a  hothouse  plant.  The 
hedges  are  smothered  with  wild  roses 
all  July,  and  with  honeysuckle  all  the 
summer  long.  Now  the  various  cam¬ 
panulas  appear— the  thyrsis-campauula, 
with  its  dark,  deep  buds  set  close 
against  an  upright  stem,  one  would  say 
a  bunch  of  violets  tied  to  a  staff;  and 
paler  Canterbury  bells,  swinging  from 
every  hedge  side,  and  harebell— our 
English  Fare-thee-well  Summer!— on 
all  the  moors.  The  bright  rose-pink 
blooms  of  the  mallow,  larger  and  more 
abundant  than  elsewhere,  flourish  on 
the  fallow  fields.  The  scabious  and 
the  exquisite  soft  blue  tufts  of  the 
jasione  make  many  a  sunburned  bill- 
side  shot  with  azure  and  gold.  The  red 
and  white  silene,  the  yellow  impatiens 
with  its  baisam-iike  blossoms,  the  wild 
geraniums,  sedum  of  every  sort  and 
saxifrage,  and  all  the  Alpine  epilobes, 
the  pink  saponaria,  which  looks  like  a 
large  rose-colored  single  phlox,  with  all 
kinds  of  woodruff,  asperule,  and  lady’s 
bed-straw,  cover  hill  and  field  with  a 
dazzling  perfumed  carpet.  But  the 
glory  of  our  summers  are  the  mountain 
pinks;  sometimes  small  deep  eyes  of 
an  intensest  crimson,  and  sometimes 
large  pale-patterned  feathery  picotees, 
they  grow  in  beds  about  the  lava-rocks 
and  spring  in  thousands  among  the 
budding  heather.  On  the  higher  moun¬ 
tains,  at  the  Lioran  for  instance,  and  on 
our  tablelands,  the  gentian  grows, 
beautiful  deep  blue  cups  close  set  to 
the  earth,  or  free-fiowering  yellow 
blossoms,  ranged  in  tiers  round  a  tall- 
ish  stalk.  Here,  too,  may  you  find  the 
anemone,  larkspur,  grass  of  parnassus, 
aconite,  orchid,  martagon  lily,  and  a 


liugo  sort  of  Solomon’s  seal  which 
branches  like  a  bracken.  In  every 
oraiiuy  of  the  loose  stone  walls  abound 
the  most  delicate  ferns.  Every  bank 
is  bright  w’ith  the  wood-strawberry; 
the  wild  gooseberry  grows  in  the 
hedge;  the  tall  wild  cherry,  so  frequent 
in  Auvergne,  drops  its  dark  sweet  fruit 
in  your  lap  as  you  sit  under  the  trees; 
but  you  must  climb  the  w'oods  to  find 
the  thick  growing  raspberry-canes, 
rose-red  with  fruit.  In  autumn,  on 
every  moor  and  height,  the  heather 
comes  out  among  the  yellow  broom. 
Here  is  the  place  for  mushrooms,  for 
the  large-domed  Chevalier  or  coucoitrlou, 
spotted  like  the  breast  of  a  missel- 
thrush:  among  the  beech- woods  grow 
the  huge  delicious  eCpes,  grotesque  in 
form  and  color;  on  the  dryer  pastures 
w'e  find  the  pink-fleshed  English  sort. 
We  string  them  like  beads  on  filaments 
of  broom,  knotted  together,  and  tie 
them  round  our  necks  in  chains  and 
necklaces,  in  order  to  carry  them  safe 
home  for  dinner. 

At  last  the  blackberries  shine  in  the 
hedges,  the  whortleberries  on  the  hills. 
Now  comes  the  last  fiower  of  all,  the 
pale  veilleuse  or  lilac  colchicum,  spring¬ 
ing  in  myriads  in  the  aftermath  and 
orchard-grass.  There  will  be  no  more 
flowers;  chill  October  is  at  hand. 

To  ns,  all  these  beautiful  blossoms 
are  a  mere  delight.  To  the  mountain 
shepherds,  the  gentian  gathering  is  a 
fruitful,  unsown  harvest.  In  the  first 
days  of  September,  when  the  plants 
are  out  of  flower  a  great  massacre  of 
the  innocents  takes  place  upon  the 
mountain  tops.  The  victim  is  the  tall 
yellow  gentian,  much  in  request  among 
druggists  and  manufacturers  of  li¬ 
queurs.  Already  on  the  last  day  in 
August  we  met  an  old  mountain  far¬ 
mer,  much  elate.  He  had  just  sold 
his  gentians— twenty-three  quintals  at 
twenty-seven  francs  a  quintal  (a  quin¬ 
tal  is  a  hundred  pounds— fifty  kilos), 
that  is  to  say,  about  a  cartful,  which 
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brought  him  in  some  £24  at  no  expense 
save  the  pay  of  the  pickers.  The  herds¬ 
men  can  earn  at  this  play  of  flower- 
picking,  or  rather  root  pulling,  as  much 
as  six  francs  a  day.  No  wonder  the 
gentian  is  popular  in  Auvergne,  and 
that  we  celebrate  in  prose  and  verse 
our  orgulhouso  cinsono!  Did  anyone 
ever  turn  so  pretty  a  penny  out  of  Irish 
shamrock  or  Scotch  thistle?  The  profit 
of  it  is  considerable  enough  to  have 
furnished  endless  troubles  and  quibbles 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  each  as¬ 
serting  the  gentian  his  perquisite,  until 
at  last  the  law  courts  of  Aurillac  set- 
led  the  matter  in  favor  of  the  farmer. 

Uamire  gentiane  et  la  douce  rtglisse 
have  each  their  partisans;  but  the  li¬ 
quorice  is  less  abundant.  Still,  in  au¬ 
tumn,  you  may  see  the  mountain  shep¬ 
herds  dig  holes  upon  the  hill-tops  and 
carefully  disentangle  the  fine  red  fila¬ 
ments  leading  to  the  blonde,  supple, 
horse-radish-like  root  which  furnishes 
the  Spanish  juice.  This  they  tear  from 
the  ground  and  carefully  treasure  in 
pouch  or  shirtfront,  for  this,  too,  com¬ 
mands  its  price. 

When  my  friend  Vernon  Lee  affords 
us  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  we  turn  to 
other  Interests,  such  as  fall  in  with  the 
picturesque  and  archeological  turn  of 
her  imagination.  Our  hills  are  studded 
everywhere  with  ancient  castles,  moun¬ 
tain  manors,  and  country  houses,  some 
of  them  very  small,  scarce  larger  than 
our  tiny  Olmet  which  does  not  boast 
a  dozen  rooms  all  told.  Such  are  Cols, 
buried  in  woods  under  the  toppling 
mountain-crags,  and  beautiful  Tr6mou- 
let  perched  on  the  peak  of  a  rock  sud¬ 
denly  reared  in  the  wild  gorge  of  the 
C6re.  Others  are  solid  feudal  keeps  to 
which  has  been  added,  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  a  steep-roofed  comfort¬ 
able  dwelling-house,  with  charming  un- 
symmetrical  windows,  an  air  of  open 
grace,  and  a  compiete  indifference  to 
the  old  fortress  it  has  married.  Com- 
blat-Ie-Chatea\i  is  of  this  sort.  Just 


oi>positc  our  windows  on  the  other  side 
the  vaiiey,  it  stands  amid  its  lawns  and 
gardens,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
on  a  iow  mound,  overiooking  the  road 
to  Vie.  Though  seldom  inhabited,  it 
looks  the  most  cheerful  and  habitable 
of  our  Chateaux,  of  which  the  most 
picturesque  (after  Tr^moulet)  are  Pes- 
tels  and  Vixouge:  Pestels,  alasi  re¬ 
stored  last  year,  but  still  magnificent, 
from  the  immense  proportions  of  its 
si.x-storied  battlemented  keep,  and  its 
romantic  position,  on  a  steep  promon¬ 
tory  or  platform  of  the  mountain,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  precipices  which,  on  three 
sides,  drop  to  the  valley,  and,  on  the 
fourth,  into  a  wooded  ravine  or  glen. 
Vixouge  stands  halfway  up  the  oppo¬ 
site  hill,  built  on  a  knoll,  with  the  pas¬ 
tures  falling  gently  from  it.  The  walls 
and  gateway  are  of  the  14th  century, 
the  latter  fortified  by  two  small  round 
towers.  But  now  the  gate  stands  open 
on  a  shady  lane  opposite  a  circular 
fountain— a  stone  drinking  trough  for 
cattle.  It  leads  to  a  dark  abandoned 
garden,  all  over-grown,  and  a  tall  18th 
century  manor,  steep-roofed,  with  cor¬ 
belled  turrets  at  the  corners,  and  a 
peculiar,  inexpressible  air  of  poetic 
melancholy.  Just  so  must  have  looked 
the  moated  grange  of  Mariana.  The 
owls  must  love  to  hoot  here,  and  the 
ravens  flap  about  the  lonely  house 
which  might  have  taken  life  from  a 
dream  of  Robida  or  Gustave  Dor6. 
From  the  manor-wali,  the  eye  drops 
sheer,  to  a  glittering  circle  of  water  in 
the  fields  below— a  reservoir,  with  be¬ 
side  it,  half  In  ruins,  a  Louis  XVI. 
Chinese  pagoda,  the  bath-house  of  some 
18th  century  ancestress;  its  bright-red 
dilapidated  roof  and  damp-stained 
walls  tell  of  a  century’s  neglect.  All 
round  the  mountains  lie  in  heaps;  be¬ 
low  Vixouge,  right  and  left,  stretches 
the  Pas  du  Luc,  a  long-backed  ridge  of 
moor,  where  landslip  after  landslip 
has  loosed  the  great  blocks  of  andesitic 
breccia  which  He  scattered  among  the 
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bracken  and  heather  of  the  heights.  It 
is  a  place  to  dream  in,  hour  after  hour. 

Vie  itself  has  its  Chateau— the  Con¬ 
sular  House  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
who  was  of  old  the  hereditary  Consul 
of  Vie-en-Carlad6s.  Behind,  the  grey 
houses  climb  the  hill,  some  of  them 
tine  old  turreted  structures  standing  in 
their  orchards  and  walled  gardens,  an¬ 
cient  town  houses  of  the  local  gentry, 
while  others  are  the  merest  village 
shops  with  wooden  balconies  and 
gabled  roofs.  They  lead  to  the  church, 
not  unpicturesque,  with  a  Romano- 
Gothic  choir.  Above  the  mountain 
rises,  clad  in  beech-woods,  with  great 
flutings  and  overhanging  blocks  of  red¬ 
dish  stone,  any  one  of  which,  one 
would  think,  might  fall  at  any  moment 
and  crush  into  nothingness  the  little 
town  below. 

VII. 

Michaelmas!  This  year  the  woods 
are  still  unchanged,  although  the  frosts 
have  changed  to  golden  sequins  the 
leaves  of  the  aspens  by  the  river.  At 
twilight,  Venus  glitters  in  a  frosty  sky 
above  the  faded  summits  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  The  wild  cherries  in  the  hedge 
are  as  pink  in  their  foliage  as  the 
maples  on  a  Japanese  fan.  The  weather 
is  of  that  intense  autumn  blueness  and 
brilliance  which  Madame  de  S6vign6 
once  called  “u»  temps  d'or  et  de  cristal." 
There  is  a  sharp,  pleasant  quality  in 
the  air.  Our  walks  on  the  mountain 
are  longer  and  taken  at  a  brisker  pace, 
and  so  the  other  day  we  came  upon  the 
prettiest  sight:  a  knoll  upon  the  hillside 
crowned  by  a  tail  group  of  mountain 
thistles  of  more  than  a  woman’s  stat¬ 
ure;  the  fluff  of  the  thistledown,  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  leaves,  were 
profiled  against  the  sunset  sky;  the 
sound  of  our  steps  aroused  from  the 
heart  of  it  some  thirty  or  forty  tiny 
goldfinches,  scarce  larger  than  hum¬ 
ming  birds,  who  had  been  feeding 
there,  and  who  rose  up,  poising,  quiv¬ 


ering,  fluttering,  rising,  like  a  living 
fountain  of  golden  downy  wings. 

While  we  enjoy  the  autumn  in 
dreamy  dilettante  fashion,  the  peasants 
seldom  know  an  idle  hour,  for  harvest 
follows  harvest  from  St.  John’s  Day  to 
All  Saints.  At  Michaelmas,  or  earlier, 
while  still  the  leaves  are  green,  a  lad¬ 
der  is  set  against  the  ash-trees  in  the 
hedge  and  all  the  boughs  are  clipped, 
except  the  lead;  every  third  year  each 
tree  is  mulcted  of  her  spreading 
boughs,  and  now  you  see  why  the  ash- 
trees  of  Auvergne  look  slender,  tall, 
and  frail  as  a  Lombardy  poplar.  They 
furnish,  in  fact,  a  final  crop  of  bay,  and 
are  carefully  stored  in  the  dryest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  barn.  Ash-leaves,  green  or 
dry,  are  a  favorite  food  with  cattle, 
sheep  or  goats,  and  vary  their  winter’s 
fare  at  small  expense.  In  the  rare, 
dreaded  years  when  the  hay-crops  fail, 
then  lime  and  elm  and  hazel  and  false- 
acacia  are  pressed  into  service,  and  the 
cows  live  scantily  all  winter  on  chopped 
straw  and  the  fodder  of  the  hedges. 
Leaves  are  a  crop  in  Auvergne,  and 
not  to  be  neglected.  Later  in  the  year, 
the  women  and  the  children,  carrying 
sacks,  go  to  the  woods  and  gather  the 
fallen  leaves.  The  oak-leaves,  heaped 
up  and  watered,  rot  and  enrich  the 
soil.  The  beech-leaves,  carefully  dried 
and  cleaned,  and  mixed  with  barley- 
chaff,  serve  to  stuff  a  palliasse  or  a 
cushion;  the  acorns  feed  the  pigs,  while 
the  beech-mast,  “the  olive  of  the 
North,’’  is  carefully  treasured  for  the 
winter’s  oil. 

That  last  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion.  Oil  for  burning  o’  nights  in  the 
long  winter  evenings;  oil  for  frying  and 
cooking  in  a  land  where  butter  is 
scanty  and  poor,  for  our  milk  (so  rlcli 
in  caseum)  has  very  little  cream.  The 
nut-harvest  follows  the  gathering  of 
the  leaves;  and  the  walnut,  of  course, 
affords  the  richest  crop.  Every  farm 
has  its  walnut  orchard,  and  while  the 
men  knock  the  fruit  from  the  trees 
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with  long  poles  and  perches,  the  maid¬ 
servants  shell  the  nuts  and  prepare 
them  for  the  mill.  Thence  will  return 
tlie  salad-oil;  while  beech-mast,  hazel, 
and  hemp-grain  will  furnish  the  three- 
heaked  brass  Vun  or  Roman  lamp  all 
winter. 

If  there  is  a  harvest  of  nuts,  there  is 
also  a  harvest  of  feathers.  The  nights 
are  getting  cold,  it  is  time  to  look  to 
the  beds.  Every  farm  keeps  its  tribe 
of  geese,  whose  down,  plucked  from 
the  living  bird  six  times  a  year  at  new 
moon,  is  now  suflacient  in  quantity  to 
make  or  refresh  our  Mredon.  The  poul¬ 
try  yards  afford  material  for  the  feath¬ 
er-beds;  the  flocks  of  brown  sheep  fur¬ 
nish  forth  the  mattress  and  the  warm 
Auvergnat  quilts  of  wool,  sewn  fast 
between  two  sheets  of  flowered  cotton. 
All  these  must  be  made  over  or  re¬ 
nowned.  Our  dark  and  somewhat  dingy 
farms  have  soft,  clean,  and  ample  beds 
piled  high  in  their  kitchens  to  brave 
the  frost  of  snowy  winter  nights. 

These  are  play -harvests;  but  the 
gathering  and  preparing  of  the  hemp 
is  a  thing  of  time  and  patience.  Every 
farm  in  the  Cantal  has,  in  some  sunny 
corner  of  a  fleld,  a  little  three-cornered 
w’alled  garden,  I’ort  de  lo  combi:  the 
hemp-garden.  Here  the  handsome 
sturdy  plants  are  grown,  and  hence,  in 
July,  the  male-stems  are  torn,  to  make 
more  room  for  the  seeding  of  the  fe¬ 
male  plant.  A  little  after  Michaelmas 
these  are  ripe.  They  are  torn  up  by 
the  roots  and  left  to  ferment  in  upright 
heaps  w’ell  covered.  Eight  days  later 
their  martyrdom  begins;  they  are 
shaken  till  the  seed  falls  from  the  pod; 
they  are  stretched  in  a  water-meadow 
to  rot;  they  are  dried  in  the  oven;  they 
are  rubbed,  beaten,  crushed,  pounded, 
combed  with  iron  combs,  till  nothing 
is  left  of  their  sturdy  green  grace  and 
rustic  beauty,  no  likeness  of  the  poor 
handsome  female  plant,  only  a  mass  of 
loose  tow'  and  formless  fibre,  from 
which  the  grey  thread  is  spun  on  au¬ 


tumn  afternoons  and  evenings,  as  the 
women  follow  their  flocks  along  the 
lanes,  or  sit  round  the  fire  cracking 
jokes  with  the  grandfather  enthroned 
on  his  comfortable  settle  in  the  ingle- 
nook.  Every  village  has  its  weaver; 
when  the  thread  is  spun,  he  puts  it  on 
his  loom  and  weaves  the  strong  hand¬ 
made  hemp-linen  from  which  our 
farms  are  furnished  with  sheets,  table¬ 
cloths,  napkins,  white  shirts  for  the 
men  and  underwear  for  the  women.  It 
comes  home  in  dreary  lengths  of  grey, 
and  must  be  bleached  in  the  morning 
dew,  before  the  hands  which  planted 
and  prepared  the  hemp,  which  spun 
the  thread,  can  fashion  and  sew  the 
tissue.  Open  the  linen-cupboard  in  any 
farm  kitchen  and  you  will  be  amazed 
at  the  wealth  of  its  heaps  of  rustic 
creamy  white. 

Our  weavers  do  not  weave,  our  wom¬ 
en  do  not  spin,  only  hemp-thread  and 
linen.  Every  man  on  the  countryside, 
of  the  peasant  class,  is  clad  in  the 
stout  rose  (thick  rough  cloth)  or  frieze 
which  his  brown  flocks  w'ore  first  of 
all,  his  ow’ii  hands  sheared,  his  wife’s 
clever  fingers  spun,  and  which  was 
woven  on  the  village  loom.  Never  have 
I  seen  so  stout,  so  thick  a  fabric.  One 
glance  at  the  heavy  cloth,  striped 
brown  and  black,  from  the  undyed 
w’ool  of  our  swarthy  sheep,  makes  one 
understand  the  nipping  cold  of  winter 
on  our  hills. 

Meauw'hile,  the  buckwheat  has  been 
harvested  and  garnered.  The  apples 
now  are  ripe.  They  should  be  gathered, 
save  the  later  sorts,  and  laid  on  straw 
in  the  frulterj",  before  the  little  cow¬ 
herds  come  dow’n  from  the  mountains. 
The  chestnuts  must  be  brought  from 
the  lower  valleys— a  dozen  miles  away 
— w’here  a  milder  climate  In  a  limestone 
soil  lets  them  grow  in  abundance;  the 
potatoes  must  be  uprooted  from  the 
fields.  With  buckwheat-meal,  potatoes, 
chestnuts,  in  store  the  farm  can  affront 
the  winter. 
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VIII. 

The  0X011  scarcely  tiuit  the  yoke,  for 
the  winter  crops  must  now  be  sown, 
and  the  compassionate  farmer  throws 
a  pint  of  oats  into  their  every  feed. 
But.  busy  as  we  are,  to-day  is  holiday. 
It  is  the  15th  October,  and  the  herds 
«returu  from  the  mountain.  A  great 
music  of  cowbells  awoke  us  at  live  in 
the  morning;  one  hears  a  tramp  of  feet, 
and  the  loud  greetings  of  the  herdsmen 
whom  the  whole  village  turns  out  to 
welcome;  the  cows  utter  long  “moos” 
of  excitement  and  delight;  in  their 
midst  we  see  a  rustic  cart  or  chariot 
piled  high  with  great  cheeses— each 
cow  of  the  herd  ought  to  have  produced 
at  least  three  of  these  huge  moons  of 
fifty  kilos  during  the  five  months  of 
the  Estivade.  Without  a  word  from  the 
herdsman,  the  beasts  stop  at  Lange- 
ac's  farm  and  turn  into  the  pastures 
they  left  in  May,  “mooing”  and  frolick¬ 
ing  for  joy  despite  the  fatigue  of  the 
night's  long  march.  Happier  still  are 
the  herdsmen.  The  master-rnclicr  tosses 
his  baby  in  the  air;  the  little  pntre  has 
found  his  mother;  the  herdsmen  are 
talking  eagerly  in  a  knot  of  relatives 
and  friends.  What  joy  to  see  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  the  last  bright  asters  in  the 
gardens,  and  the  apples  red  and  gold 
in  the  orchard-trees!  How  large  and 
cheerful  the  grey-stone  houses  look 
after  the  wind-shaken  huron  on  the 
mountain-top!  Not  to-night  (for  all  of 
them  will  sleep),  but  for  many  a  night 
after,  towards  midnight,  a  whisper 
will  be  heard  in  Langeac's  orchard;  a 
group  of  shadowy  forms  moves  under 
the  apple-branches.  One  might  suppose 
a  sudden  wind  in  the  trees,  for  plop! 
plop!  fall  the  ripe  fruit  on  the  soft 
grass  beneath.  But  the  wary  farmer 
knows  what  to  expect;  a  shutter 
screams  on  its  hinges,  a  window  opens, 
and  there,  in  the  yellow  light  of  the 
candle,  is  Farmer  I^Kingeac  in  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves.  The  herdboys  scurry  away. 


swiftly  and  silently,  with  bulging  pock¬ 
ets.  For  my  part,  out  of  compassion, 
1  leave  them  one  tree,  not  the  best— 
but  thej’  prefer  them  hard  as  iron. 

IX. 

All  Saints  is  at  hand!  The  winds 
Jurn  sharp  and  keen.  Now  any  night 
the  snow  may  fall  and  end  the  labors 
of  the  farm  until  it  first,  uncertainly, 
begins  to  melt  In  March. 

Como  jious  lo  cenre  uno  cato. 

Per  Toutchloun,  mal  des  couots  pus 
16u. 

Nostro  bielho  Ouberguo  s’ocato 
Jious  uno  llessado  de  u6u. 

“Like  a  cat  in  the  warm  ashes  of  the 
hearth,  at  All  Saints  and  sometimes 
sooner  still,  our  old  Auvergne  snuggles 
down  in  a  soft  quilt  of  snow.”  Adieu! 
lark  and  swallow.  Poor  cicada,  perish 
in  thy  frozen  hole!  No  more  flowers, 
no  more  birds,  save  the  great  croaking 
crows  that  flap  across  the  milk-white 
fields.  Winter  is  here! 

The  daily  round  has  narrowed  its 
circle.  A  path  is  cut  from  the  door  to 
the  gate,  another  to  stable  and  drink¬ 
ing-trough,  where  the  unfrozen  foun¬ 
tain  plashes  over  a  fringe  of  Icicles. 
The  walls  of  snow  glitter  and  melt  not 
in  the  sunniest  noon.  The  farm-kitchen 
is  now  the  centre  of  all  works  and 
days.  The  huge  hearth-place  is  a  cav¬ 
ern  of  warmth  and  glow.  Soon  after 
three  the  hilltop  Intercepts  the  sun;  a 
little  later,  the  beasts  being  milked  and 
fed,  masters  and  men  sit  assembled 
round  the  fire.  From  the  ceiling  hangs 
the  three-beaked  Roman  lamp,  but  the 
flames,  leaping  from  the  beech-trunk 
on  the  fire-dogs,  give  a  cheerier  light. 
The  farm  hands,  cutting  a  bough  of 
cherry  or  beech,  renew  the  handles  of 
their  scythes,  mend  their  tools,  or 
knock  a  fresh  set  of  nails  in  their  sa¬ 
bots.  The  women  twirl  their  distaffs 
and  spinning-wheels  or  sew  their  seam; 
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on  a  corner  of  the  table,  Urbaiu,  the 
elder  son,  who  has  been  to  tbe  Regi¬ 
ment,  reads  last  week’s  local  paper; 
Tou6nou,  the  little  pfitre,  sprawls  in  the 
blaze  and  pulls  the  tail  of  the  cat;  com¬ 
fortably  ensconced  on  the  cushioned 
settle,  the  old  gaffer  of  eighty  tells 
many  a  story  of  local  tradition,  or  re¬ 
peats  for  the  hundredth  time  his  fa¬ 
mous  account  of  a  journey  to  Limoges 
in  1840,  or  makes  the  shadows  creepier 
with  tales  about  the  Drac.  A  little 
after  six  the  supper  is  spread;  a  por¬ 
ringer  of  soup,  followed  by  the  bacon, 
the  sheep’s  trotters  and  the  cabbage 
which  gave  it  flavor;  a  nugget  of 
cheese.  By  seven,  a  neighbor  or  so 
has  strolled  in  to  share  the  reillvc.  The 
farmer  throws  a  handful  or  two  of 
chestnuts  to  roast  in  the  embers,  and 
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sets,  mayhap,  on  the  table  half  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  red  wine.  And  the  stories  and 
the  gossip  begin  again  till  the  log, 
burned  through,  falls  with  a  crash 
from  the  fire-dogs  and  sends  up  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  sparks.  The  cricket  sings  shrill, 
but  hark!  without  the  snow-blast  or 
Ecir  sings  more  shrilly  yet.  The  clock 
strikes  half-past  eight.  Master  an<||p 
men  arise  and  bid  each  other  good¬ 
night.  The  neighbors  light  their  lan¬ 
terns  and  don  their  heavy  mantles;  the 
cowherd  goes  to  seek  his  warm  bed  in 
the  cow-stable.  The  door,  opened  an 
Instant  for  their  egress,  reveals  the 
gusty  moon-shot  night  and  the  vast  ex¬ 
panse,  dazzling  and  yet  dim,  of  endless 
snow— a  polar  landscape,  inhospitable 
and  sad. 

Mary  Duclaux. 
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Dear  Earth,  near  Earth,  the  day  that  made  us  men, 

The  Land  we  sowed. 

The  Hearth  that  glowed— 

O  Mother,  must  we  bid  farewell  to  thee? 

Fast  dawns  the  last  dawn,  and  what  shall  comfort  then 
The  lonely  hearts  that  roam  the  outer  sea? 

Gray  wakes  the  daybreak,  the  shivering  sails  are  set. 

To  misty  deeps 
The  channel  sweeps— 

O  Mother,  think  on  us  who  think  on  thee! 
Earth-home,  birth-home,  with  love  remember  yet 
The  sons  in  exile  on  the  Eternal  sea. 

Henry  Netcbolt. 
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To  any  one  blesaed  or  cursed  with 
an  ironical  humor  the  troublesome  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  of  England  since 
the  Reformation  cannot  fail  to  be  an 
^udless  source  of  delight.  It  really  is 
%xciting.  Just  a  little  more  of  Calvin 
and  of  Beza,  half-a-dozen  words  here, 
or  Cranmer’s  pencil  put  through  a  sin¬ 
gle  phrase  elsewhere;  the  merest 
“quantum  suff’*  more  of  the  men  “that 
allowed  no  Eucharistic  saciiflce,”  and 
away  must  have  gone  beyond  recall 
the  possibility  of  the  Laudian  revival 
and  all  that  still  appertains  thereunto. 
We  must  have  lost  the  “primitive” 
men,  the  Kens,  the  Wilsons,  the 
Knox’s,  the  Kebles,  the  Puseys.  On 
the  other  hand,  but  for  the  unfaltering 
language  of  the  Articles,  the  hearty 
tone  of  the  Homilies,  and  the  agreeable 
readiness  of  both  sides  to  curse  the 
Italian  impudence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  and  all  bis  “detestable  enormi¬ 
ties,”  our  Anglican  Church  History 
could  never  have  been  enriched  with 
the  names  or  sw'eetened  by  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  Romaiues,  the  Flavels,  the 
Venns,  the  Simeons,  and  of  many 
thousand  unnamed  saints  who  finished 
their  course  in  the  fervent  faith  of 
Evangelicalism. 

But  on  what  a  thread  it  has  always 
bung!  An  ill-considered  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  an  amendment  hastily  accept¬ 
ed  by  a  pestered  layman  at  midnight, 
a  decision  in  a  Court  of  Law,  a  Bish¬ 
op's  charge,  a  passage  in  an  early 
Father,  an  ancient  heresy  restudied, 
and  off  to  Rome  goes  a  Newman  or  a 
Manning,  whilst  a  Baptist  Noel  finds 
bis  less  romantic  refuge  In  Protestant 
Dissent,  fk-bism  is  for  ever  In  the  air. 
Disruption  a  lively  possibility.  It  has 
always  been  a  ticklish  hnsiness  belong- 
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ing  to  the  Church  of  England,  unless 
you  can  muster  up  enough  courage  to 
be  a  frank  Erastian,  and  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  you  attend  your  parish 
church  handle  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  a 
schedule  to  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Among  the  many  noticeable  humors 
of  the  present  situation  is  the  tone 
adopted  by  an  average  Churchman  like 
Canon  Overton  to  the  Non-Jurors. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Lathbury  published 
his  admirable  History  of  the  Non-Jur¬ 
ors,  he  had  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
very  different  public  of  Churchmen 
and  Churcbwomen  than  will  turn  over 
Canon  Overton’s  agreeable  pages.  In 
1845  the  average  Churchman  after  he 
bad  conquered  the  serious  initial  diffi¬ 
culty  of  comprehending  the  Non-Ju¬ 
ror’s  position  was  only  too  apt  to  con¬ 
sider  him  a  fool  for  his  pains.  “It  has 
been  the  custom,”  wrote  Mr.  Lathbury, 
“to  speak  of  the  Non- Jurors  as  a  set 
of  unreasonable  men,  and  should  I 
succeed  in  any  measure  in  correcting 
those  erroneous  impressions  I  shall 
feel  that  my  labor  has  not  been  in 
vain.”  But  in  1902,  as  Canon  Overton 
is  ready  enough  to  perceive,  “their  po¬ 
sition  is  a  little  better  understood.” 
The  well  nigh  “fools”  are  all  but  “con¬ 
fessors.” 

The  early  history  of  the  Non-Jurors 
is  as  fascinating  and  as  fruitful  as  their 
later  history  is  dull,  melancholy,  and 
disappointing. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  the  bishops, 
clergy,  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary  .md  George  the 
First,  when  tendere*!  to  them,  were 
amply  Justified  In  the  Court  of  Coa- 
^’leo«'e.  They  were  lidleuletl  by  the 
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Balfours  of  the  day  for  their  supersen- 
Bitiveness;  but  what  were  they  to  do? 
If  they  took  the  oaths,  they  apostatized 
from  the  faith  they  had  once  professed. 

Before  the  Revolution  it  was  the 
faith  of  all  High  Churchmen— part  of 
the  depositvm  they  had  to  guard— that 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  pas¬ 
sive  obedience  was  Gospel  truth,  primi¬ 
tive  doctrine,  and  a  chief  “characteris¬ 
tic”  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

The  saintly  John  Kettlewell,  in  his 
Tractate,  “Christianity,  a  Doctrine  of 
the  Cross,  or  Passive  Obedience  under 
any  Pretended  Invasion  of  Legal 
Rights  and  Liberties”  (1696),  makes 
this  perfectly  plain,  and  when  Ken 
came  to  compose  his  famous  will 
wherein  he  declared  that  he  died  in  the 
Communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
“as  it  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cross,”  the  good  bishop  did  not  mean 
what  many  a  pious  soul  in  later  days 
has  been  edified  by  thinking  he  did 
mean,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 
but  that  of  passive  obedience,  which 
was  the  Non>Iurors  cross. 

It  is  sad  to  think  a  doctrine  dear  to 
so  many  saintly  men,  maintained  with 
an  erudition  so  vast  and  exemplified 
by  sacrifices  so  great,  should  have  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  vortex  of  jpresent  day 
conflict.  It  may  some  day  reappear  in 
Convocation.  Kettlewell,  who  was  a 
precise  writer  and  accurate  thinker, 
defined  sovereignty  as  supremacy. 
“King.s,”  he  said,  “can  be  no  longer 
sovereigns,  but  subjects,  if  they  have 
any  superiors,”  and  be  points  out  with 
nuieli  acumen,  considering  bis  data, 
that  the  liest  security  under  a  sover¬ 
eign  “which  sovereignty  aliows”  is  that 
the  Kings  and  Ministers  are  account- 
altio  and  liatde  for  breach  of  law  as 
well  as  others.  Kettlewell.  had  he 
llvetl  long  enongli.  might  have  come  to 
transfer  his  Idea  of  anrerelgntjr  to 
Kings.  l.orda,  and  t'ommuna  speaking 
throngh  an  .kct  of  l*arllamenl.  and  l( 
an.  he  wim*  t  have  nrged  nrflrr  ah# 


dirncc  to  its  enactments,  were  they  not 
contrary  to  conscience,  and  passive 
obedieme  if  they  were  so  contrary. 
Therefore,  were  he  alive  to-day,  and 
did  he  think  It  contrary  to  conscience 
(as  he  easily  might)  to  pay  a  school- 
rate  for  the  support  of  Kenyon-Slaney 
schools,  he  would  not  draw  a  cheque 
for  the  amount,  but  neither  would  bd# 
punch  the  bailiff’s  head  who  came  lb 
seize  his  furniture.  Kettlewell’s  treat¬ 
ise  is  well  worth  reading.  Its  last  par¬ 
agraph  is  most  spirited. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  High  Church  party  were  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cross — i.  e.,  passive  obedience  to  the 
Lord’s  Anointed.  Whoever  else  might 
actively  resist  or  forsake  the  King, 
they  could  not  without  apostacy.  But 
the  Revolution  of  1688  was  not  content 
to  pierce  the  High  Churchmen  through 
one  hand.  Not  only  did  the  Revolution 
require  the  Church  to  forswear  its 
King,  but  to  see  its  spiritual  fathers 
deprived  and  intruders  set  in  their 
places  without  even  the  semblance  of 
any  spiritual  authority.  If  it  was  hard 
to  have  James  the  Second  a  fugitive  in 
foreign  lands  and  Dutch  William  in 
Whitehall,  it  was  perhaps  even  hard¬ 
er  to  see  Bancroft  expelled  from 
Lambeth,  and  the  Erastian  and  lati- 
tudinarian,  Tillotson,  who  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  sacrifice  even  episcopacy  for 
peace,  usurping  the  title  of  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  After  all,  no  man,  not 
even  a  Churchman,  can  serve  two  mas¬ 
ters.  The  loyalty  of  a  High  Chorch- 
man  to  the  Throne  is  always  subject 
to  his  loyalty  to  the  Church,  but  at 
the  Revolution  he  was  wounded  In 
iMith  houses. 

When  Queen  Kllsaheth  ast'ended  the 
tlinme,  and  established  what  was  then 
unhliishlngly  called  “the  new  rellgkia.'* 
the  whole  .kngllcan  Hierarchy.  wNh 
the  iNiltry  esceptlon  of  the  lllshnp  ef 
IJaiKisff,  refueed  the  oaths  af  sa- 
premacy,  sad  were  saiiersuli  4  la  a 
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little  more  thaa  a  hundred  years  the 
Protestant  Bench  was  bombarded  with 
a  heart-searching  oath— this  time  of 
allegiance.  Opinion  was  divided;  the 
point  was  not  so  clear  as  in  1567.  The 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  his  brethren 
of  London,  Lincoln,  Bristol,  Winches¬ 
ter,  Rochester,  Llandaff  and  St.  Asaph, 
Carlisle  and  St.  David’s,  swore  to  bear 
true  allegiance  to  their  Majesties  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  Dr.  San- 
croft,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Ely,  Gloucester,  Norwich,  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  Worcester,  Chichester,  and  Ches¬ 
ter  refused  to  swear  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  were,  consequently,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
only,  deprived  of  their  ecclesiastical 
preferments.  They  thus  became  the 
first  Non-Jurors,  and  were  long, 
except  two  who  died  before  actual 
sentence  of  exclusion,  affectionately 
known  and  piously  venerated  in  all 
High  Church  homes  as  “the  Deprived 
Fathers.” 

Who  can  doubt  that  they  were  right, 
holding  the  faith  they  did?  Yet  Eng¬ 
lishmen  do  not  take  kindly  to  martyr¬ 
dom,  and  some  of  them  were  strangely 
puzzled.  The  excellent  Ken,  who,  like 
Keble,  was  an  Englishman  first  and  a 
Catholic  afterwards  (in  other  words,  no 
true  Catholic  at  all),  when  told  that 
James  was  ready  to  give  Ireland  to 
France,  as  nearly  as  possible  con¬ 
formed,  so  angry  was  he  with  the 
Lord’s  Anointed:  and  even  the  fiery 
Leslie,  one  of  our  most  agreeable  writ¬ 
ers,  was  always  ready  to  forgive  those 
pious,  peaceful  souls  who  thought  it 
no  sin,  though  great  sorrow,  to  oomr 
ply  with  the  demands  of  Csesar,  but 
still  retained  their  old  Church  and 
King  principles.  Leslie  reserved  his 
wrath  for  the  Tillotsons  and  the  Tenl- 
sons  and  the  Burnets,  who  first,  to  use 
his  ow’n  words,  swallowed  “the  morsels 
of  usurpation”  and  then  dressed  them 


up  “with  all  the  gaudy  and  ridiculous 
fiourishes  that  an  Apostate  eloquence 
can  put  upon  them.” 

It  is  Impossible,  I  hope,  to  doubt  that 
many  living  High  Churchmen  who 
have  lately  shown  so  much  zeal  and 
activity  in  driving  a  bargain  with  the 
State  for  the  use  of  schools  (largely 
built  with  public  money)  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  poor  children  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  would,  had  they  (to  our  great 
loss)  been  alive  in  1688  have  become 
adherents  of  the  Non-Juring  cause, 
preferring  Sancroft  to  Tillotson,  and 
the  Stuart  to  the  Dutchman.  I  feel 
sure  about  Lord  Halifax,  not  so  sure 
about  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.  As  for  our 
bishops,  I  cannot  even  guess  what  they 
would  have  done,  except  that  I  am 
certain  they  would  not  all  have  done 
the  same  thing. 

The  early  Non-Jurors  included 
among  their  number  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  holy,  learned,  and  primitive- 
minded  men.  At  least  400  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  body  of  the  clergy  refused  the 
oaths  and  accepted  for  themselves  and 
those  dependent  on  them  lives  of  the 
uttermost  poverty  and  entire  seclu¬ 
sion.  They-  were  from  the  beginning 
an  unpopular  body.  They  were  not 
Puritans,  they  were  not  Deists,  they 
were  not  Presbyterians,  they  would 
not  go  to  their  parish  churches;  and 
yet  they  vehemently  objected  to  being 
called  Papists.  What  troublesome 
people!  Five  of  the  deprived  fathers, 
including  the  Primate,  had  known  what 
it  was,  when  they  defied  their  Sover¬ 
eign,  to  be  the  idols  of  the  mob;  but 
when  they  adhered  to  his  fallen  cause 
they  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  and 
sent  packing  from  rheir  palaces  with¬ 
out  a  single  growl  of  popular  discon¬ 
tent.  Oblivion  was  their  portion  even 
as  it  was  of  their  Roman  Catholic 
predecessors  at  the  time  of  their 
Reformation. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when 
turned  out  of  Lambeth  by  legal  pro- 
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cess  to  make  way  for  Tillotson,  retired 
to  his  native  village  in  Fressingfleld. 
where  he  did  not  attend  the  parish 
church  nor  would  allow  any  but  Non- 
Juring  clergy  to  perform  divine  service 
in  his  presence.  Dr.  Sancroft  (who  was 
a  book-lover  and  had  designed  a  bind¬ 
ing  of  his  own)  died  on  November  24, 
1003.  and  the  epitaph,  of  his  owm  com¬ 
position,  on  his  tombstone  may  still  be 
read  with  profit  by  time-servers  of  all 
degrees  and  denominations,  cleric  and 
lay,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it.  All 
the  deprived  bishops,  so  Mr.  Lathbury 
assures  us,  were  in  very  narrow  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  of  Turner,  of  Ely,  Mr. 
Lathbury  very  properly  writes:  “This 
man  who,  by  adhering  to  the  new  Sov¬ 
ereign  and  taking  the  oath,  might  have 
ended  his  day  amidst  an  abundance  of 
earthly  blessings,  was .  actually  sus¬ 
tained  in  his  declining  years  by  the 
bounty  of  those  who  sympathized  with 
him  in  his  distresses.”  Bishop  Tur¬ 
ner  died  in  1700. 

Despite  this  distressing  and  most 
genuine  poverty,  the  reader  of  old 
books  will  not  infrequently  come 
across  traces  of  many  happy  and  well- 
spent  hours  during  which  these  poor 
Non-Jurors  managed  “to  fleet  the  time” 
in  their  own  society— for  they  were, 
many  of  them,  men  of  the  most  varied 
tastes  and  endowed’  with  Christian 
tempers;  whilst  their  writings  exhibit, 
as  no  other  writings  of  the  period  do, 
the  saintliness  and  devotion  which  are 
supposed  to  be  among  the  “notes”  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  my  admiration  for  Tillotson, 
who  was  a  man  of  twice  the  character 
of  Sancroft  and  wrote  far  better  Eng¬ 
lish.  yet  were  I  an  Anglican  I  know 
which  of  the  two  right  reverend  fa¬ 
thers  would  be  my  favorite.  Two  bet¬ 
ter  men  than  Kettlewell  and  Dodwell 
are  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  as  for 
vigorous  writing,  where  is  Charles 
Leslie  to  be  matched? 

So  long  as  the  deprived  fathers  con¬ 


tinued  to  live,  the  schism,  for  complete 
schism  it  was  between  “the  faithful 
remnant  of  the  Cnurch  of  England” 
and  the  Established  Church,  was  on 
firm  ground.  But  what  was  to  happen 
when  the  last  bishop  died?  Dodwell, 
who,  next  to  Hlckes,  seems  to  have 
dominated  the  Non-Juring  mind,  did 
not  wish  the  schism  to  continue  after 
the  death  of  the  deprived  bishops,  for 
though  he  admitted  that  the  prayers 
for  the  Revolution  Sovereigns  would 
be  “unlaw^ful  prayers,”  to  which  as¬ 
sent  could  not  properly  be  given,  he 
still  thought  that  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England  was  possible. 
Hickes  thought  otherwise,  and  Hickes, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  though  only 
known  to  the  world  and  even  to  Non- 
Jurors  generally  as  the  deprived  Dean 
of  Worcester,  w’as  in  sober  truth  and 
reality  Bishop  of  Tlietford,  having  been 
consecrated  a  suffragan  bishop  under 
that  title  by  the  deprived  Bishops  of 
Norwich,  Peterborough,  and  Ely  at 
Southgate,  In  Middlesex,  on  February 
24,  1693,  In  the  Bishop  of  Peterbor¬ 
ough’s  lodgings.  At  the  same  time  the 
accomplished  Thomas  Wagstafife  was 
consecrated  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Ips¬ 
wich,  though  he  continued  to  earn  his 
living  as  a  physician  all  the  rest  of  his 
days. 

These  were  clandestine  consecrations, 
for  even  so  well-tried  and  whole-heart¬ 
ed  a  Non- Juror  as  Thomas  Hearne  of 
Oxford  knew  nothing  about  them, 
though  a  great  friend  of  both  the  new' 
bishops,  until  long  years  had  sped.  It 
would  be  Idle  at  this  distance  of  time, 
and  having  regard  to  the  events  which 
have  happened  since  February,  1693, 
to  consider  the  nice  questions  how  far 
the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  suffragans  could  have 
any  applicability  to  such  consecrations, 
or  what  degree  of  Episcopal  authority 
was  thereby  conferred,  or  for  how 
long. 

As  things  turned  out  Ken  proved  the 
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longest  liver  of  the  deprived  fathei’s. 
The  good  bishop  died  at  Longleat,  one 
of  the  few  great  houses  which  shel¬ 
tered  Non-Jurors,  on  March  19,  1711 
But  before  his  death  he  had  made  ces¬ 
sion  of  his  rights  to  his  friend  Hoop¬ 
er,  who  on  the  violent  death  of  Kid¬ 
der,  the  intruding  Revolution  Bishop, 
had  been  appointed  by  Queen  Anne 
(who  had  wished  to  reinstate  Ken)  to 
Bath  and  Wells.  It  was  the  wish  of 
Ken  that  the  schism  should  come  to 
an  end  on  his  death. 

It  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  though 
some  very  leading  Non-Jurors,  includ¬ 
ing  the  learned  Dodwell  and  Nelson, 
rejoined  the  main  body  of  the  Church, 
saving  all  just  exceptions  to  the  “un¬ 
lawful  prayers.” 

Bishop  Wagstaffe  died  in  1712,  leav¬ 
ing  Bishop  Hickes  alone  in  his  glory, 
who  in  1713,  assisted  by  two  Scottish 
bishops,  consecrated  Jeremy  Collier. 
Samuel  Hawses,  and  Nathaniel 
Spinckes,  bishops  of  “the  faithful  rem¬ 
nant.”  Hickes  died  in  1715,  and  the 
following  year  the  great  and  hugely 
learned  Thomas  Brett  became  a  bishop, 
as  also  did  Henry  Garrdy. 

Then,  alas!  arose  a  schism  which 
rent  the  faithful  remnant  in  twain.  It 
was  about  a  great  subject,  the  Com¬ 
munion  Service.  There  is  no  time  here 
to  discuss  It.  Collier  and  Brett  were 
in  favor  of  altering  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  so  as  to  restore  it  to  the 
First  Book  of  King  Edward  VI.,  which 
provided  for— (1)  The  mixed  chalice, 

(2)  prayers  for  the  faithful  departed, 

(3)  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost  on  the  consecrated  elements, 

(4)  the  Oblatory  Prayer,  offering  the 
elements  to  the  Father  as  symbols  of 
His  Son’s  body  and  blood.  This  side 
of  the  controversy  became  knowm  as 
“The  Usagers,”  whilst  those  Non-Ju¬ 
rors,  headed  by  Bishop  Spinckes,  who 
held  by  King  Charles’s  Prayer  Book, 
were  called  “the  Non-Usagers.”  The 
discussion  lasted  long,  and  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  immense  learning  and 
acumen. 

The  Usagers  may  be  said  to  have 
carried  the  day,  for  after  the  contro¬ 
versy  had  lasted  fourteen  years,  in  1731 
Timothy  Mawman  w’as  consecrated  a 
bishop  by  three  bishops,  tw’O  of  whom 
were  “Usagers”  and  one  a  “Non-Usa- 
ger.”  But  in  the  meantime  what  had 
become  of  the  congregations  committed 
to  their  charge?  Never  large,  they  had 
dwindled  almost  entirely  away. 

The  last  regular  bishop  was  Robert 
Gordon,  who  w^as  consecrated  in  1741 
by  Brett,  Smith,  and  Mawman.  Gor¬ 
don,  who  was  an  out-and-out  Jacobite, 
died  in  1779. 

I  have  not  even  mentioned  the  name 
of,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  the  Non- Ju¬ 
rors,  William  Law',  nor  that  of  Carte, 
an  historian,  the  fruits  of  whose 
labor  may  be  seen  in  other  meu’s 
orchards. 

The  whole  story,  were  it  properly 
told,  would  prove  how  hard  it  is  in  a 
country  like  England,  where  nobody 
really  cares  about  such  things,  to  run 
a  schism— but  who  knows  what  may 
happen  to-morrow? 

Augustine  Birrell. 


The  Prece-pt  oj  Silence. 
THE  PRECEPT  OF  SILENCE. 
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I  know  you:  solitary  griefs, 

Desolate  passions,  aching  hours! 

I  know  you:  tremulous  beliefs, 
Agonized  hopes,  and  ashen  flowers. 

Some  players  upon  plaintive  strings 
Publish  their  wistfulness  abroad: 

I  have  not  spoken  of  these  things. 
Save  to  one  man,  and  unto  God. 

Lionel  Johnson. 


BROWNING’S  CASUISTRY. 
Bv  Sir  T.ESLIE  Stephen,  K.C.B. 


Mr.  Stopford  Brooke’s  recent  volume 
upon  Browning  seems  to  me  to  present 
a  rare  combination  of  cordial  appre¬ 
ciation  and  thorough  sanity.  Nobody 
can  tell  whether  the  most  judicious 
verdict  of  to-day  will  be  endorsed  by 
the  critics  of  a  century  hence.  It  can 
hardiy  be  doubted  indeed  that  those 
gentlemen  will  accept  Browning  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  poets;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  ■will  hold, 
in  spite  of  the  Browning  Society,  that 
a  very  large  part  of  his  work  was  not 
poetrj'  at  ali.  When,  like  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,  they  come  to  “discern  and  pro¬ 
nounce  a  last,’’  they  will  “leave  the  fire 
ashes,’’  though  “what  survives  will  be 
gold.’’  Like  most,  if  not  all,  other 
poets.  Browning  will  be  virtually 
read  in  selections.  Perhaps  the  sur¬ 
plus  will  be  reprinted,  but  it  will 
be  “taken  as  read,’’  except  by  the 
curious.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  endeav¬ 
ors  to  anticipate  the  results  of  this 
expurgatory  process.  I  believe  in  his 
forecast,  and  if  I  cannot  quite  follow 
him  in  some  points,  I  fully  admit  that 
he  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  I. 
He  insists  upon  the  qualities  which 
make  Browning’s  best  poems  unique 
and  stamp  them  at  once  and  indelibly 
upon  our  memories.  If  these  qualities 
never  quite  vanished,  they  Avere 
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strangely  overlaid  in  other  perform¬ 
ances.  There  the  “intellectual  elements 
have  all  but  completely  suppressed  the 
imaginative.’’  The  pleasure  which  the 
later  works  give  is  chiefly  the  pleasure 
of  “the  understanding  called  upon  to 
solve  with  excitement  a  muddle  of 
metaphysical  problems.’’  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  they  give  me  much 
“pleasure”  even  In  that  way;  but  they 
certainly  excite  my  curiosity.  It  is 
tempting  to  try  to  find  some  clue  to 
the  complicated  tissue  of  arguments 
and  if  possible  to  understand  what  are 
the  points  in  which  he  is  so  profound¬ 
ly  interested,  and  why  he  endeavors  to 
seek  a  solution  by  these  elaborately 
roundabout  and  indirect  methods. 
AVhatever  else  may  be  said,  they  cer- 
talniy  represent  the  lucubrations  of  an 
amazingly  subtle  and  active  under¬ 
standing.  If  the  “understanding,”  as 
distinguished  from  the  imagination, 
means  the  faculty  which  makes  the 
logical  thinker  but  is  not  adequate  for 
poetic  creation.  Browning’s  career  is  a 
histoi’y  of  an  alliance  and  a  conflict 
between  the  two.  He  is  always  indeed 
from  the  first  a  thinker.  But  in  the 
“Sordello”  period,  the  imagination  is 
trammeled  by  having  to  work  upon  the 
tasks  suggested  by  the  understanding. 
The  publication  of  “Bells  and  Pome- 
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granates”  marks  the  period  at  which 
the  imagination  seems  to  have  come  by 
its  rights;  and  in  the  poems  which  may 
be  generally  classified  as  dramatic 
monologues,  he  achieved  the  master¬ 
pieces  which  every  one  can  admire 
without  stint  or  qualification.  “The 
Ring  and  the  Book,”  which  first  spread 
his  fame  beyond  the  esoteric  circle, 
shows  in  some  of  the  sections  his  pow¬ 
er  at  its  highest.  But  in  the  “Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau,”  which  followed,  the 
understanding  seemed  to  have  taken 
the  bit  between  its  teeth,  and  to  have 
dragged  the  imagination  through  the 
strange  convolutions  -which  raise  the 
question  whether  the  result  Is  really 
poetry  at  all.  Decay  of  the  creative 
imagination  after  the  age  of  fifty  is 
not  an  unprecedented  phenomenon,  nor 
can  it  be  said  that  Browning  ever  lost 
his  power.  But  the  transformation  sug¬ 
gests  a  question  of  which  something 
may  be  said.  One  may,  that  is,  con¬ 
sider  the  thinker  as  distinguished  from  * 
the  poet.  I  propose  to  notice  some  of 
the  curious  problems  in  Casuistry  to 
which  Browning  is  led;  but  I  must  first 
take  account  of  some  of  the  general 
characteristics  upon  which  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke  insists. 

In  trying  to  explain  why  Browning 
was  so  slow  in  obtaining  general  recog¬ 
nition,  be  leans  occasionally  to  one  ex¬ 
planation  which  I  am  not  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept.  It  is  that  readers  fifty 
years  ago  were  stupid  and  narrow¬ 
minded.  At  that  remote  epoch  we  were 
all  slaves  in  Philistia.  That  is  an  ex¬ 
planation  which  I  at  least  have  some 
personal  reasons  for  doubting,  and  Mr, 
Brooke  himself  occasionally  suggests 
others  less  humiliating.  He  admits, 
for  example,  as  every  sound  critic  must 
admit,  that  “Sordello,”  the  great  work 
of  the  early  period,  is  obscure  from 
other  causes  than  excessive  brilliance. 

I  venture  to  add  that  even  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  It  Is  only  readable  by  the  eso¬ 
teric  disciple.  The  difference  is  that 
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appreciation  is  now  supposed  to  prove 
the  superior  insight  on  which  the  devo¬ 
tee  prides  himself;  whereas  fifty  years 
ago  it  raised  a  suspicion  of  eccentricity 
and  priggishness.  Browning  conquered 
us  by  the  undeniable  and  superlative 
merits  of  his  later  poems.  We  then 
found  ourselves  forced  to  admit  that 
he  had  unique  qualities,  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  believe  that  they  were  really 
discoverable  in  “Sordello”  and  “Para¬ 
celsus.”  As  long  as  those  poems  stood 
alone,  the  presumption  did  not  exist, 
and  the  recognition  of  genius  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  few  who  were  not  repelled 
by  prolixity  and  obscurity.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  remarkable  that  the  later 
and  thoroughly  intelligible  poetry  could 
not  at  once  disperse  the  natural  preju¬ 
dices.  Some  explanation  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  characteristic  essay  of 
Bagehot’s  upon  “Wordsworth,  Tenny¬ 
son  and  Browning,”  considered  as 
types  of  what  he  calls  “pure,”  “ornate,” 
and  “grotesque”  art  in  English  poetry. 
The  essay,  published  in  1864,  shortly 
before  the  “Ring  and  the  Book,”  is  full 
of  keen  remarks,  like  all  Bagebot's 
writings.  He  recognizes,  as  he  could 
not  fall  to  recognize,  that  Browning 
had  a  “great  mind.”  The  poet  is  a  man 
of  keen  insight  and  masculine  power; 
his  heart  is  in  what  be  says,  and  he 
knows  men  and  women.  But  then,  he 
argues.  Browning  is  a  poet  “working 
by  Incongruity.”  The  examples  select¬ 
ed  are  “Caliban  upon  Setebos,”  and  the 
“Holy  Cross  Day  at  Rome,”  the  last  of 
which,  it  seems,  was  taken  by  some 
“devotees”  to  be  Browning’s  “best 
piece.”  Bagehot  cannot  away  with 
them.  Such  poems,  he  says,  as  “Cali¬ 
ban  upon  Setebos”  are  “a  kind  of 
quarry  of  ideas,  but  whoever  goes  there 
will  find  those  ideas  in  such  a  jagged, 
ugly,  useless  shape  that  he  cannot  bear 
them.” 

Browning’s  love  of  the  far-fetched 
and  grotesque,  that  is,  repelled  the 
reader  brought  up  upon  Wordsworth 
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aud  Teiuiysou.  A  writer  who  shows 
oi'igiuality  by  oddness  must  count  upon 
shocking  the  common-sense  reader. 
The  Carlyiese  diaiect  was  in  the  same 
way  an  obstacie  which  long  prevented 
the  recognition  of  the  extraordinary 
power  which  it  masked.  Wordsworth’s 
agreeable  theory  that  unpopularity  is  a 
natural  result  of  original  genius  is  not 
universally  true.  Many  of  the  greatest 
writers  have  achieved  popularity  at 
once.  But  it  may  be  true  when  the 
originality  chooses  to  manifest  itself 
by  aggressive  eccentricity.  Bagehot, 
we  see,  could  recognize  the  singular 
force  and  thought  in  two  of  the  most 
characteristic  poems.  What  he  “could 
not  bear’’  was  the  oddity  of  the  mode 
of  presentation.  He  is  so  disgusted  by 
the  coarse  invective  of  the  Jews  as 
they  are  being  driven  into  church  that 
he  is  blind  to  the  dignity  and  passion 
of  their  final  protest  against  Christian 
persecution.  “Caliban’’  is  so  disgust¬ 
ing  a  monster,  “sprawling  fiat  on  bis 
belly  in  the  mire,’’  that  Bagehot  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  interested  in  the  singular 
power  with  which  he  illustrates  an¬ 
thropomorphic  conceptions  of  theology. 
In  both  poems  Browning,  as  we  all  see 
now,  is  not  only  uttering  thoughts  of 
deep  interest,  but  gains  a  peculiar  im¬ 
pressiveness  from  the  very  quaintness 
of  the  setting.  Bagehot,  and  no  doubt 
he  represented  many  contemporaries,  is 
so  shocked  by  the  quaint  embodiment 
that  he  will  not  listen  to  the  truth  em¬ 
bodied;  or  rather  denies  it  to  be  poeti¬ 
cal.  That  really  means,  no  doubt,  that 
he  invents  a  canon  of  poetry  to  justify 
his  prejudice.  He  will  Indeed  admit 
that  the  grotesque  has  its  proper  place. 
He  admires  the  “Pied  Piper,’’  and 
quotes  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  It  is 
“homely,  comic  and  true,’’  and  does  not 
disgust  us  like  Caliban.  But  the  gro¬ 
tesque,  as  a  setting  for  the  tragic  or 
the  solemn,  jars  upon  him,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  illegitimate.  The  tendency  to 
admire  it  is,  he  thinks,  a  proof  that 
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modern  readers  are  half  educated,  and 
are  taken  by  what  is  “glaring,”  instead 
of  admiring  the  “pure  art,”  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  thoughtful  and  cultivated. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  is  simply  the 
expression  of  the  dislike  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  to  the  eccentric,  or  proves  that 
Browning  had  the  characteristics  of 
the  romanticists— and  when  we  have 
called  a  man  i-omantic  or  classical,  we 
somehow  fancy  that  we  have  ex¬ 
plained  as  well  as  ticketed  him.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  there  is  another  ob¬ 
vious  reason  why  readers  should  have 
been  slow  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
raised  by  Browning’s  indulgence  in  the 
“incongruous.”  Some  of  his  chief  pred¬ 
ecessors,  Wordsworth  and  Byron  and 
Shelley,  represented  moments  in  the 
great  revolutionaiy  disturbances  of  the 
intellectual  atmosphere.  They  bad 
something  very  definite  to  say  about 
the  religious  aud  political  problems  in 
which  their  contemporaries  were  most 
keenly  interested.  Now,  it  Is  charac¬ 
teristic,  as  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  re¬ 
marks,  of  Browning’s  poetry  that  “no 
one  could  tell  from  it  that  he  had  any 
social  views  or  politics  at  all.”  In  a 
general  way  he  was,  of  course,  a  Lib¬ 
eral,  and  obviously,  for  example,  sym¬ 
pathized  with  Italian  patriotism.  But 
he  is  not  only  without  the  local  patri¬ 
otism  of  an  Englishman,  but  never  ut¬ 
ters  the  general  principles  of  demo¬ 
cratic  enthusiasm.  He  is  in  an  attitude 
of  detachment.  Carlyle  gained  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  his  oddities,  when  the 
prose  epic  of  the  French  Revolution 
expressed  his  vehement  convictions 
upon  the  whole  social  movement. 
Browning  appeared  to  be  interested 
only  in  the  politics  of  the  middle  ages 
or  the  Renaissance,  and  had  nothing  to 
say  upon  modern  democracy  and  the 
rights  of  man.  He  is  equally  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  intellectual  changes  due  to 
the  growth  of  science  and  criticism. 
Tennyson  appealed  to  his  most  thought¬ 
ful  readers  because  he  expressed  most 
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forcibly  emotions  roused  by  the  so- 
called  conflict  between  faith  and  rea¬ 
son.  Browning  had  a  theology  of  his 
own,  which  may  have  been,  as  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke  thinks,  more  consist¬ 
ent  and  definite  than  that  of  Tenny¬ 
son.  But  if  so  the  strength  of  his  con¬ 
victions  prevents  him  from  giving  ut¬ 
terance  like  his  contemporary  to  the 
misgivings  characteristic  of  his  period. 
He  is  not  preoccupied  like  Tennyson 
with  the  scepticism  which  seems  to 
some  the  most  hateful  and  to  others 
the  most  acceptable  movement  of  the 
time.  He  let  Strauss  or  Darwin  go 
their  own  way,  and  apparently  they 
did  not  in  the  least  trouble  his  mind. 
Obviously  he  had  not  the  advantage 
for  a  popular  audience  of  either  accept¬ 
ing  or  rejecting  the  current  formula 
which  at  a  given  moment  embody  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  ordinary  mankind. 

Browning,  whatever  else  he  w’as,  was 
essentially  a  psychologist;  not  only  In¬ 
terested,  but  it  might  seem  exclusively 
interested,  in  varieties  of  human  char¬ 
acter  and  passion.  So  far,  indeed,  he 
represents  one  contemporary  tendency. 
When  the  revolutionary  impulse  of  the 
previous  generation  died  away,  and  so¬ 
ciety  was  settling  down  for  a  time  into 
a  comparatively  settled  order,  it  was 
natural  that  men  should  begin  to  look 
about  them  and  take  stock  of  the  social 
position.  The  novelists  turned  from 
the  romance  of  Scott  and  tried  like 
Bulwer  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens  to 
portray  the  various  phases  of  contem¬ 
porary  society.  They  make  up  for  the 
want  of  romance  by  a  closer  psycholog¬ 
ical  analysis  than  had  satisfied  their 
predecessors;  and  more  or  less  con¬ 
sciously  give  us  what  may  be  called 
“descriptive  sociology”  by  photographic 
portraits  of  characteristic  types.  No 
one  was  a  keener  observer  of  charac¬ 
ter  than  Browning,  or  more  profoundly 
Interested  In  anything  which  revealed 
human  nature.  The  fascination  for 
him  of  a  remarkable  crime  Is  suflicient- 


ly  proved  by  the  amazing  plan  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  poem  by  repeating  such  a  story 
twelve  times.  The  English  crime  re¬ 
corded  in  the  “Inn  Album,”  and  the 
unpleasant  vagaries  of  the  lunatic  of 
“Red  Cotton  Night  Cap  Country,”  are 
equally  singular  if  less  successful.  In 
that  direction  Browning  no  doubt  an¬ 
ticipates  one  of  the  marks  of  modern 
“realism.”  He  may  be  compared  with 
his  contemporary  Balzac,  who  was  be¬ 
ginning  his  comedy  of  human  life  a 
little  before  Browning’s  first  publica¬ 
tion.  The  contrasts  are  obvious  enough; 
but  the  two  are  alike  in  the  keen  in¬ 
terest  with  which  they  follow  the  ab¬ 
normal  developments  of  human  pas¬ 
sions.  In  many  poems,  too.  Browning 
gave  with  extraordinary  intensity  the 
characteristic  types  of  different  peri¬ 
ods.  Mr.  Brooke  agrees  with  Ruskin 
that  the  short  poem  in  which  the  bishop 
orders  his  tomb  at  St.  Praxed’s  con¬ 
centrates  in  a  few  lines  all  the  rich 
elements  of  the  Renaissance.  But 
Browning’s  point  of  view  has  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  difference  from  that  of  the  nov¬ 
elist’s.  He  must  have  read  veiy  wide¬ 
ly  and  with  keen  penetration.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  he  is  interested 
in  the  history  of  what  we  call  the  “so¬ 
cial  organism.”  When  Balzac  analyzed 
his  contemporaries  it  was  always  with 
a  view  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  con¬ 
temporary  changes— such  as  the  growth 
of  the  corrupting  Influence  of  financial 
magnates.  The  interest  in  the  i»ast 
roused  by  the  Waverley  Novels  and 
carried  on  in  Hugo’s  “Notre  Dame.” 
implies  also  an  interest  in  the  old  Bai¬ 
dal  and  ecclesiastical  order  which 
formed  the  environment  of  the  charac¬ 
ters.  With  Browning  the  relation  is 
inverted.  He  is  primarily  and  es¬ 
sentially  Interested  in  the  individual. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  strik¬ 
ing  descriptions  in  “Sordello”  of  the 
ways  and  manners  of  the  Italians  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  But  a  rentier 
must  have  got  his  information  else- 
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where  who  understands  what  Gnelphs 
and  Ghibelliues  were  about,  or  what 
part  they  were  playing  in  the  great 
drama  of  human  history.  Browning, 
as  he  tells  us  himself,  is  giving  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Sordello’s  soul,  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  events  form  a  mere  background.^ 
He  has  no  particular  theory  about  the 
relation  between  Church  and  State  in 
mediicval  times,  any  more  than  he 
preaches  any  doctrine  about  their  de¬ 
sirable  relation  at  the  present  day. 
The  history,  that  is,  interests  him  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  some¬ 
how  genemtes  such  singular  types  of 
liumauity.  He  thinks  of  the  individual 
first,  and  of  the  surroundings  only  so 
far  as  they  bring  out  the  characteris¬ 
tics  common  to  men  in  all  ages,  though 
stimulated  to  excess  at  particular  peri¬ 
ods.  His  attitude  is  that  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  psychologist  searching  old  records 
for  remarkable  phenomena.  Whether 
lie  finds  them  in  modern  France  or  the 
England  of  the  last  century,  or  Rome 
of  two  centuries  ago;  in  the  Spanish 
cloister,  or  among  the  factions  of  Ital¬ 
ian  cities,  they  are  equally  fascinating; 
and  incidentally  he  may  give— as  he 
certainly  succeeds  in  giving— the  con¬ 
temporary  spirit  embodied  in  an  essen¬ 
tial  type.  That  is  done  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  power  and  insight;  but  it  is  not 
unnatural  perhaps  that  even  a  saga¬ 
cious  reader  might  look  upon  the  result 
as  a  mere  museum  of  curious  cases. 
It  contains  monstrosities— dwarfs  or 
giants— and  does  not  directly  illustrate 
the  normal  human  being. 

This  implies  another  quality.  Brown¬ 
ing,  as  Bagehot  complains,  is  more  of 
a  •‘realist”  than  any  poet,  because  his 
“ideals”  are  “immersed  in  matter.”  He 
shows  the  type,  but  as  embodied  in  the 
concrete  individual.  He  sees  the  ac¬ 
cessories,  the  local  and  accidental  pe¬ 
culiarities,  with  amazing  vividness, 
though,  instead  of  distracting  atten¬ 
tion,  they  only  serve  to  stamp  the  es¬ 
sential  impression  with  greater  power. 


He  gives  his  theory  in  the  verse  called 
“Transcendentalism.”  The  misguided 
poet  seeks  to  give  the  “naked  thoughts, 
instead  of  draping  them  in  sights  and 
sounds.”  That  is  the  blunder  of  the 
“Transcendentalist”  or  “mystic.”  Ja¬ 
cob  Boehme  found  one  day,  he  says, 
that  flowers  talked,  and  tried  to  inter¬ 
pret  their  language  into  metaphysical 
lectures.  His  disciples  try  to  develop 
their  system  by  a  subtler  and  more 
remote  interpretation,  and  plunge  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  metaphysical  bog.  But 
the  true  method  is  that  of  the  “mage,” 
who  “vents  a  brace  of  rhymes”  and 
creates  the  rose  itself.  The  poet,  that). 
Is,  is  not  to  give  the  abstract  principle, 
but  the  concrete  embodiment  as  vivid¬ 
ly,  minutely  and  distinctly  as  possible. 
The  reader  may  do  the  abstraction  for 
himself.  One  result  is  bis  treatment 
of  Nature,  to  which  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  devotes  an  interesting  discus¬ 
sion.  “Nature,”  in  this  sense  of  a 
most  ambiguous  word,  means  natural 
scenery— sea  and  sky  and  mountains. 
By  Wordsworth  and  his  school.  Nature, 
or  the  whole  visible  world,  is  taken  to 
be  “the  living  raiment  of  the  Deity”; 
it  is  the  symbol  of  the  universal  power 
which  lies  behind  the  sense-given  phe¬ 
nomena:  “a  motion  and  a  spirit,”  as 
Wordsworth  puts  it,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 
thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things. 

That,  however,  is  the  way  to  Boehm- 
enism;  to  the  metaphysical  abstrac¬ 
tion,  instead  of  concrete  realities. 
Browning,  therefore,  will  have  none  of 
it.  His  view  of  Nature  is  rather  that 
of  Burns;  a  most  vivid  perception  of 
sights  and  sounds,  an  extraordinary 
power  of  giving  the  effect  by  a  vigor¬ 
ous  phrase  or  two;  but  also  an  entire 
absence  of  the  mystical.  He  is  free 
from  Ruskin’s  “pathetic  fallacies.” 
which  make  the  rose  talk.  He  is  con¬ 
tent  with  the  rose  itself,  and  simply 
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sees  things  as  they  are.  Nobody  can 
paint  landscape,  especially  Italian  land¬ 
scape,  with  such  concentrated  power 
as  Browning.  He  can  sometimes  do 
by  a  single  stroke  what  Ruskin  does 
by  an  elaborate  catalogue  of  pictur¬ 
esque  effects.  He  seizes  at  once  the 
characteristic  points.  One  point  to 
which  Mr.  Brooke  calls  attention  is  his 
eye  for  the  animal  life  which  peoples 
the  scenery.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
whole  menagerie  in  “Caliban  upon 
Setebos,”  each  incomparably  touched 
in  a  single  phrase.  There  again  be 
may  remind  us  of  Burns  with  his  lield- 
mouse  or  his  old  sheep  Mailie.  He  sees 
with  pre-Raphaelite  distinctness  the 
particular  objects  which  make  up  what 
we  call  nature  but  he  has  nothing  to 
say  about  the  metaphysical  deity.  Na¬ 
ture  with  a  capital  letter  is  after  all 
the  sounding-board  of  the  individual, 
and  may  echo  optimism  or  pessimism 
with  equal  facility.  Browning  more 
than  once  ‘  ridicules  Byron’s  misan¬ 
thropical  Nature,  personified  in  the 
Ocean,  which  sends  man  “howling  to 
their  gods.”  He  has  no  taste  for  that 
region  of  thought.  “Poets  never 
dream,”  says  one  of  his  characters 
(ironically  or  not).  Coleridge,  indeed, 
pointed  out  that  a  large  class  of  poetry 
is  really  made  of  dreams,  and  iilustra- 
ted  the  theory  by  splendid  examples. 
Browning  at  least  is  always  wide 
awake— in  the  world  of  tangible  reali¬ 
ties;  and  equally  far  from  the  state  of 
mind  which  made  Wordsworth  cling 
to  a  post  to  convince  himself  that  mat¬ 
ter  really  existed. 

This,  however,  might  suggest  a  mis¬ 
understanding.  The  preference  of  the 
concrete  reality— which  is  implied  in  all 
his  best  poetical  work — does  not  really 
imply  that  Browning  had  not  a  general 
“theory  of  human  conduct”  or  of  the 
world.  The  very  contrary  is  true.  In 
“Easter  Day  and  Christmas  Eve,”  for 

*  In  “La  Saisiaz”  and  “Fiflne  at  the  Fair.” 
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example,  he  expresses  it  characteristi¬ 
cally,  and  shows  his  real  method.  He 
gives  most  realistic  pictures  of  the  con¬ 
gregations  in  the  dissenting  chapel,  at 
St.  Peter’s,  and  in  the  lecture-room  of 
the  Gottingen  professor,  and  shows 
^  what  he  takes  to  be  the  true  principle 
embodied  in  each  of  these  particular 
manifestations.  But  he  is  apparently 
content  to  hold  that  each  may  be  in 
the  right  in  his  own  place,  without'dls- 
cussiiig  the  philosophical  principles  in¬ 
volved.  In  the  curious  later  poem, 
“La  Saisiaz,”  he  does,  indeed,  give  a 
piece  of  reasoning  which  contrasts 
oddly  with  the  pathetic  treatment  of 
the  incident  which  suggested  the  expo¬ 
sition.  It  shows  too,  I  venture  to  think, 
very  distinctly  that  he  is  in  an  uncon¬ 
genial  region  of  thought.  It  is  not  that 
the  reasoning  is  unsound;  upon  that  I 
have  nothing  to  say;  it  is  simply  that 
he  repeats  the  most  familiar  of  all  ar¬ 
guments  about  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  heaven  and  hell,  and  so  forth,  as 
if  they  had  never  occurred  to  any  one 
before,  instead  of  being  the  staple  of 
whole  libraries  of  theology.  To  go 
through  them  again,  and  without  any 
reference  to  modern  forms  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  involved,  seems  to  imply  that 
his  attention  had  been  only  just  aroused 
by  the  death  of  his  friend.  Browning’s 
starting  point  and  method  from  first 
to  last  is  in  short  psychological.  At  an 
early  age  he  decided  to  make  poetry 
his  profession.  He  did  not,  like  most 
young  poets,  burst  into  song  under  the 
stress  of  passion.  The  absence  of  any 
simple  and  direct  utterances  of  love  is, 
as  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  points  out,  one 
of  his  remarkable  characteristics.  No¬ 
body  has  uttered  the  love  of  husband 
for  wife  more  touchingly  and  perfectly. 
But  the  ordinary  lover’s  passion  seems 
to  interest  him  mainly  when  it  Intro¬ 
duces  some  ethical  or  psychological 
problem.  He  begins  by  meditating  up¬ 
on  the  proper  function  of  the  poet  or 
prophet— identical  persons.  He  takes 
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raracelsus  aud  Sordello,  and  elaborate¬ 
ly  follows  tbeir  careers  to  show  exactly 
where  they  went  wrong.  Paracelsus 
(speaking  roughly)  exalts  Knowledge 
above  Love  and  falls  into  charlatan¬ 
ism.  Sordello  fails  because  he  thinks 
too  much  of  himself,  and  cannot  devote 
himself  to  some  external  issue.  From 
these  precedents  he  works  out  by  a 
kind  of  inductive  process  the  ethical 
doctrine  "which  is  embodied  in  such 
noble  poems  as  “Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,”  and 
“Abt  Vogler.”  Life  is,  or  should  be,  a 
process  of  training;  devotion  to  some 
worthy  purpose  gives  the  motive  force 
which  forms  the  character  by  the 
struggle  against  outward  obstacles. 
But  unless  the  intellect  be  duly  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  affections  w'e  shall  end  in 
idle  intellectual  gymnastics  or  as  effem¬ 
inate  aesthetic  voluptuaries.  His  theol¬ 
ogy  is  the  other  side  of  the  same  doc¬ 
trine.  “Rabbi  Ben  Ezra”  inA'ltes  us  to 
note  that  metaphor  “the  potter’s 
wheel.”  The  world  is  the  machinery 
by  which  the  divine  operator  finally 
turns  out  “heaven’s  consummate  cup.” 
Life,  of  course,  is  full  of  mysteries; 
the  potter’s  wheel,  as  nobody  knew 
better,  turns  out  consummate  scoun¬ 
drels  as  well  as  finished  saints;  but  the 
doctrine  justifies  the  belief  that  there 
is  a  meaning  dimly  discoverable.  The 
Rabbi  aspires  to  be  able  to  say,  “I  who 
saw  power  now  see  love  perfect  too.” 
The  same  thought  constantly  occurs, 
and  is  worked  out  in  the  last  poem 
“Reverie.”  He  knew  Power  from  the 
first;  and  life  has  made  it  plain  to  him 
that  if  we  could  reach  a  closer  view, 
“Love  were  as  plain  to  see.”  Seen  from 
the  other  side,  we  can  believe  that  the 
errors  of  the  individual  are  Incidents 
in  a  process  of  evolution,  by  which  the 
higher  instincts  may  be  developed, 
though  in  life  they  have  to  struggle 
through  Ignorance  and  weakness. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  truth  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  except  that  like  many  ethical 
conceptions  it  suggests  doubts  when 


stated  as  the  whole  and  absolute  truth; 
but  that  in  any  case  it  enables  Brown¬ 
ing  to  shape  his  convictions  into  his 
loftiest  poetry.  No  poet  is  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  beauty  of  the  heroic  and 
unselfish  impulses  or  provides  them 
with  more  impressive  utterance.  His 
sympathy  is  with  the  vivid  spontane¬ 
ous  intuitions,  which  disperse  the  soph¬ 
istries,  and  can  on  occasion  override 
the  commonplace  rules  of  conventional 
morality.  That,  I  take  it,  is  the  central 
motive  of  the  “Ring  and  the  Book.” 
Pompllia  represents  the  unsophistica¬ 
ted  instinct  of  love;  the  “simple  faith 
miscalled  simplicity,”  in  which  sophis¬ 
try,  if  it  should  even  occur,  finds  no 
point  of  vantage  and  is  spontaneously 
ejected.  Caponsacchi,  who  has  been  a 
worldly  pleasure-seeking  priest,  shows 
his  nobility  by  his  intuitive  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  beauty  of  her  charac¬ 
ter,  and  his  contempt  for  the  proprie¬ 
ties  which  he  must  outrage  in  order  to 
save  her.  The  aged  Pope  admits  that 
Caponsacchi  is  guilty  of  “manifold  in¬ 
fringement  of  laws  prescribed  prudent¬ 
ly”  by  his  “impulsive  self-display.”  But 
he  is  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
young  man’s  “healthy  rage,”  the  “cham¬ 
pionship  of  God  at  first  blush.”  which 
prompted  the  man’s  “great  undisguised 
leap  over  post  and  pole  right  into  mid¬ 
cirque.”  The  elaborate  reports  of  what 
half  Rome  said,  and  what  the  other 
half  said,  and  of  the  Tertium  Quid,  and 
of  the  argumentations  of  the  lawyers, 
are  intended  (that  at  least  seems  to  be' 
the  best  excuse  for  them)  to  bring  out 
the  beauty  of  the  genuine  Intuitive 
morality  by  the  background  of  stupid 
average  mankind  with  its  commonplace 
external  rules.  That  Browning  should 
have  allowed  two  long  innings  to  the 
loathsome  murderer  seems  to  be  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  strange  Interest  in  morbid 
psychology.  The  real  power  of  the 
book,  anyhow,  centres  in  the  three  dis¬ 
courses  of  the  persons  who  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  divine  imstlnct  which 
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pierces  to  the  heart  of  things,  and  at 
once  dictates  the  right  action  and  reads 
the  true  purpose  of  the  world.  The 
soul  so  constituted  is,  as  Wordsworth 
puts  it,  “happy  as  a  lover,”  in  the 
crises  which  bewilder  the  grosser  na¬ 
tures,  because  it  is  in  spontaneous  har¬ 
mony  with  the  purpose  of  its  Creator. 

This  conviction,  however,  which  in¬ 
spires  some  of  bis  noblest  poetry,  leads 
to  a  good  many  of  the  curious  psycho¬ 
logical  and  ethical  puzzles  in  which  he 
delights.  They  raise  very  pretty  points 
of  casuistry,  and  naturally  sometimes 
suggest  doubts  as  to  the  solution. 
“Ivan  Ivanovitch” — one  of  the  later 
poems  which  still  show  his  full  power 
—gives  a  version  of  the  old  story 
which  used  to  fascinate  us  in  Miss 
Martineau’s  “Feats  on  the  Fiord.” 
There  a  man  throws  out  children  to 
the  wolves.  Browning  attributes  the 
performance  to  the  mother.  The  ad¬ 
mirable  Ivan  at  once  cuts  off  her  head, 
and  goes  away  to  play  with  his  chil¬ 
dren  as  if  she  had  been  a  thistle.  The 
village  Pope  very  much  applauds  what 
he  has  done,  as  the  Pope  of  Rome  ap¬ 
plauded  Caponsacchi.  Ivan  had  shown 
himself  “heart-sober  and  heart-sound 
and  ready  to  hear  God’s  voice.”  Ivan 
takes  this  verdict  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course;  he  has  no  doubts  in  the  matter. 
For  ail  that,  Ivan  would,  I  presume, 
have  been  guilty  of  manslaughter  and 
probably  murder  according  to  English 
law.  Was  he  really  right?  According 
to  the  mother’s  story,  she  had  not  sac¬ 
rificed  her  children  in  order  to  save  her 
own  life,  but  had  done  her  best  to  save 
them.  Her  only  fault  in  that  case  was 
that  she  consented  to  live.  Ivan  may 
be  supposed  to  perceive  that  she  was 
lying;  and,  even  if  she  spoke  the  truth, 
our  instincts  may  tell  us  that  a  mother 
ought  to  refuse  to  escape.  I  confess 
that  to  me  Ivan  appears  to  have  been 
decidedly  hasty,  and  that  the  poor 
mother  should  have  been  left  to  her 
conscience.  Anyhow,  gentlemen  of  the 
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Ivan  variety,  who  are  ready  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  laws  by  their  own  notions  of 
justice,  strike  me  as  likely  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  The  moral  in¬ 
stinct,  1  fancy,  is  often  made  to  jus¬ 
tify  atrocious  applications  of  Lynch 
law,  and  is  far  from  infallible.  Else¬ 
where  he  protests  against  the  common¬ 
place  judgment.  A  characteristic  prob¬ 
lem  Is  that  of  the  lady  who  sends  her 
lover  into  the  lion’s  pit  to  fetch  her 
glove.  According  to  the  authorized 
version,  he  gets  it  and  throws  it  in  her 
face,  when  everybody  says  that  it 
serves  her  right.  Browning’s  ingenuity 
suggests  the  opposite  side.  The  lover, 
it  seems,  has  been  boasting  of  his 
readiness  to  perform  feats  for  his 
lady’s*  sake,  and  has  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain  of  being  taken  at  his  word.  Any 
page,  she  thinks,  would  have  done  as 
much  to  save  his  pay  for  a  week.  That 
would  be  all  very  well,  if  it  had  not 
occurred  to  Browning  to  draw  a  mag¬ 
nificent  portrait  of  the  lion— 

One’s  whole  blood  grew  curdling  and 
creepy. 

To  see  the  black  mane,  vast  and  heapy. 
The  tail  in  the  air,  stiff  and  straining, 
The  wide  eyes,  nor  waxing  nor  waning. 

—when  the  lion  is  driven  out  of  his 
den  by  the  firework,  and  stares  round 
for  a  victim.  If  I  had  walked  up  to 
such  a  beast  to  recover  a  lady’s  glove, 
I  might  probably  be  too  polite  to  say 
what  I  thought,  but  I  should  certainly 
agree  with  De  Lorge  that  I  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  pretty  severe  test  of  my 
devotedness.  The  Knight  who,  in  one 
of  Scott’s  ballads,  fights  without  ar¬ 
mor  at  his  mistress’s  command,  takes 
perhaps  a  more  becoming  view  when 
he  calls  upon  her  to  justify  herself  by 
performing  an  equivalent  act  of  devo¬ 
tion.  But  to  speak  as  if  the  feat  were 
a  mere  bit  of  sham  heroism  strikes  one 
as  unreasonable.  The  truth  is,  I  take 
it,  that  when  you  appropriate  a  story 
which  makes  a  very  good  fable  to  il- 
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lustrute  one  moral,  you  cuiinot  press  it 
into  the  service  of  the  opposite  moral 
(there  always  is  an  opposite  moral) 
without  a  certain  awkwardness. 
Browning’s  characteristic  subtlety 
leads  him  to  take  pleasure  in  discover¬ 
ing  such  unexpected  aspects  of  an  ap- 
l)arently  plain  situation.  When  he  tells 
the  story  of  Clive’s  early  duel,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  ordinary  readers  are  quite 
content  with  the  obvious  view.  When 
the  officer  whom  he  has  accused  of 
cheating  holds  a  pistol  to  his  breast, 
and  he  repeats  the  accusation,  he  has 
shown  courage  enough.  He  might 
have  confessed  without  shame  to  hav¬ 
ing  been  afraid,  even  without  appealing 
to  the  dictum  of  Charles  XII.,  that 
every  hero  has  known  fear  who  has 
snuffed  a  candle  with  his  fingers.  But 
Browning’s  Clive  is  not  content.  What 
frightened  him,  as  he  explained,  was 
not  the  risk  of  a  bullet  through  his 
heart,  but  the  possibility  that  his  op¬ 
ponent  might  have  spared  him,  saying 
"Keep  your  life,  calumniator!”  Then 
he  would  have  been  disgraced,  and  had 
no  course  except  to  use  his  pistol  on 
himself.  The  story  is  most  impressive¬ 
ly  told,  but  it  is  bard  to  imagine  this 
ingenious  refinement  could  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  Clive  at  the  time.  It  is  an¬ 
other  illustration  of  Browning’s  char¬ 
acteristic  love  of  seeing  a  story  ■'at 
some  odd  angle.  The  fiash  of  intuitive 
perception  may  sometimes  appear  to 
reveal  truth  overlooked  by  the  conven¬ 
tional;  but  it  also  sometimes  suggests 
to  the  prosaic  that  even  morality 
wants  a  little  guidance  by  common 
sense.  One  of  Browning’s  undeniable 
triumphs  is  the  “Old  Grammarian.” 
Considered  as  an  Illustration  of  the 
period— of  the  spirit  of  the  student’s 
“soul,  hydroptlc  with  a  sacred  thirst” 
—it  is  inimitable.  “That  low  man,” 
says  Browning, 

That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do. 
Sees  it  and  does  it; 


That  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to 
pursue. 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 

Professor  Maitland  has  lately  applied 
these  noble  verses  with  singular  felic¬ 
ity  to  Lord  Acton.  Clearly  the  “high 
man”  is  worthy  of  all  respect;  and  yet 
one  cannot  help  asking,  does  not  the 
“low  man”  make  the  right  choice?  No 
doubt  the  tragedy  of  the  high  man 
“settling  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De, 
dead  from  the  waist  down,”  is  pathetic; 
and  we  admire  his  wasted  heroism. 
But  was  it  not  wasted?  Browning’s 
Judgment  is  not  explicitly  stated, ^but 
the  Grammarian  is  justified  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples  that  he  “left  Now  for  dogs  and 
apes,”  whereas  “Man  has  for  ever.” 
Possibly,  but  after  all  even  the  best  of 
us  have  to  live  in  time,  and  it  does  not 
seem  quite  clear  that  we  shall  find  op¬ 
portunity  in  another  wmrld  for  complet¬ 
ing  our  theory  of  the  enclitic  De.  Life 
is  limited,  and  vulgar-minded  people 
like  myself  will  hold  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  too  much  even  of  romantic 
heroism.  A  man,  no  doubt,  as  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra  remarks,  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  “vulgar  mass  called  Work”— by 
his  tangible  achievements,  but  by  the 
intrinsic  qualities  which  be  has  devel¬ 
oped.  But  that  may  be  held  consistent¬ 
ly  with  the  belief  that  the  development 
should  be  governed  by  directing  one’s 
energies  to  the  feasible. 

Browning’s  heroes  are  equally  inter¬ 
esting  poetically,  w’hatever  view  we 
may  take  of  such  points.  There  is  an¬ 
other  direction  in  which  he  stirs  some 
more  difficult  problems.  One  of  them 
is  touched  in  the  curious  poem  called 
“The  Statue  and  the  Bust.”  The  lady 
means  to  leave  her  husband  for  the 
duke,  but  the  lovers  go  on  postponing 
their  design  tiil  months  grow  into 
years,  and  both  perceive  that  they  have 
been  dreaming  their  lives  away.  The 
reader  is  supposed  to  urge  that  they 
were  at  least  right  in  not  carrying  out 
the  criminal  intention.  Browning  re- 
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plies  that  a  crime  will  serve  for  a  text 
as  well  as  a  virtue  “golden  through 
and  through.”  If  you  choose  to  play 
a  game,  you  should  fight  for  the  prize 
to  the  uttermost.  The  sin  he  imputes 
to  each  frustrate  ghost: 

Is— the  unlit  lamp,  and  the  ungirt  loin. 
Though  the  end  in  sight  was  sin,  I 
say; 

You  of  the  virtue  (we  issue  join) 

How  strive  you?  De  te  fabula! 

That  raises  the  question  whether  a 
resolute  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  an 
irresolute  sinner.  In  the  supposed  case, 
the  hesitation  is  not  due  to  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples,  but  to  simple  weakness 
of  character.  One  bad  quality  happens 
to  be  antagonistic  to  another.  This 
illustrates  the  difficulty  of  judging  ac¬ 
tion  by  an  absolute  and  abstract  rule 
when  a  complete  judgment  involves  an 
estimate  of  the  whole  implication  as 
to  character.  A  man  acts  rightly,  as 
the  ordinary  observer  will  say,  when 
he  does  not  break  one  of  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments.  But  in  the  complexity  of 
human  life  he  may  have  bad  motives 
for  externally  good  conduct.  He  is 
saved  from  committing  murder  simply 
by  fear  of  the  gallows.  Perhaps,  then, 
he  is  only  a  greater  coward,  not  a  less 
malevolent,  person,  than  an  actual  mur¬ 
derer.  The  actors  in  this  case  are 
withheld  by  feebleness  of  will  from 
breaking  the  seventh  commandment. 
Are  we  to  condemn  or  approve?  The 
answer  cannot  be  given  in  one  word. 
The  solution  to  which  Browning  would 
seem  to  lean  is  that  energy  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  quality.  It  may,  no  doubt, 
stimulate  to  the  most  outrageous 
crimes.  The  murderer,  the  tyrant,  the 
reckless  sensualist  may  show  energy 
by  breaking  all  laws  human  and  di¬ 
vine.  Still,  they  come  under  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  underlies  the  maxim,  “the 
greater  the  sinner,  the  greater  the 
saint.”  They  are  at  least  of  the  raw 
material  of  which  heroes  can  be  made. 
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It  is  the  undecided  Mr.  Facing-ljotli- 
ways  whose  case  is  really  hopeless. 
The  Irresolute  become  hateful  both  to 
God  and  his  enemies,  and  of  them 
nothing  can  be  made.  They  are  too 
brittle  to  be  shaped  into  a  satisfactory 
vessel  by  the  potter’s  wheel,  and  must 
be  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap.  We 
must  admit,  then,  that  obedience  to  the 
established  code  does  not  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  test  of  virtue.  We  must  go  be¬ 
yond  that  fact  to  consider  whether 
conduct  which  appears  to  be  immoral 
should  not  be  rather  described  as  im¬ 
perfect.  Morality  is  in  this  sense  “rel¬ 
ative.”  The  judgment  must  take  into 
account  the  individual’s  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  surroundings  in  which 
he  is  placed.  An  Achilles  who  behaved 
to-day  as  he  behave*d  in  the  Siege  of 
Troy  would  be  a  simple  ruffian;  and 
yet  the  hero  may  have  been  in  the  line 
of  furthest  advance  towards  a  higher 
moral  type.  We  may  admire  qualities 
in  the  heroic  age  which  would  be  e.K- 
tremely  awkward  in  a  modern  draw¬ 
ing-room,  because  after  all  they  repre¬ 
sent  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
chivalrous  gentleman. 

The  theory  is  of  course  familiar  to  a 
generation  which  has  got  “evolution” 
on  the  brain.  With  some  allied  prob¬ 
lems,  it  appears  in  Browning  in  a 
shdpe  which  suggests  a  whole  series  of 
intricate  dissertations.  In  the  genuine 
poetry  he  is  content  to  embody  impres¬ 
sive  types  of  character  in  the  most 
concentrated  form,  and  leaves  it  to  the 
reader  to  solve  the  resulting  problems 
of  casuistry.  In  the  later  or  extra- 
poetical  works,  we  have  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  casuistry  itself.  Then 
the  sentences  draw  out  in  telescope 
fashion  as  each  phrase  suggests  some 
new  thought,  and  parentheses  are 
placed  into  the  middle  of  them,  or  a 
quotation  is  introduced  from  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  speaker  who  introduces  into 
that  again  a  quotation  from  yet  an¬ 
other  person;  and  connecting  words  are 
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ruthlessly  struck  out  and  verses  made 
to  cohere  by  simply  jamming  them  to¬ 
gether  by  main  force  and  padlocking 
them  by  a  quaint  rhyme;  and  we  can¬ 
not  tell  who  1»  the  speaker,  Browning 
himself  or  one  of  the  interlocutors,  or 
whether  he  is  speaking  seriously  or 
Ironically;  and  we  are  carried  off  upon 
what  is  meant  for  an  illustration 
which  gradually  diverges  from  the 
statement  meant  to  be  illustrated,  and 
has  to  be  corrected  by  another  equally 
recalcitrant.  One  must  suppose  that 
Browning  more  or  less  kept  his  head 
in  this  distracting  whirl  of  argument 
and  illustration;  but  I,  at  least,  must 
confess  that  I  am  often  hopelessly 
bogged,  and  that  the  commentators  do 
not  always  extricate  me  completely. 
What  I  seem  to  perceive  is  the  general 
nature  of  some  of  the  perplexities 
through  which  one  has  to  wander.  One 
at  least  is  that  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  Browning,  as  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  says,  is  clearly  an  optimist. 
Life  means  a  struggle,  but  never  sug¬ 
gests  despair.  He  never  whines  or  pro¬ 
nounces  happiness  to  be  a  dream,  and 
the  universe  to  be  a  thoroughly  unsat¬ 
isfactory  arrangement  of  which  we  can 
hope  at  least  that  it  may  be  all  illu¬ 
sion.  He  is  not  tormented  by  Tenny¬ 
son’s  misgiving  that  men  of  science 
may  some  day  prove  that  there  is  no 
God,  and  therefore  no  basis  for  moral¬ 
ity  or  any  worthy  aim  for  living  at  all. 
He  holds  always  that  evil  not  good  is 
transitory  and  illusory.  Still,  he  ad¬ 
mits  of  course  that  there  is  a  mystery, 
and  it  comes  before  him  in  another 
shape.  The  mixture  of  evil  and  good 
in  the  human  heart,  he  says  in  “A 
Story  of  Pornlc,”  “is  a  marvel  and  a 
curse.”  “Essays  and  Reviews”  have 
inclined  the  candid  to  surmise  that  the 
Christian  faith  may  be  false.  He  sees 
reasons  for  supposing  it  true,  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  it  was  the  faith  which 
launched  its  dart  point-blank  at  the 
heart  of  a  He  by  teaching  “original 


sin,”  and  “the  corruption  of  man’s 
heart.”  Huxley,  we  may  remember, 
said  something  to  the  same  effect.  To 
say  so  is  to  admit  the  essential  diffi¬ 
culty.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  “op¬ 
timism”  with  the  belief  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  vileness  of  mankind?  Pope  long 
ago  taught  that  if  plague  and  earth¬ 
quake  did  not  break  heaven’s  design, 
neither  would  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline. 
But  his  conclusion  that  whatever  is  is 
right  has  been  generally  taken  as  a 
rather  hollow  answer  to  the  difficulty. 
It  constantly  meets  Browning  in  various 
poems.  Paracelsus  in  his  last  moments 
sees  that  if  he  had  truly  loved,  he 
would  have  known  that  “even  hate  is 
but  a  mask  of  love’s,”  and  would  have 
.seen  good  in  evil,  and  hope  in  ill-suc¬ 
cess.  Sordello,  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  reflects  that  evil  is  not  less 
natural  than  good,  and  even  that  it  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  good.  He 
perceives  that  “Ill  and  Well,  Sorrow 
and  Joy,  Beauty  and  Ugliness.  Virtue 
and  Vice,  the  Larger  and  the  Less,” 
may  be  “but  modes  of  time,”  and  have 
“no  force  to  bind  eternity.”  I  do  not 
consider  this  to  be  particularly  clear. 
Sordello  is  being  driven  to  the  mysti¬ 
cal;  and  Browning,  if  I  understand 
him  rightly,  considers  the  position  to 
be  dangerous.  If,  indeed,  we  could  see 
the  universe  as  a  whole,  we  might  per¬ 
ceive  that  evil  exists  only  in  appear¬ 
ance.  But  to  perceive  or  to  utter  our 
perception  we  must  be  more  than  hu¬ 
man.  Abt  Vogler  gives  the  musical 
analogy  which  is  characteristically 
Browning’s  favorite.  Others  are  wel¬ 
come  to  reason,  “  ’tis  we  musicians 
know”;  rather,  we  would  say,  feel 
without  knowing.  Abt  Vogler  flnds 
the  C  Major  of  this  life  (I  don’t  know 
what  a  C  Major  is),  which  implies  that 
the  discords  are  in  reality  essential  to 
the  universal  harmony.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  present,  accept  our  limita¬ 
tions.  W^  cannot  grasp  the  whole  or 
rise  to  the  transcendental  region  from 
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which  the  good  of  evil  could  be  under¬ 
stood.  There  are  obvious  practical  ob¬ 
jections  to  such  an  application,  and 
Browning  is  quite  determined  to  keep 
his  footing  on  the  solid  earth  of  act¬ 
ual  facts  and  moral  rules.  What  re¬ 
mains,  however,  is  a  tendency  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  even  the  wicked  have  their 
place  in  the  general  order,  and  that 
sin  is  rather  negative  than  positive,  or 
implies  a  partial  view  of  truth  rather 
than  a  positive  error. 

It  is,  in  fact,  when  Browning  gets 
into  speculations  of  this  kind  that  he 
is  led  into  those  singular  disquisitions 
where  the  poetry,  though  it  never  quite 
disappears,  becomes  subordinate.  The 
problem  what  is  the  good  of  evil— if 
we  are  audacious  enough  to  attempt 
a  solution— can  only  be  attacked  in  the 
remote  transcendental  regions  where 
we  soar,  or  fancy  that  we  soar,  alto¬ 
gether  above  the  atmosphere  of  solid 
experience.  Even  then  the  answer  can¬ 
not  be  given  in  logical  terms,  though 
the  existence  of  an  answer  is  somehow 
indicated  by  the  musical  analogy.  We 
do  not  get  an  answer,  but  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  a  frame  of  mind.  But  it 
suggests  another  set  of  questions  less 
impracticable  and  belonging  to  Brown¬ 
ing’s  psychological  domain.  We  may 
perceive  that  the  lower  nature,  instead 
of  being  purely  bad,  represents  a  mo¬ 
ment  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  higher;  that  even  the  bad  man  may 
be  unconsciously  or  reluctantly  an  ally 
of  the  virtuous;  and  therefore  that 
there  is  something  to  be  learnt  by 
cross-examining  him,  and  finding  out 
what  is  his  own  view  of  the  case.  That 
apparently  is  the  line  of  refiection 
which  takes  Browning  into  some  of 
the  singular  performances  in  which  he 
gets  furthest  from  the  legitimate  re¬ 
gion  of  the  poetical.  “Caliban  upon 
Setel)os’’  embodies  the  first  dim  stir¬ 
rings  of  the  semi-brutal  creature, 
whose  crude  anthropomorphism  yet 
suggests  that  he  is  becoming  vaguely 
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alive  to  speculations  which  will  grow 
into  higher  forms  of  creed.  Caliban, 
however,  is  so  concrete  a  personage 
that  he  can  be  presented  as  dramati¬ 
cally  as  his  original  without  the  help 
of  dialectical  disquisition.  Bishop 
Blougram,  who  is  nearly  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  represents  the  ditfi- 
culty  for  even  the  cultured  intellect  of 
quite  shaking  off  the  surviving  traces 
of  the  Caliban  creed.  He  has  to  com¬ 
promise  and  to  defend  himself  for 
practising  “economy,”  or  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  truth  by  a  considerable  admix¬ 
ture  of  falsehood.  He  is  becoming, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  discursive,  but  is 
still  so  impressive  dramatically  that 
we  can  hardly  condemn  the  method. 
“Sludge,  the  Medium,”  takes  us  into 
more  questionable  ground.  The  poem, 
if  it  can  be  called  a  poem,  is,  as  Ten¬ 
nyson  said,  “an  example  of  exceeding 
ingenuity  of  mind,”  but,  as  Tennyson 
undeniably  added,  it  is  too  long  by  two- 
thirds.  The  trickery  of  mere  vulgar 
impostors  is  not  worth  such  elaborate 
analysis;  and  we  grow  tired,  spite  of 
all  the  ingenuity,  of  forcing  so  wretch¬ 
ed  a  vermin  to  bolt  out  of  such  a  series 
of  dirty  holes  and  corners.  Browning’s 
personal  motives  probably  gave  him 
excessive  enjoyment  of  this  rather  ig¬ 
noble  variety  of  sport.  But  it  is  in  the 
works  which  succeeded  the  “Ring  and 
the  Book”  that  his  singular  fascination 
by  this  class  of  problems  leads  to  the 
strangest  performances.  What,  he 
asks.  Is  to  be  said  for  Aristophanes, 
for  the  highest  literary  genius -conde¬ 
scending  to  gross  ribaldry  and  cyni¬ 
cism?  That  can  only  be  done,  it  seems, 
by  giving  an  “excursus”  in  a  history 
of  the  Greek  drama,  in  which  the  poet 
and  the  straightforward  literary  his¬ 
torian  seem  to  be  always  tripping  each 
other  up.  Then  there  is  the  case  of 
Louis  Napoleon- swarming,  no  doubt, 
with  interesting  problems  both  for  the 
politician  and  the  psychologist;  of  the 
opportunism  which  listens  alternately 
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to  the  sagacity  of  slow  expediency  and 
the  promptings  of  really  high  purpose; 
and  of  the  hypocrisy  of  a  man  who 
really  means  well,  though  he  has  to 
break  the  most  obvious  moral  laws. 
The  difficulty  of  knowing  whether 
Browning  is  speaking  for  himself  or 
speaking  for  the  actual  Napoleon  or  for 
a  kind  of  potential  Napoleon,  who 
might  have  hit  upon  some  of  the  pre¬ 
texts  put  forward,  becomes  so  great 
that  most  readers  have  to  give  up  the 
task  in  despair.  In  “Red  Cotton  Night 
Cap  Country,”  besides  Browning’s  in¬ 
terest  in  all  abnormal  (in  this  case, 
surely  lunatic)  psychology,  the  problem 
is  raised  as  to  the  proper  judgment  up¬ 
on  a  display  of  good  instincts  hope¬ 
lessly  blinded  by  gross  superstition. 
The  most  remarkable  Illustration,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Browning’s  interests  and  meth¬ 
ods  is  in  the  singular  “Fiflne  at  the 
Fair.”  The  full  Interpretation  of  that 
and  the  other  works  I  have  mentioned 
must  be  left  to  the  zealous  commenta¬ 
tor,  who  finds  edifying  lessons  through¬ 
out,  and  prefers,  it  seems,  to  have  to 
dig  for  edification  through  tortuous 
labyrinths  of  argument  and  allegory. 

I  only  take  it  as  exhibiting  its  author’s 
peculiarities  most  forcibly.  “Flfine,” 
it  seems,  was  meant  by  Browning  for 
a  discussion  of  the  problem— what  ex¬ 
cuse  can  a  Don  Juan  make  for  him¬ 
self?  The  motto  is  taken  from  Moli- 
&re,  who  in  the  “Festin  de  Pierre” 
gives  a  very  simple  reply.  Don  Juan, 
according  to  him,  does  not  make  any 
excuses  at  all.  He  is  simply  a  sensu¬ 
alist,  who  takes  pleasure  as  he  can  get 
it,  and  does  not  happen  to  be  troubled 
with  any  such  thing  ns  a  conscience. 
That  is  naturally  unsatisfactory  to 
Browning.  A  simple  sinner,  who  will 
not  spin  a  web  of  casuistical  sophistry, 
has  not  taken  a  proper  advantage  of 
his  opportunities.  He  ought  to  have 
speculated;  and  if  he  has  not.  Brown¬ 
ing  will  do  it  for  him.  The  sophistry, 
moreover,  has  to  be  made  poetical,  and 
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therefore  stated  in  concrete  terms. 
The  professor  of  casuistry  would  argue 
in  syllogisms  to  bring  out  as  clearly  as 
may  be  the  abstract  logical  formula. 
To  give  to  the  reasoning  a  semblance 
of  poetry,  the  argument  must  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  imagery,  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  must  be  “imifiersed  in  circum¬ 
stances,”  or  some  analogy  must  be 
found  in  simple  sensible  objects.  An 
ordinary  poet  may  be  content  with  a 
simple  metaphor  to  drive  his  meaning 
home.  But  with  Browning  the  meta¬ 
phor  is  pregnant  with  reasoning  which 
expands  it  into  an  allegory.  Then  as 
an  allegory  is  apt  to  be  unmanageable, 
especially  when  overloaded  with  detail, 
the  logic  is  in  danger  of  being  shunted 
into  irrelevant  lines,  and  we  have  to 
hark  back  and  try  to  get  fairly  upon 
the  rails  again,  Fifine  is  a  series  of 
such  performances  which  may,  by  in¬ 
genious  treatment,  be  converted  into 
something  like  continuous  argument; 
but  which,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  incoherent  collection  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  argument:  a  team  of  allego¬ 
ries  or  long-drawn  metaphors  so  refrac¬ 
tory  and  digressive  that  it  is  beyond 
the  skill  of  any  charioteer  to  direct 
them  to  the  definite  goal.  The  starting- 
point  is  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
Bohemians  w’ho  care  nothing  for  re¬ 
spectability  or  the  moral  laws  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  respectable,  and  yet  seem 
to  get  on  very  well  without  it.  What 
is  the  compensation  for  them?  how 
account  for  the  topsy-turvy  order  in 
which  lawlessness  becomes  law  and 
vice  virtue  and  disease  health?  Sev¬ 
eral  comparisons  suggest  principles 
which  might  serve  as  bases  for  attack¬ 
ing  the  problem.  There  is  the  case  of 
the  swimmer,  or  “amphibian,”  given 
in  the  prologue,  and  afterwards  worked 
out  at  great  length  in  the  poem.  Tlie 
swimmer  is  too  corporeal  for  the  upper 
air,  and  yet  has  aspirations  for  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  the  earth.  He  so 
far  represents  the  necessary  compro- 
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mise  for  the  human  being,  made  of 
matter  and  spirit,  who  tries  to  “reach 
the  true”  by  “practice  with  the  false.” 
The  amphibian,  in  fact,  reminds  us  of 
the  description  of  the  hippopotamus 
given  by  the  proverbial  showman:  “He 
can’t  live  on  the  land  and  dies  in  the 
water;  but,  however,  he  does  pretty 
well  in  a  cage.”  Then  there  is  the 
vision  of  fair  women,  from  Fiflne  at 
one  end  of  the  scale  through  Helen 
and  Cleopatra  and  a  nameless  saint  up 
to  the  perfect  Eivire,  which  tends  to 
suggest  that  there  is  some  good  at  each 
stage,  even  in  Fifine,  who  has  nothing 
beyond  mere  sensual  attractions  and 
an  absence  of  hypocrisy.  Eivire  her¬ 
self  naturally  argues  that  when  you 
have  got  the  highest  you  should  not 
revert  to  the  lowest.  That  question, 
says  Don  Juan,  shows  how  terribly  in¬ 
capable  women  are  of  “mental  analy¬ 
sis,”  and  leads  to  another  elaborate 
illustration.  Don  Juan  tells  at  full 
length  how  he  once  bought  a  splendid 
Raphael,  and  still  considers  it  to  be  a 
priceless  possession,  though  he  can 
amuse  himself  at  odd  moments  by 
turning  over  Dor6’s  last  picture-book. 
That  means,  then,  as  his  wife  retorts, 
that  after  all  he  likes  the  lowest  form 
of  sesthetic  stimulus.  He  replies  by 
another  series  of  illustrations,  showing 
in  the  first  place  how  by  scrawling 
lines  on  the  sand  with  a  broken  to¬ 
bacco-pipe  he  can  suggest  various 
types  of  beauty.  That  shows,  it  seems, 
how  “soul”  can  make  use  of  “sense.” 
After  all,  Eivire  unkindly  suggests, 
this  is  mere  make-belief;  it  is  trying 
to  deceive  her  or  himself  or  God;  it  is 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses  not  of  the 
soul  that  really  attract  him;  the  charm 
for  him  after  all  is  that  of  the  women 
of  the  Fifine  type.  Poor  Don  Juan  has 
to  take  a  very  wide  excursion  in  order 
to  get  round  that  diflaculty,  and  to 
draw  illustrations  from  the  sea  and  the 
jelly-fish  and  the  porpoises  which  hap¬ 
pen  to  turn  up  opportunely,  and  to 
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suggest  dolphins  and  Arion,  and  grad¬ 
ually  works  round  to  show  how  much 
more  satisfactory  women  are  than  men 
as  associates;  they  give  everything, 
and  take  nothing.  Why  then,  inquires 
Eivire,  are  you  not  content  with  the 
best  women?  He  replies  by  another 
roundabout  illustration  from  a  boat 
which  they  have  lately  seen.  It  is 
pleasant,  it  seems,  to  have  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  an  occasional  voyage  in  the 
“rakish  craft”  Fifine,  and  leave  Eivire 
for  a  time  to  refit  in  port.  Fifine,  it 
seems,  may  even  take  him  to  Athens 
for  a  trip,  though  he  will  come  back 
to  the  superior  ship.  The  answer  stili 
seems  to  leave  a  gap  in  the  logic,  and 
Don  Juan  falis  back  upon  further  il¬ 
lustrations  of  his  general  principle.  He 
explains  that  he  has  been  playing  Schu¬ 
mann’s  “Carnival,”  which  suggests  the 
strange  vision  of  the  Carnival  at  Ven¬ 
ice.  The  figures  in  St.  Mark’s  Place, 
when  seen  from  a  height,  appear  to  be 
monstrous.  When  he  descends  to  their 
level,  he  perceives — “quite  contrary  to 
what  one  would  expect”— that  the  ab¬ 
surdities  diminish.  He  infers  that  in 
the  great  carnival  of  human  life,  there 
is  in  reality  “Just  enough  and  not  too 
much  of  hate,  love,  greed  and  lust.” 
We  come,  that  is,  once  more  to  the  op¬ 
timist  conclusion  that  everything  is 
somehow  for  the  best,  if  you  can  get 
once  to  the  right  point  of  view.  Then, 
too,  it  appears  that  human  nature  re¬ 
mains  the  same  under  all  changes,  and 
what  we  take  to  be  new  forms  of 
thought  are  mostly  new  ways  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  old  truth.  This  finally  is 
driven  home  by  his  last  Illustration. 
The  pair  are  passing  an  old  Druid 
monument.  The  learned  can  tell  us 
nothing  about  it,  but  we  inquire  of  a 
peasant,  and  characteristically  have  to 
be  told  how  he  is  carrying  a  basket  of 
mushrooms  for  sale  at  the  great  house. 
Ultimately,  however,  he  manages  to 
explain  how  the  cur6  declared  it  to 
represent  a  pagan  superstition,  but  that 
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it  really  coutaiued  something  perma¬ 
nent.  It  was,  it  seems,  a  symbol,  er¬ 
roneous  in  a  sense,  but  yet  leaving  a 
deposit  of  the  truth— and  gives  the 
“principle  of  things”  upon  which  the 
ancient  and  modern  creeds  only  per¬ 
form  superficial  variations. 

Browning  is  really  trying  to  solve  the 
problem,  how  to  write  something  which 
shall  be  at  once  a  poem  and  a  discur¬ 
sive  argument.  The  old  grammarian 
was  an  impressive  symbol  of  an  idea 
—and  of  an  idea  which  suggests  a 
theory  of  life.  The  more  concrete  and 
individualized,  the  more  impressive  he 
becomes.  Even  his  eccentricity  gives 
a  sting  to  the  thought  which  he  em¬ 
bodies.  As  Browning  says  of  “grand 
rough  old  Martin  Luther’s”  fable,  it 
is  "the  better  the  uncouther,  do  roses 
sting  like  thorns?”  So  far  the  method 
is  perfectly  legitimate.  But  as  a  logi¬ 
cian  he  wants  in  other  cases  to  expand 
the  argument,  to  show  its  ramifications 
and  relation  to  other  theories.  “Fifine” 
is  an  attempt  to  do  this,  and  still  to  be 
poetical.  To  be  poetical.  Browning 
holds  that  he  must,  as  always,  be  thor¬ 
oughly  concrete;  that  is,  reason  by  such 
illustrations  and  analogies  as  can  be 
got  out  of  the  visible  tangible  world. 
But  then,  the  embodiment  is  no  longer 
subordinate  to  the  central  thought.  In¬ 
stead  of  making  Don  Juan  a  vivid 
symbol  of  the  idea,  all  manner  of  inci¬ 
dental  circumstances  are  added  to  per¬ 
suade  the  imagery  to  follow  the  argu¬ 


ment.  Not  only  so,  but  Browning 
thinks  it  necessary  to  complete  the 
story  by  explaining  how  the  illustra¬ 
tions  come  to  be  suggested— to  intro¬ 
duce  the  mushroom  gatherer  and  the 
shoal  of  porpoises  which  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  argument.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  attempt  to  com¬ 
bine  two  such  inconsistent  aims  should 
produce  unsatisfactory  results;  that 
the  reasoning  should  become  intricate 
and  perplexed,  and  wander  off  into 
speculations  which  are  quite  Irrelevant 
to  Don  Juan’s  main  purpose;  and  that, 
on  the  other  side,  the  imaginative  ef¬ 
fect  should  be  hopelessly  bewildered 
and  enfeebled  by  the  teasing  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  logic.  Yet  one  feels  that 
Browning  is  after  all  the  same  through¬ 
out,  and  must  have  appeared  to  him¬ 
self  to  be  applying  the  same  method. 
The  odd  thing  is  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  understood  why  when  he  ac¬ 
cepts  certain  conditions  they  generate 
poetry  of  extraordinary  power,  and, 
when  he  falls  to  accept  them,  lead  to 
those  singular  “amphibious”  produc¬ 
tions  which,  using  his  own  illustration, 
belong  neither  to  the  upper  air  nor  to 
the  solid  earth.  Our  comfort  must  be 
that,  though  Browning  wasted  too, 
much  energy  upon  the  impracticable 
he  succeeded— even  by  a  kind  of  acci¬ 
dent— in  achieving  so  many  superlative 
triumphs  that  we  need  not  bother  our¬ 
selves,  if  we  want  poetry,  by  puzzling 
over  the  failures. 
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Nothing  is  perhaps  more  striking, 
even  to  the  casual  observer,  than  the 
fluctuations  of  literary  fashion  which 
succeed  one  another  with  such  rapidity 
within  what  is  generally  known  as  in¬ 
tellectual  society.  In  the  more  or  less 
cultivated  circles  which  do  not  pretend 
to  exclusive  literary  illumination,  such 
changes  are,  of  course,  far  more  grad¬ 
ual,  though  in  the  end  more  complete. 
The  general  reader  (and  by  the  general 
reader  we  do  not  mean  the  devotee  of 
ephemeral  fiction)  is  often,  as  Scotch 
people  phrase  it,  “slow  at  the  uptak’ 
but  he  is  correspondingly  loyal  in  his 
predilections.  Unaffected  by  the  short¬ 
lived  shibboleths  of  esoteric  culture,  he 
goes  on  his  quiet  way,  provincial  or 
suburban;  and,  like  other  unfashion¬ 
able  people,  has  sometimes  experience 
of  the  truth,  that  the  whirligig  of  time 
brings  its  revenges.  Captivated  by 
Macaulay’s  great  history  on  its  first 
appearance,  he  has  never  wavered  in 
his  allegiance.  Meanwhile,  in  more 
fastidious  quarters,  a  brief  fascination 
soon  made  way  for  the  inevitable  re¬ 
action;  and  the  prejudice  of  Macaulay, 
his  errors  and  his  mannerisms,  became 
the  commonplace  of  journalism.  Men 
without  a  tithe  of  his  powers  or  of  his 
information,  could  at  least  disparage 
both;  and  sneered  complacently  at  his 
elaborate  rhetoric  and  his  Philistine 
views  of  life. 

This  phase,  we  are  interested  to 
learn,  may  be  regarded  as  finished.  In 
the  brilliant  little  article  on  Macaulay 
which  Mr.  Paul  contributed  as  long 
ago  as  March,  1900,  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  RevietP,^  “the  notion  that  Ma¬ 
caulay  was  shallow  or  superficial”  is 
said  to  have  “died  ....  with  Cotter 

1  And  which  hai  more  recently  become  avail¬ 
able,  In  a  volume  of  coUected  eaaaya,  to  those 
of  ns  who  are  not  millionaires. 


Morrison.”  A  few  months  ago,  it  is 
true,  in  the  page  of  pleasant  chit-chat 
which  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  contrib¬ 
utes  to  a  contemporary,  we  seem  to 
have  recognized  a  few  venerable 
charges;  but  perhaps,  to  adopt  the  use¬ 
ful  formula  of  Mr.  Kipling— “that  is 
another  story.” 

Meanwhile,  no  churlish  censure  dis- 
figured  Mr.  Paul’s  own  essay.  The 
warmth  and  substantial  justice  of  its. 
eulogy,  the  happy  touches  of  epigram¬ 
matic  criticism  with  which  it  positive¬ 
ly  sparkles,  must  have  excited  the  sin¬ 
cere  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  Macau¬ 
lay.  But  these  excellences  could  not 
quite  atone  for  a  certain  thinness  of 
treatment.  What  Mr.  Paul  said  was 
excellent;  but  he  left  so  much  unsaid. 
Mr.  Paul,  in  fact,  never  seems  to  have 
grasped  the  deeper  justification  under¬ 
lying  certain  charges,  of  which,  in, 
their  superficial  form,  he  made  very 
short  work. 

Yet,  on  the  face  of  It,  how  felicitous 
he  Is!  How  triumphantly  he  vindi¬ 
cates  Macaulay’s  accuracy!  confining 
the  controversy,  as  in  justice  it  must 
be  confined,  to  those  deliberate  histori¬ 
cal  efforts  which  alone  can  evoke  the 
strict  canons  of  evidential  virtue.  How 
aptly  he  insists  on  the  enormous  range 
and  minute  precision  of  the  document¬ 
ary  evidence  upon  which,  as  upon 
a  structural  framework,  Macaulay's 
great  history  is  founded!  The  subse¬ 
quent  discovery  of  subsidiary  evidence 
may  have  enabled  us  to  supplement,  in 
some  cases  even  to  supersede.  Macau 
lay’s  version  of  events;  but  in  point  of 
actual  extent,  his  knowledge  of  later 
seventeenth-century  authorities  re¬ 
mains  unsurpassed.  And  if,  even  in 
matters  which  fell  within  his  possible 
cognizance,  errors  have  been  detecteil 
by  the  criticism  of  experts,  or  the- 
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righteous  zeal  of  indignant  partisans, 
it  is  tlie  very  vogue  of  his  history  * 
which  lias  thrown  into  exaggerated  re¬ 
lief  these  charges  and  corrections. 
Macaulay  was,  in  fact,  occasionally 
mistaken,  ns  all  historians  are  mistak¬ 
en:  for  human  accuracy  is  at  best 
comparative.  We  are  none  of  us  in¬ 
fallible,  not  even  the  dullest  of  us; 
mathematicians  may  err,  micologists 
have  Iteen  known  to  nod;  and  the  mod¬ 
est  student  of  constitutional  history 
watches,  with  a  chastened  awe,  as 
erudite  Germans  and  accomplished 
Englishmen,  fiei'y  Celts  and  staid  Ci¬ 
vilians,  drive  their  respective  coaches 
and  fours  through  the  monumental  hy¬ 
potheses  of  Dr.  Stubbs. 

How  appreciatively,  again,  Mr.  Paul 
champions  the  robust  political  optim¬ 
ism  which  renders  the  works  of  Ma¬ 
caulay  so  bracing  to  a  pessimistic  age; 
how  appropriately  he  dilates  on  the  ex¬ 
perimental  knowledge  of  political  life 
which  preserved  Macaulay  from  the 
pitfalls  of  the  political  theorist;  how 
justly  he  applauds  the  lofty  sense  of 
moral  rectitude  which  Macaulay  car¬ 
ried  not  only  into  the  academic  walks 
of  literature,  but  into  the  storm  and 
stress  of  the  actual  political  arena, 
Macaulay,  politically  speaking,  was 
neither  a  pedant  nor  a  prude;  but  he 
was,  what  we  so  seldom  find,  a  man 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
Strong  In  his  political  creed,  he  neith¬ 
er  believed,  nor  affected  to  believe, 
that  majorities  are  always  right,  nor 
mechanics  exclusively  virtuous.  He 
flattered  no  one,  and  nothing— not  even 
a  mob;  and  he  dared  to  warn  his  con¬ 
stituents,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  that 
he  did  not  hold  himself  bound  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  local  charities. 

Another  passage  in  Mr.  Paul’s  essay 
seems  to  suffer  from  the  not  uncom¬ 
mon  fault  of  an  illegitimate  antithesis. 
Like  most  historical  writers  of  the 

*  A«  Mnrnulay  baa  hlmaelf  remarked  of  Barnet. 


present  day,  whatever  their  leanings, 
Mr.  Paul  draws  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  literary  and  the  unliter¬ 
ary,  the  picturesque  and  the  scientific, 
the  readable  and  the  unreadable 
schools  of  history;  and  taking  his  own 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  artistic  an¬ 
gels,  “damns  with  faint  praise”  all 
scientific  apostates  from  his  canons  of 
literary  art. 

But  is  not  the  antithesis,  strictly 
speaking,  double-barrelled;  or  even  (if 
we  admit  so  modern  a  simile),  some¬ 
thing  of  a  logical  “Mauser”?  For  lit¬ 
erary  and  unilterary,  picturesque  and 
scientific,  readable  and  unreadable  are 
not  necessarily  convertible  distinctions. 
Mr.  Paul,  in  fact,  is  so  convinced  of 
the  omnipotence  of  style  that  he  ig¬ 
nores  the  fundamental  differences  of 
subject-matter.  Theoretically  he  would 
hardly  deny  that  history  can  be  stud¬ 
ied  either  comprehensively  or  piece¬ 
meal— to  speak  more  by  the  book, 
either  synthetically  or  analytically. 
History,  in  short,  is  equally  history, 
whether  it  aims  at  a  survey  which, 
within  certain  limits  of  time  and 
space,  shall  be  practically  complete 
and  reconstructive;  or  whether  it  fix 
upon  a  single  aspect  or  single  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  activity  for  more  rig¬ 
orous  analysis.  Moreover,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  such  aspect  or  such  depart¬ 
ment  must  by  its  very  nature  be  either 
popular  or  repellent,  picturesque  or  the 
reverse.  There  are  topics  which,  ade¬ 
quately  treated,  appeal  at  once  to  the 
instincts  of  the  many.  There  are 
themes  as  important,  but  more  ab¬ 
struse,  which,  however  handled,  are 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  few.  But 
men  who  add  to  knowledge  a  saving 
faith  in  that  characteristic  perfection 
of  utterance  which  we  agree  to  denom¬ 
inate  “style,”  may  be  found  in  every 
field.  Nor  has  either  camp  a  monopoly 
of  those  misguided  fanatics  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  believe  that  as  long  as  yon 
have  something  to  say  it  is  immaterial 
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how  you  say  it;  aud  that  a  diction  at 
once  slovenly  in  construction  and 
adorned  by  an  appropriate  “derange¬ 
ment  of  epitaphs”  constitutes  an  ade¬ 
quate  medium  for  the  communication 
of  truth.  We  do  not,  of  course,  deny 
that  a  bistOTy  such  as  can  assert  a 
peculiar  claim  to  the  suffrage  of  the 
general  reader— a  history  which  aims 
at  representing  in  its  integrity,  as  an 
artistic  whole,  some  period  of  salient 
interest  or  the  career  of  an  exceptional 
indiAddual,  must  embody  the  loftier 
ambition  and  make  the  heavier  de¬ 
mand  upon  those  artistic  and  literary 
faculties  for  which  it  affords  the  su¬ 
preme  scope.  For  such  works  are 
necessarily  defective  unless  they  take 
account,  among  other  data,  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  externals  of  history— of  those 
scenic  aspects  of  individual  and  civic 
life  which  require  for  their  reproduc¬ 
tion  a  certain  rhetorical  faculty.  Nor 
can  they  be  said  to  attain  success  un¬ 
less  the  writer  possess  that  touch  of 
genius  which  enables  him  to  discrim¬ 
inate  the  finer  shades  of  thought  and 
feeling,  while  yet  casting  into  bold  re¬ 
lief  the  salient  outlines  of  his  subject; 
which  enables  him  to  revive  the  pas¬ 
sions  with  the  actions  of  the  past,  and 
to  create  for  us  the  most  elusive  of  lit- 
eraiy  effects,  an  historical  atmosphere. 
Those  of  us,  therefore,  who  are  want¬ 
ing  in  literary  genius  may  appropriate¬ 
ly  confine  ourselves  to  those  more  mod¬ 
est  tasks,  which  expose  our  powers  of 
expression  to  a  less  exacting  trial.  A 
catena  of  documents,  the  dissection  of 
dubious  evidence,  or  the  naked  sever¬ 
ity  of  an  analytical  monograph  require 
little  more  of  their  exponents  than  pro¬ 
priety  of  arrangement  and  that  apt 
simplicity  of  language  which  good  taste 
demands;  and  we  can  all,  if  we  take 
sufficient  pains,  write  English  which 
shall  be  at  least  accurate,  lucid  and 
scholarly.  But  language,  however  lu¬ 
cid,  however  scholarly- we  may  add, 
however  brilliant— cannot  popularize 


that  which  in  its  essence  appeals  to 
the  restricted  sympathies  and  excep¬ 
tional  knowledge  of  the  expert.  Take 
Mr.  Paul's  own  bugbear.  Bishop 
Stubbs  himself.  We  do  not  wish  to 
dispute  the  undoubted  fact  that  his 
Constitutional  History  is  one  of  the 
worst  constructed  works  which  this 
long-suffering  language  can  boast;  but 
how  can  a  Constitutional  history,  at  its 
best,  be  either  popular  or  picturesque? 
Its  distinctive  topic,  the  development 
of  institutions,  does  not  appeal  to  the 
multitude.  Tallages  afford  no  scope  to 
the  descriptive  faculty;  it  is  difficult 
to  infuse  a  strong  human  interest  into 
the  origin  of  burgage  tenures;  while 
the  most  brilliant  rhetoric  could  not 
cast  a  glamour  over  the  Statute  of 
Praemunire.  Dr.  Stubbs  might  have 
written  “like  an  angel”  or  a  Burke— 
or  rather  (to  employ  Mr.  Paul’s  own 
more  modest  comparison)  he  might 
have  always  written  with  the  admir¬ 
able  force  which  occasional  passages 
display,  and  his  great  work  would  still 
be  “caviare  to  the  general.”  Its  peru¬ 
sal  would  still  be  confined  to  profes¬ 
sional  experts,  and  to  the  hapless 
young  persons  who,  lured  by  the  faint 
receding  hope  of  a  first  class  in  the 
history  finals,  plod  their  weary  way 
through  those  three  portentous  vol¬ 
umes. 

But  why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  op¬ 
pose  the  two  schools?  Are  they  not 
complementary?  is  there  not  room  for 
both?  Can  any  of  us  afford  to  deny 
that  the  abstract  elucidation  of  special 
departments  is  an  admirable  work,  by 
which  the  general  historian  is  the  first 
to  profit?  The  anatomist  in  this  w'oiid 
has  his  task  no  less  than  the  painter. 
It  is,  of  course,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  a  very  narrow  task.  The 
drj'  bones  of  purely  abstract  histoiy 
will  no  doubt  remain  dry  bones  to  the 
end  of  time,  unless  clothed  and  in¬ 
spired  by  the  historic  imagination. 
Still,  some  of  us  take  an  interest  In 
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skeletons;  and  others,  though  less  aus¬ 
tere  in  their  tastes,  prefer  to  wield  the 
wand  of  inspiration  for  themselves. 
But  whether  we  personally  affect  the 
studio  or  the  dissecting-room,  to  dis¬ 
parage  either  seems  petty.  We  might 
all  take  a  metaphorical  lesson  from  the 
magnificent  canvas  on  which  one  of 
the  first  among  artists  has  immortal¬ 
ized  “The  Anatomy  Lesson”;  and  Ma¬ 
caulay,  the  least  barren  of  historians, 
could  devote  an  appreciative  essay  to 
the  apotheosis  of  Hallam. 

But  waiving  these  general  considera¬ 
tions,  let  us  start  from  the  admitted 
premise,  that  Lord  Macaulay,  at  all 
events,  aimed  at  no  abstract,  that  is  to 
say,  no  merely  partial  representation 
of  his  period.  In  his  great  historical 
fragment  he  professes  to  give  the  most 
complete  and  most  dramatic  rendering 
possible  of  a  supreme  historical  epi¬ 
sode.  He  aimed,  in  fact,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  at  a  new  historical  departure. 
His  work,  so  he  determined,  should 
combine  that  minute  elaboration  of 
vivid  detail  which  we  find  in  the  best 
memoirs,  with  the  unity  of  treatment 
and  effect  which  belongs  to  an  Attic 
masterpiece.  Based  upon  the  perhaps 
somewhat  exaggerated  conception  of 
a  secular  duel,  in  which  two  great  po¬ 
litical  parties  should  be  the  protago¬ 
nists,  it  was  to  unite  a  certain  epic 
splendor  with  the  documentary  preci¬ 
sion  which  modern  criticism  requires. 
His  magic  crystal  should  revive  for  us 
not  merely  the  men  or  the  manners, 
the  events  or  the  controversies  of  the 
past,  but  men  and  manners,  events  and 
controversies,  as  a  simple,  yet  mani¬ 
fold,  dramatic  whole;  with  the  unity, 
the  glow,  the  vigor,  the  movement  of 
life  still  fresh  upon  them.  Anything, 
therefore,  which  at  all  detracts  from 
the  completeness  of  the  picture,  de¬ 
tracts  in  so  far  from  the  truth,  and 
therefore  from  the  success,  of  this 
magnificent  effort. 

We  thus  pass  at  once  to  the  vexed 


question  of  Macaulay’s  political  bias; 
and  here  it  is,  as  appears  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Paul  loses  his  footing.  With  his 
initial  assertion  we  are  indeed  at  one; 
the  mere  fact  that  Macaulay  was  in 
public  life  definitely  and  even  passion¬ 
ately  committed  to  the  interests  of  a 
political  cause,  though  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  of  course,  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  historic  truth,  was  in 
others  as  advantageous  to  the  general 
fidelity  of  his  representation.  The  en¬ 
thusiast,  at  least,  escapes  the  moral 
arrogance  of  the  political  pedant,  and 
it  is  only  the  political  partisan  who  can 
fully  appreciate  the  compelling  force  of 
political  passion.  No  historian  who  bad 
not  shared  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a 
party  could  have  painted  for  us.  as  Ma¬ 
caulay  has  painted,  the  alternations  of 
suspense  and  exultation  which  marked 
the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  or  the 
debates  of  the  Convention:  and  there 
is  a  sustained  ardor  in  his  long-drawn 
historical  narrative  which  it  had  cer¬ 
tainly  lacked  if  Macaulay  had  not  writ¬ 
ten  with  his  heart  as  well  as  bis  bead. 

But,  apart  from  this  parenthetical 
consideration,  we  must  (as  Mr.  Paul 
so  aptly  reminds  us)  never  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  forget  that  in  Macaulay  the 
stream  of  political  prejudice  was  di¬ 
verted  by  a  variety  of  powerful  mo¬ 
tives.  His  strong  instinctive  love  of 
justice,  and  his  hatred  of  persecution, 
assisted  the  healthy  common-sense  of 
an  active  man  of  affairs;  while  the 
pure  impartial  curiosity  of  the  historic 
intellect,  no  less  than  the  lawyer’s 
characteristic  liking  for  “the  best  evi¬ 
dence,”  still  further  tended  to  repress 
in  him  the  excesses  of  party  zeal. 
Counsel  for  the  Whig  defence,  secured 
by  the  honorable  retainers  of  sympathy 
and  conviction,  he  was  emphatically 
an  honest  advocate.  Sheer,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  almost  brutal  force,  rather 
than  the  tricks  of  the  fencing  school, 
was  his  Intellectual  equipment;  there 
was  no  venom  in  bis  logical  weapons; 
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and  the  stiletto  he  abhorred.  The  as¬ 
sertion  that  Macaulay  never  admits 
the  Whigs  to  be  in  the  wrong  does,  as 
Mr.  Paul  so  justly  observes,  in  itself 
involve  an  admission  of  ignorance;  and 
whenever  some  knotty  question  of  evi¬ 
dence  has  roused  all  the  lawyer  in  Ma¬ 
caulay,  he  throws  himself  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  penetrating  acumen 
of  an  examining  judge.  His  partiality 
is  not  deliberate,  but  instinctive;  not 
the  partiality  which  distorts  evidence, 
but  the  partiality  which,  when  in 
doubt,  gives  its  own  side  the  benefit. 
Upon  the  excesses  of  the  Whig  con¬ 
nection  he  is  properly  severe.  Whar¬ 
ton,  the  most  consistent  Whig  partisan 
of  his  era,  plays  in  the  pages  of  Ma¬ 
caulay  no  reputable  part.  Sunderland 
closed  his  serpentine  career  in  the  odor 
of  Whig  sanctity;  but  for  him  Macau¬ 
lay  has  no  reserves  of  mercy.  Marl¬ 
borough  became  the  rallying  point  of 
the  Whigs  under  Queen  Anne;  but,  as 
regards  Marlborough,  Mr.  Paul  has 
only  to  clear  Maculay  from  the  charge 
of  excessive  severity.  The  portrait  of 
Burnet,  usually  regarded  as  the  dis¬ 
tinctively  Whig  historian,  if  a  little  su¬ 
perficial,  and  in  one  respect  mistaken, 
is  at  least  conspicuously  fair;  and  Mr. 
Paul  has  an  apt  allusion  to  the  warm 
appreciation  which  Macaulay  invari¬ 
ably  bestowed  upon  the  saintly  non¬ 
juror  Ken.  The  “Trimmer”  whom  Ma¬ 
caulay  glorifies  was  neither  Whig  nor 
partisan;  and  even  William  III.  comes 
under  the  same  negative  definition.  In 
fact,  Macaulay  respected  honesty  of 
purpose  wherever  he  met  it,  and  had 
a  corresponding  contempt  for  a  hypo¬ 
crite,  whatever  his  colors;  nor,  till  nat¬ 
uralistic  science  has  taught  us  to  re¬ 
gard  moral  abortion  with  the  respect¬ 
ful  sympathy  now  reserved  for  physi¬ 
cal  deformity,  is  it  easy  to  condemn  so 
generous  a  partiality.  That  Macaulay 
now  and  then  impairs  the  real  balance 
of  an  estimate  by  that  touch  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  emphasis  which  speaks  the  prac¬ 


tised  debater,  is  certainly  true;  nor  are 
we  concerned  to  deny  that  his  virtuous 
indignation  flows  rather  more  readily 
when  the  culprit  is  a  Tory.  The  stern 
extorted  severity  which  he  metes  to 
the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  more  picturesque  and 
voluble  indignation  reserved  for  the 
Bloody  Assize.  The  Rye  House  con¬ 
spiracy  evokes  a  reluctant  blame  less 
animated  than  the  reprobation  which 
denounces  the  Fenwick  murder  plot. 
The  agonies  of  recalcitrant  Covenant¬ 
ers  excite  a  more  exuberant  sympathy 
than  the  torture  of  Neville  Paine;  and 
the  journalistic  atrocities  of  the  Whigs 
are  less  severely  censured  than  the 
scurrilities  of  the  Jacobite  gutter- 
Press.  But  in  these  incidental  results 
of  political  prepossession,  we  can  eas¬ 
ily  “allow  for  the  political  equation”; 
since  few  of  us  can  entirely  subordi¬ 
nate  our  natural  sense  of  proportion  to 
the  estimate  of  another  mind. 

But  beneath  the  charge  of  political 
prejudice  there  lurks,  as  it  were  con¬ 
cealed,  a  yet  deeper  issue.  On  page 
298  of  Mr.  Paul’s  little  volume,  we  de¬ 
tect  a  modest  admission,  casually  and 
even  parenthetically  introduced,  which 
apears  to  involve  much  more  than  Mr. 
Paul  would  willingly  concede.  “Imag¬ 
ination,"  allows  Mr.  Paul  (ana  the 
italics  are  our  own),  “was  not  Macau¬ 
lay's  strong  point." 

Alike  to  Macaulay’s  admirers  and  to 
the  detractors  whom,  despite  Mr.  Paul, 
we  still  believe  him  to  possess,  this  ax¬ 
iom  will  appear  paradoxical.  “Macau¬ 
lay  unimaginative”  (his  critics  might 
exclaim);  “Macaulay,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  finest  extant  specimen  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Romance!”  No  less  prompt 
would  be  the  retort  of  his  disciples. 
“Macaulay  unimaginative!  Macaulay, 
who  has  evoked  for  us,  with  a  vivid¬ 
ness  which  Scott  never  surpassed,  the 
pageantries  of  old— the  great  dramatic 
crises  of  history— the  customs  of  the 
past— the  lineaments,  the  very  gar- 
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ments  of  our  fathers!  Macaulay,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  death-bed  of 
Charles  II.  and  the  flight  of  the  second 
James— the  execution  of  Monmouth, 
and  the  proclamation  of  William  and 
Mary— the  siege  of  Derry,  and  the  last 
tight  of  Dundee!”  But  the  context  in- 
teiprets  Mr.  Paui;  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  Macaulay's  histoi'y  lends  a  sweeping 
and  almost  crushing  signiflcance  to  the 
charge  so  lightly  made.  For  Macaulay 
was  in  fact  essentialiy  unimaginative, 
in  the  most  penetrating  sense  of  the 
word.  With  the  sensuous  pictorial  im¬ 
agination  which  evokes  color  and  form, 
sound  and  movement  from  the  recesses 
of  our  slumbering  fancy,  he  was  in¬ 
deed  triumphantly  endowed;  but  of  the 
delicate  inteilectual  tact— the  sympa¬ 
thetic  power  of  emotional  or  intellect¬ 
ual  response  which  enables  a  man  to 
discern,  and  so  to  interpret  the  sources 
of  character  and  action,  he  had  not  a 
trace.  In  an  historian  of  Macaulay’s 
pretensions  is  not  the  defect  somewhat 
serious? 

For  what  does  the  charge  Involve? 
It  Involves  the  assertion  that  in  one 
qualiflcatiou,  and  that  among  the  most 
essential  of  qualiflcations  for  his  own 
avowed  purpose,  Macaulay  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  wanting.  He  aimed  at  the  high¬ 
est  possible  ideal  of  complete  histori¬ 
cal  representation;  that  is,  at  the  most 
complete,  and  therefore  most  perfect, 
embodiment  of  historical  truth.  It  was 
a  magniflcent  ambition;  but  an  ambi¬ 
tion  that  required  for  its  fulfllment  the 
combined  powers  of  a  Thucydides,  a 
Boswell  and  a  Browning— or  even  a 
Shakespeare.  It  needed  an  Intellect  in 
which  an  Attic  sense  of  form  should 
be  superadded  to  the  dramatic  sym¬ 
pathy  which  gave  us  Pyra,  and  Straf¬ 
ford  and  Lady  Carlisle,  Cleon  and  Cali¬ 
ban,  the  monks  of  the  Spanish  convent 
and  the  Jews  of  the  Roman  Sermon; 
it  needed  at  the  very  least  an  Intellect 
such  as  this  to  paint  for  us  that 
witches’  cauldron  of  bigotry  and  greed, 


piety  and  passion,  treachery  and  self- 
devotion,  patriotism,  petty  fear  and 
iron  determination,  which  we  call  ‘‘The 
English  Revolution.”  And  to  the  man 
who  planned  the  stupendous  project, 
the  supreme  indispensable  gift  of  im¬ 
aginative  insight  was  emphatically  de¬ 
nied.  The  transcendent  abilities  with 
which  he  was  endowed;  his  vast  erudi¬ 
tion;  bis  untiring  Industry;  the  easy 
flow  of  that  vivid  and  incisive  style 
which  possesses,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  that  of  any  other  English  writer, 
the  attribute  of  a  supreme  vitality;  bis 
extraordinary  power  of  verbal  descrip¬ 
tion,  his  genius  for  narrative  and  the 
masterly  ease  with  which  be  manipu¬ 
lates  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest 
items  of  available  knowledge  into  the 
smooth  and  polished  magniflcence  of  a 
mosaic  whole— these  all  give  a  specious 
air  of  organic  coherence  to  his  versions 
of  character  and  motive,  which  de¬ 
ceives  the  unwary.  But  these  versions 
are  all  essentially  vitiated  by  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  power  which  compre¬ 
hends.'  For  Macaulay’s  nature,  like 
other  men’s,  had  its  limitations;  and 
be  had  nothing  which  enabled  him  to 
transcend  them,  even  in  thought.  It 
is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
no  man  ever  lived  who  combined  wider 
Interests,  and  a  more  vivid  and  intense 
intellectual  curiosity,  with  intellectual 
sympathies  equally  restricted;  nor  one 
who  united  so  great  a  power  of  dra¬ 
matic  representation,  with  so  total  a 
lack  of  that  dramatic  insight  which 
lifts  melodrama  into  tragedy,  and 
raises  the  merely  accurate  and  effect¬ 
ive  to  the  level  of  the  essentially  true. 
His  characters  act,  talk,  gesticulate; 
they  do  everything  but  live.  In  the 
puppet  show  he  displays  for  us  every 
part  is  so  fully  represented,  every 
scene  is  so  duly  played,  that  it  is  long 
ere  we  grasp  the  startling  truth  that 
the  actors  are  but  literary  marionettes. 
But  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  we 
are  compelled  to  study  for  ourselves 
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some  epoch,  some  character  which  has 
employed  his  vigorous  pen,  his  person¬ 
ages  (seen  anew  in  the  broken,  shifting 
lights  of  actual  contemporary  evidence) 
gradually  assume  in  our  minds  an  as¬ 
pect  strangely  altered;  they  become 
less  theatrical  and  less  commonplace — 
more  complex,  and  therefore  more  hu¬ 
man.  Slowly  we  begin  to  susiiect  that 
the  personw  of  his  grandiose  drama  are 
but  broad  conventional  renderings  of 
historical  prototypes.  The  coloring  is 
always  brilliant,  the  likeness  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  superficially  correct,  and  the  ca¬ 
reer  and  surroundings  are  invariably 
sketched  with  astonishing  fidelity;  but 
of  the  men  and  their  motives  we  have 
received  but  an  imperfect  or  distorted 
impression. 

If  we  ask  in  what  direction  this  de¬ 
fect  most  prominently  appears,  the 
answer  is  simple  enough.  Of  all  the 
more  delicate  and  recondite  phases  of 
human  thought  and  human  emotion, 
Macaulay  seems  to  have  been  him¬ 
self  devoid;  and  he  failed  to  recognize 
their  existence  elsewhere.  His  own 
mind  was  super-eminently  healthy; 
he  could  not  even  guess  at  the 
workings  of  a  mind  abnormal  or  over¬ 
strained.  His  own  judgment  was 
clear,  sane  and  practical;  he  could  not 
apprehend  the  peculiar  difiiculties  of 
intellects  more  logical  or  more  subtle. 
His  religious  views,  so  far  as  he  ever 
expressed  them,  were  simple,  and 
mainly  ethical  in  their  bearing;  he 
had  a  lofty  Impartial  contempt  for 
metaphysics  and  mystics,  and  was  in¬ 
tellectually  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  Quaker,  or  the 
scruples  of  the  Anglican  non-juror. 

Here  a  protest  may  be  raised.  We 
do  not,  men  may  indignantly  exclaim, 
demand  from  an  historian  the  morbid 
psychology  of  a  modern  “problem” 
novel.  Nor  can  we  expect  him  to 
emulate  our  agreeable  American  con¬ 
temporary  who  can  devote  a  volume 
to  explaining  “how  a  gentleman  met  a 


lady  on  the  cars  and  how  nothing 
came  of  it.”  His  business  is  with  ex¬ 
ternal  facts,  with  broad  practical  is¬ 
sues;  we  do  not  ask  from  him  the  nice¬ 
ties  of  sentimental  introspection. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  concerned  to 
deny  that  the  study  of  motive  may 
become  morbid.  But  after  all,  motive 
counts  for  something,  even  in  the 
baldest  annals;  and  Macaulay  is  any¬ 
thing  but  bald.  An  historian  who  emu¬ 
lates  the  minute  prolixity  of  the  novel, 
must  accept  its  responsibilities;  and 
no  novel  can  be  really  great  which  is 
not,  inter  alia,  great  in  its  grasp  of 
character.  If  the  novelist  portrays  or 
creates,  the  historian  must  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  “restore”;  there  are  gaps  in  his¬ 
torical  evidence  which  must  perforce 
be  filled  if  the  picture  is  to  be  in  any 
way  complete;  and  only  imaginative 
insight  can  teach  one  the  nature  of  the 
curve  whereof  he  sees  but  a  segment. 
The  inability  to  perceive  the  real 
springs  of  character  and  motive,  and 
their  true  correlation,  is  in  fact  the 
fatal  fiaw  in  Macaulay;  It  is  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  portraiture,  whether  of 
persons  or  parties,  and  not  in  the  mere 
handling  of  incident,  that  his  limita¬ 
tions  really  tell.  Readers  of  Burnet’s 
history  must  often  have  remarked  a 
certain  incoherence  which  mars  its  de¬ 
lineation  of  character.  The  features 
are  striking;  but  they  are  grouped 
without  method;  and  we  gaze  at  them 
bewildered,  with  no  central  point  of 
view.  In  the  case  of  Macaulay,  there 
is  more  coherence;  but  we  feel,  as  It 
were,  that  the  point  of  view  is  radical¬ 
ly  false.  The  perspective  Is  clear,  but 
incorrect;  the  lines  do  not  really  con¬ 
verge  at  the  point  which  Macaulay  in¬ 
dicates.  For  there  Is  in  Macaulay,  as 
already  hinted,  an  excessive  love  ot 
simplification;  he  everywhere  betrays 
passion  for  the  obvious  in  motive;  an 
Inherent  tendency  to  regard  every 
character  as  a  complex  of  ordinary 
energies  mixed  in  various  proportions. 
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It  was.  we  think,  Lord  Melbourne  who 
wished  he  was  as  cocksure  of  anything 
as  Tom  Macaulay  was  cocksure  of 
everything;  and  most  of  us,  as  we 
struggle  through  the  obscure  mazes  of 
this  complicated  world,  must  find  our¬ 
selves  occasionally  wishing  that  the 
most  elementary  human  transaction, 
the  simplest  human  character,  could 
have  something  of  that  fallacious  lu¬ 
cidity  which  Macaulay  communicates 
to  the  supreme  problems  of  existence. 
But  we  are  sometimes  consoled  for  our 
bewilderment  when  a  closer  study  re¬ 
veals  to  us  the  essential  discrepancies 
of  statement  over  which  Macaulay 
glides,  by  the  simple  rhetorical  device 
of  ignoring  their  existence.  For  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  characters  are  either  incredi¬ 
bly  simple  or  unconvincingly  elabo¬ 
rate.  Tliere  is  about  them  an  inevi¬ 
tably  transpontine  flavor;  for,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  where  Macaulay  does  not 
understand  he  necessarily  parodies; 
and  we  find  in  him,  as  in  Dickens 
(though  for  Macaulay  it  was  kept  in 
check  by  a  finer  literary  taste),  that 
decided  tendency  towards  the  exagger¬ 
ation  of  salient  detail  which  results  in 
caricature.*  And  the  process  is  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  curious  readiness  with  which 
Macaulay  (so  precise  in  his  use  of  con¬ 
temporary  evidence  w’here  incident  is 
concerned),  could  assimilate  and  re¬ 
produce  in  an  historical  portrait  the 
picturesque  mendacities  of  contempo¬ 
rary  scandal. 

Our  contentions,  we  admit,  may  be 
reasonably  challenged  if  we  do  not 
descend  to  particulars.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  touched  on  the  strict,  though  not 
ignoble  limitations,  which  confined  his 
religious  sympathies;  his  utter  inca¬ 
pacity  for  entering  into  the  mystic  or 
metaphysical  development  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  instinct.  But  metaphysicians 
and  mystics,  to  go  no  further  in  our 
search,  were  politically  infiuential  dur- 

*  See  In  James  Ferguson’s  “Ferguson,  the 
Plotter,’’  a  cnrious  instance  of  details  which 


ing  the  later  seventeenth  century;  and 
Macaulay’s  complete  w’ant  of  intellect¬ 
ual  sympathy  with  the  cravings  of 
these  two  classes  must  so  far  certain¬ 
ly  affect  the  fidelity  of  his  general  rep¬ 
resentations.  What  light,  let  us  ask, 
for  instance,  does  Macaulay  throw  on 
William  Penn,  and  the  entire  Quaker 
movement?  The  episode  of  the  Maids 
of  Taunton,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  made,  is  a  mere  case  of  disputed 
identity  in  which  Macaulay  happens 
to  be  wrong;  and,  though  serious  as 
regards  the  issues  involved,  it  is  in 
principle  unimportant.  But  how  little, 
after  reading  his  history,  do  we  grasp 
the  essential  character  of  the  Quaker 
politician!  Courtier  and  “adventurer,” 
mystic  and  radical  reformer— a  peace¬ 
ful,  spiritual  Jacobin,  and  the  father 
of  a  political  State;  a  religious  confes¬ 
sor,  in  whom  religious  enthusiasm 
w’as  tempered  by  a  shrewd  leaven  of 
worldly  sagacity;  a  “bigot  for  tolera¬ 
tion”  who  played  into  the  hands  of  a 
militant  Jesuitism— he  seems  to  offer 
a  splendid  “subject”  for  historical  por¬ 
traiture;  but  in  Macaulay’s  hands  he 
becomes  merely  a  mild  moral  mon- 
stroslty— a  haphazard  personal  amal¬ 
gam  of  irreconcilable  qualities.  How 
completely,  too,  Macaulay  ignores  the 
real  genesis,  the  inherent  fascinations 
of  the  purely  spiritualistic  reaction 
from  which  Quakerism  sprung!  How 
little  he  grasped  the  metaphysical  in¬ 
sight  which  underlay  the  uncouth  ec¬ 
centricities  and  grotesque  phraseology, 
the  almost  insane  fanaticism  of 
George  Fox!  How  entirely  he  misap¬ 
prehended  the  true  drift,  the  true  force, 
the  true  weakness  of  that  anarchic 
mysticism  which  yet  has  never  become 
antinomian— of  that  anti-formalistic 
enthusiasm  which,  more  than  any  oth¬ 
er  fervor,  became  identified  with  ex¬ 
ternal  (though  negative)  symbols.  Yet 
for  Quakers,  and  Quakerism  in  the  ab- 

Macaulay  borrowed  from  a  proclamation  and  In 
borrowing  almoat  burleaqaed. 
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stract,  Macaulay  had,  no  doubt,  a  very 
sincere  respect;  and  his  personal  and 
political  association  with  members  of 
their  sect,  rendered  him,  of  course, 
anxious  to  appreciate  their  convictions 
and  their  founder.  He  simply  could 
not  comprehend  the  Quaker  stand¬ 
point,  and  his  honest  intentions  are 
consequently  frustrated. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  this  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  case.  The  Quaker,  we  may  be 
told,  is  a  pious  anomaly,  a  departure 
from  all  those  established  data  of  re¬ 
ligious  sectarianism  upon  which  poli¬ 
ticians  learn  to  reckon;  and  the  part 
played  by  the  sect  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  is  too  small  to  render 
a  want  of  understanding  historically 
important.  We  should  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  cogency  of  this  argument;  but 
w’e  are  willing  to  accept  a  challenge 
upon  a  far  wider  issue.  We  will 
no  longer  lay  stress  upon  purely 
religious  portraitures;  Macaulay’s  in¬ 
capacity  for  revealing  the  springs  of  a 
character  can  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
salient  examples  on  which  he  has 
spent  all  his  skill.  We  will  pass  over 
the  portraits  of  James  II.  and  his 
Queen.  We  will  not  insist  on  the 
argument  that  readers  to  whom  the 
letters  of  James  II.,  and  the  remaining 
fragments  of  his  Memoirs,  are  toler¬ 
ably  familiar,  cannot  recognize  his  cer¬ 
tainly  unattractive  individuality  in  the 
blustering  stage  tyrant  of  Macaulay’s 
canvas.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  the  handsome  virtuous  termagant 
of  Macaulay’s  pages  is  but  a  coarsened 
caricature  of  the  real  Mary  of  Modena. 
We  will  go  straight  to  the  central  fig¬ 
ures  of  his  history;  can  we  accept 
his  William  III.  or  his  Mary  II.,  as 
either  historically  convincing  or  his¬ 
torically  final? 

In  saying  this,  we  of  course  remem¬ 
ber  that  as  regards  William  III.  Ma¬ 
caulay  had  peculiar  advantages  from 
which  his  critic  is  debarred,  in  his  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  Bentlnck 


Correspondence,  But  while  this  corre¬ 
spondence  no  doubt  illustrated  the 
most  amiable  aspect  of  William’s  pri¬ 
vate  character,  it  cannot  reverse  the 
political  verdict,  which  depends  on 
more  public  manifestations.  Nor  do 
we,  again,  mean  to  suggest  that  Ma¬ 
caulay  actually  over-estimated  either 
his  hero  or  his  heroine.  In  certain  re¬ 
spects,  as  most  men  would  admit,  the 
eulogy  of  William  III.  cannot  be  over¬ 
stated;  to  us  he  is  not  the  “second- 
rate  Dutchman”  of  Mr.  Paul’s  quota¬ 
tion,  but  the  one  supremely  impressive 
figure  of  his  own  political  generation. 
For  sheer  force  of  character  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  his  equal,  look 
where  we  will;  and  his  “die  in  the  last 
ditch”  is  the  watchword  of  the  indom¬ 
itable  spirit.  Nor  can  we  sufficiently 
admire  that  juxtaposition  of  the  in¬ 
trinsically  despotic  temper  which  is 
but  one  manifestation  of  intense  will¬ 
power,  with  an  unflinching  respect  for 
covenanted  political  obligations,  even 
when  they  galled  him  the  most.  A  man 
naturally  autocratic,  and  in  practice 
indifferent  to  all  interests  save  one,  he 
yet  recognized,  and  loyally,  if  some¬ 
what  grudgingly,  observed  the  legal 
restrictions  which  surround  the  Stadt- 
holder  of  a  Republic,  the  King  of  a 
constitutional  realm.  In  neither  form 
of  government  had  he  much  belief, 
though  his  good  sense  admitted  the 
value  of  popular  co-operation;  for 
neither  had  he  any  real  liking,  despite 
a  certain  inherited  pride  in  the  fabric 
his  ancestors  had  reared.  But  he  had 
sworn  to  respect  their  limitations;  and 
his  worst  enemies  must  acknowledge 
that  in  the  letter,  at  least,  if  not  al¬ 
ways  in  the  spirit.  Pactum  Servabat. 

Intellectually  speaking,  moreover,  he. 
in  one  department,  certainly  displayed 
first-rate  ability.  In  war,  as  Macau¬ 
lay  candidly  admits,  he  never  rose 
above  the  second  rank;  but  our  his¬ 
torian  does  not  certainly  exaggerate 
the  diplomatic  genius,  which,  unaided 
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by  a  single  diplomatic  grace,  dominat¬ 
ed  for  thirty  years  the  politics  of  i 
continent.  We  must  allow,  however, 
that,  International  politics  apart,  it  is 
ditticult  to  credit  William  with  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  constructive  statesmanship. 
One  single  gigantic  aim— opposition  to 
Krench  ambition— gave  an  impressive 
unity  to  his  career;  but  it  was  a  unity 
obtained  by  a  resolute  sacrifice  of  all 
subordinate  issues.  Even  as  regards 
the  question  of  Toleration  he  was  not 
theoretically  in  advance  of  his  age. 
The  experience  of  Holland  had  taught 
him  to  urge,  upon  a  larger  stage,  the 
political  use  of  religious  toleration.  It 
was,  he  saw,  a  means  of  releasing  and 
concentrating  on  national  Issues  the 
energies  which  else  would  be  sup¬ 
pressed  or  diverted  into  channels  of  in¬ 
testine  discord.  Nor  had  he  the  reli¬ 
gious  fervor  which  so  hardly  acquiesces 
in  this  lesson  of  public  convenience, 
reinforced  though  it  be  by  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ.  For  to  the  claims  of 
personal  religion  William,  though  not 
hostile,  was  yet  certainly  indifferent; 
at  least  until  the  shock  of  his  wife’s 
death  touched  the  springs  of  religious 
emotion.  His  Protestantism  w'as  the 
purely  political  attachment  to  a  cause 
round  which  centred  the  traditions  of 
his  house;  and  his  belief  in  predesti¬ 
nation  argued  no  more  piety  than  Na¬ 
poleon’s  confidence  in  his  star.  But, 
even  should  we  concede  the  apparent 
superiority  of  his  ecclesiastical  policy, 
in  other  respects  he  never  appears  to 
have  dreamed  that  either  the  United 
Provinces  or  this  country  could  pos¬ 
sess  a  political  interest  which  might 
rank  even  second  in  importance  to  the 
Continental  struggle.  For  commerce 
or  trade,  for  the  Colonies  or  the  de¬ 
tails  of  administration,  he  cared  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing;  and  the  constitutional 
struggles  of  the  day,  save  when  they 
trenched  on  his  own  prerogatives, 
seemed  to  him  merely  the  contest  of 
tlie  Frogs  and  .Mice.  It  is  not  even 


perfectly  clear  whether  the  one  domi¬ 
nating  political  idea  (the  one  passion, 
we  might  almost  call  it)  of  his  life  had 
any  very  close  relation  to  a  disinter¬ 
ested  patriotism.  William  of  Orange 
hated  France,  perhaps  more  Intensely 
than  he  loved  Holland;  certainly  more 
than  he  loved  her  people.  Their  suf¬ 
ferings  moved  him  little;  and  we  In¬ 
cline  to  lay  considerable  stress  on  the 
strange  tradition  which  credits  him 
with  practically  anticipating  the  cyni¬ 
cal  motto  of  Louis  XV.  It  may  be  per¬ 
missible  to  doubt  whether  his  patriot¬ 
ism  was  more  than  another  name  for 
the  supreme  effort  of  personal  arro¬ 
gance;  for  an  impassioned  pride  in  the 
task,  to  which  his  house  owed  its 
European  importance.  A  Stadtholder, 
the  descendant  of  Stadtholders  who 
had  foiled  the  greatness  of  Spain, 
could  he,  whatever  the  extremity,  face 
the  loss  of  that  proud  position?  And 
if  William’s  regard  for  Holland  had 
in  it  something  of  alloy,  his  attitude 
towards  England  was  one  of  cyn¬ 
ical  simplicity.  To  the  shackles  of 
her  constitution  he  conceded  indeed, 
as  we  have  already  admitted,  the 
tribute  of  a  strict,  if  impatient  fidelity; 
but  for  her  interests,  her  sentiments, 
her  happiness,  or  her  liberties,  he  cared 
no  whit  more  than  he  was  absolutely 
compelled.  In  his  eyes  she  was  merely 
a  valuable  asset  in  the  resources  of 
international  rivalry— a  piece  of  su¬ 
preme  importance  on  the  chess-board 
of  Continental  strife.  The  Revolution 
was  a  dexterous  move  which  brought 
her  energies  out  of  check,  and  adminis¬ 
tered  a  check  as  effective  to  his  royal 
antagonist  of  France.  Macaulay,  in 
the  powerful  study  of  William’s  char¬ 
acter  which  occupies  the  seventh  chap¬ 
ter  of  his  history,  almost  admits  as 
much.  But  it  is  with  Macaulay  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  thesis,  unceasingly  worked 
out  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  his 
work,  that  William,  though  he  never 
loved  England  and  though  his  inter- 
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ests  were  rooted  elsewhere,  did  harbor 
in  the  second  place  a  disinterested 
moral  enthusiasm  for  the  faith  and 
freedom  of  this  country;  and  it  is  this 
pious  opinion  w’hich  so  signally  im¬ 
pairs  the  reality  of  Macaulay’s  por¬ 
trait.  The  present  writer,  having  oc¬ 
casion  to  investigate,  somewhat  ex¬ 
haustively,  the  ultimate  objects  of  the 
various  contracting  parties  to  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  1688,  once  analyzed  with 
minute  attention  Macaulay’s  account 
of  the  preceding  intrigues;  and  was 
startled  to  find  how  incongruous  are 
Macaulay’s  premises  and  the  incidents 
which  he  relates  with  a  conscientious 
prolixity  and  a  serene  absence  of  com¬ 
ment.  For  to  Macaulay  the  “declara¬ 
tion”  of  1688  expresses  the  real  mind 
of  William;  while  in  point  of  actual 
fact  the  “declaration”  expressed  not 
the  motives  of  the  Prince,  but  the 
sentiments  of  those  English  allies 
whose  overtures  gave  him  his  pretext. 
The  object  of  William  was  one  which 
did  not  and  could  not  appear  in  a 
document  of  this  nature;  namely,  to 
obtain  so  commanding  an  influence 
over  the  internal  economy  of  England 
as  should  enable  him  to  force  her  en¬ 
ergies  into  line  with  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  coalition.  The  English  Revolu¬ 
tionists  of  1688  (though  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  effect)  were,  in  fact,  as 
truly  instruments  in  the  (Continental 
schemes  of  a  powerful  intelligence  as 
the  Johannesburg  reformers  of  1896. 

We  do  not  of  course  mean  to  place 
the  two  incidents  on  a  level;  for  the 
three  most  repellent  features  of  the 
Jameson  Raid  were  certainly  absent 

*  1.  England  waa  no  dependency  of  the  United 
ProTincee,  to  which  the  States  bad  gnaranteed 
an  internal  antonomy,  while  retaining  a  snze- 
ratnty  which  gave  ample  faciUtlea  for  legiti¬ 
mate  intervention  (or  in  the  end,  for  forcible 
Intervention),  in  the  event  of  an  evasion  of  the 
terms  originally  settled;  and  which  rendered  a 
sodden  inroad,  nnpreceded  by  anything  in  the 
natnre  of  warning,  an  act  so  peculiarly  nnwar- 
rantable. 

2.  We  trace  in  William  of  Orange,  as  ai- 


from  the  earlier  intrigue.^  But  the 
relative  positions  of  the  contracting 
parties  were  curiously  similar;  and 
had  the  Jameson  Raid  (contrary  to  all 
the  canons  of  probability)  actually  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  setiuel  in  either  case  had 
no  doubt  borne  considerable  resem¬ 
blance.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  as  we 
know,  soon  informed  his  startled  fol¬ 
lowers,  in  fashion  trenchant  though  in¬ 
direct,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  his  wife’s  gentleman  usher; 
while  Mr.  Rhodes  intimated  to  the 
world,  with  a  candor  equally  drastic, 
that  he  did  not  w’ork  in  the  interests 
of  a  President  J.  B.  Robinson.  King 
William,  w^e  are  aware,  did  not  find 
the  throne  of  England  exactly  a 
bed  of  roses;  and  a  President  Cecil 
Rhodes,  endowed  with  less  constitu¬ 
tional  scruples  than  his  prototype,  had 
no  doubt  found  deluded  Reformers  as 
recalcitrant  and  as  embittered  as  did 
William  the  outwitted  Tories  and  the 
disillusioned  Whigs  of  1689.  Macaulay, 
as  we  know,  has  frequently  and  bitter¬ 
ly  censured  the  perfidy  and  the  ingrat¬ 
itude  which  dogged  the  steps  of  the 
“deliverer,”  For  the  perfidy  there  is 
no  excuse  save  this,  that  William, 
however  reluctantly,  had  encouraged 
similar  treachery  in  the  person  of 
Churchill.  The  charge  of  ingratitude 
is  a  little  beside  the  mark,  if  w^e  mean 
political,  not  personal,  ingratitude.  We 
hold  no  brief  for  the  Opposition  gran¬ 
dees,  of  whom  most  were  sordidly  un¬ 
scrupulous.  But  the  disappointed  per¬ 
sonal  pretensions  which  account  for 
the  defection  of  the  basest  among  the 
Jacobite  “rats,”  do  not  entirely  cover 

ready  noted,  the  strong  constitutional  loyalty  In 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  was  certainly  deficient.  His 
great  expedition  was  not  undertaken  in  unscrup¬ 
ulous  defiance  of  WUllam’s  principals,  the  Leg¬ 
islative,  executive,  and  people  of  the  United 
Provinces,  but  with  their  explicit  consent. 

8.  William  III.  bad  previously  exhausted  the 
efforts  of  diplomacy  In  an  effort  to  settle  the 
differences  between  James  II.  and  bis  people  on 
a  reasonable  basis. 
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the  ground.  It  was  a  disbelief  in  Wil¬ 
liam’s  moral  honesty  of  purpose— a 
disbelief  which  William  had  done  very 
much  to  foster,  from  which  the  Jacob¬ 
ite  reaction  drew  its  noblest  proselytes. 
For  William,  though  he  carried  into 
effect  the  details  of  a  distasteful  bar¬ 
gain,  had  entered  upon  the  intrigue 
from  unavowed  and  unavowable  mo¬ 
tives.  Men  soon  recognized  tne  very 
narrow  limits  of  his  concern  for  Eng¬ 
lish  well-being;  they  realized  (in  the 
witty  language  of  Lord  Halifax)  that 
he  only  took  England  on  the  way  to 
France;  and  Willinm,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  did  his  best  to  deepen  the  im¬ 
pression.  Ready  as  he  was  to  sacn 
fice,  in  the  interests  of  his  own  su 
preme  political  ideal,  both  his  own 
lesser  interests  and  the  passions  and 
lesser  interests  of  his  subjects,  he 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  surrender, 
to  the  most  legitimate  expression  of 
national  desire  or  national  resentment, 
a  single  political  convenience,  a  single 
personal  whim.  The  initial  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  he  displayed  for  the  na¬ 
tional  Interests  in  Ireland;  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  assist  in  debauching  yet  fur¬ 
ther  the  lax  political  morality  of  his 
age,  by  employing,  in  the  interests  of 
an  unpopular  policy,  the  discreditable 
and  discredited  resource  of  pecuniary 
corruption;  his  re-employment  of  Min¬ 
isters  branded  with  the  political  in¬ 
famy  of  a  Sunderland  or  a  Dairy mple; 
his  ostentatious  preference  of  his  own 
countrymen;  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
money,  practically  public,  on  Dutch 
favorites,  or  a  discarded  mistress, 
showed  clearly  enough,  that  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  political  morality,  William  was 
in  no  whit  more  squeamish  than  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was 
therefore  scarcely  surprising  that  men 
should  be  inclined  to  deny  him  that 
comparative  purity  of  political  motive 
which  could  alone  legitimatize  his  en¬ 
terprise;  that  in  the  revulsion  of  the 
moment  they  should  credit  him  with 


the  mere  vulgar  ambition  for  the  ex¬ 
ternal  trappings  of  royalty,  of  which 
he  was  certainly  devoid,  and  to  which 
his  relation  towards  his  predecessor 
must  have  lent  so  sinister  a  character. 
Nor  did  men  always  realize,  as  pos¬ 
terity  has  recognized,  that  his  interest, 
if  not  his  sentiments,  identified  him  in 
the  main  points  of  policy  with  national 
aspirations. 

The  fact  is,  that  Macaulay  has  trans¬ 
ferred  motives,  and  has  credited  Wil¬ 
liam  with  the  pure  impersonal  zeal  for 
faith  and  country  which  certainly  ani¬ 
mated  his  wife.  Of  Queen  Mary  her¬ 
self,  meanwhile,  Macaulay  had  formed 
a  very  Imperfect  impression.  The  re¬ 
cent  publication  of  her  private  papers 
has  cast  a  light,  which  Macaulay,  of 
course,  lacked,  upon  a  noble  and  pa¬ 
thetic  figure;  but  he  had  her  letters, 
and  Burnet’s  fine  rhapsody,  and  num¬ 
erous  significant  touches  in  contempo¬ 
rary  memoirs.  Yet  his  picture  is  in  its 
essence  little  more  than  the  conven¬ 
tional  portrait  of  the  virtuous  ma¬ 
tron: — 

The  prudent  partner  of  his  blood 
Leaned  on  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good. 
Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood.  . 

He  paints  her  amiable,  gracious,  nat¬ 
urally  intelligent,  yet  Imperfectly  edu¬ 
cated,  and  fond  “almost  to  idolatry”; 
and  such  she  certainly  was;  but  the 
description  does  scant  Justice  to  the 
more  characteristic  features  of  a  re¬ 
markable  individuality,  and  of  the 
trials  to  which  it  was  exposed.  For 
the  course  of  her  married  life  had  not, 
in  reality,  the  almost  idyllic  character 
which  Macaulay  Imparts  to  it.  A  mar¬ 
riage  of  political  convenience  of  which 
the  initial  coldness  soon  merges  into  a 
romantic  attachment,  is  a  theme  woin 
threadbare  by  fiction,  and  not  (let  us 
hope)  unknown  in  the  more  sober 
realms  of  fact.  But  the  relaUons  of 
Marj’  to  her  husband  had  about  them 
a  dramatic  complexity  which  Macau- 
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lay  has  not  recognized.  It  was  no 
case  of  a  mere  temporary  alienation. 
It  is  the  history  of  a  generous  woman, 
reluctantly  united,  while  yet  almost  a 
child,  to  a  cold  repellent  bridegroom; 
fretting  her  youth  away  under  neglect, 
harshness,  and  a  jealousy  of  her  po¬ 
litical  pretensions,  which,  In  a  lesser 
man,  could  only  have  been  called 
petty.  Lonely  and  childless,  she  finds 
comfort  in  study  and  religion;  and 
learns,  by  sheer  force  of  personal  rec¬ 
titude  and  her  own  high  aspiration,  to 
recognize,  and  even  to  idealize,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  stature  of  her 
unresponsive  partner. 

We  see  her  gradually  devoting  her¬ 
self  to  his  person  and  his  interests, 
with  a  passion  which  overlooked  her 
outstanding  wrongs;  and  preserving 
meanwhile  a  serenity  of  judgment 
which  refused  to  condone  the  errors 
which  she  did  not  resent.  For  her 
understanding  (despite  Macaulay)  was 
emphatically  not  “subjugated  by  that 
of  her  husband”;  who  (though  duly 
sensible  of  her  virtue)  seems  to  have 
lived  with  her  nearly  ten  years  ere  he 
discovered  that  she  had  any  intelli¬ 
gence  to  subjugate;  and  to  have  con¬ 
sistently  relied  meanwhile  upon  the 
simpler  expedient  of  command.  Her 
most  striking  peculiarity  is,  indeed, 
the  union  of  unaffected  humility,  unaf¬ 
fected  piety,  and  unaffected  external 
submission  to  her  husband’s  will,  with 
a  self-reliance  of  private  judgment, 
rare  in  a  woman  so  young,  and,  we 
may  add,  so  devout.  We  see  her  at 
length,  by  the  process  of  events,  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  that  active  part  In  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  from  which  her  husband’s 
jealousy  and  her  own  principles  had 
hitherto  so  rigidly  excluded  her;  and, 
despite  her  inexperience,  entering  Into 
the  spirit  of  business  like  a  true  grand¬ 
child  of  Chancellor  Clarendon.  To  po¬ 
litical  originality  she  has,  indeed,  no 
claim;  and,  in  fact,  her  own  scrupu¬ 
lous  self-effacement  In  her  husband’s 


favor  left  her  scarcely  more  initiative 
than  falls  to  a  modern  constitutional 
sovereign.  In  truth,  the  character  of 
her  Intellect,  broad,  sane  and  practi¬ 
cal,  rather  than  brilliant  or  profound; 
her  union  of  exalted  sentiment  with 
shrewd  common  sense — ^the  trend  of 
her  religious  sympathies  and  the  brac¬ 
ing  Infiuence  of  a  strain  of  moral  Pu¬ 
ritanism,  dissociated  from  the  more 
repellent  features  of  the  puritan  ideal 
—an  unswerving  moral  courage  which, 
underlying  the  instinctive  physical 
timidity  of  the  woman,  could  present 
a  bold  front  even  lo  physical  danger— 
her  womanly  tact,  and  her  more  than 
manly  veracity,  recall  to  our  minds  a 
later  and  a  happier  Sovereign.  Nor  is 
it  too  much  to  say  that  Mary,  during 
her  four  years  of  intermittent  rule, 
was  the  one  leading  politician  of  her 
nation  whose  political  conduct  was  ab¬ 
solutely  disinterested;  and  in  whose 
eyes  the  fortunes,  even  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  stood  second  to  higher  issues. 
And  she  had  in  some  degree  the  re- 
w’ard  she  would  most  have  coveted; 
her  abilities  and  her  self-devotion  did 
slowly  wrest  from  the  obstinate  heart 
of  her  husband  the  admiring,  and  even 
the  passionate  affection  which  youth 
and  beauty  had  failed  to  conciliate; 
and  which,  to  the  end,  could  not  break 
less  legitimate  ties.  We  see  her.  none 
the  less,  grown  increasingly  weary; 
welcoming,  with  pathetic  eagerness— 
for  w'hich,  as  for  a  sin,  she  repented— 
the  hope  of  an  early  death,  and,  final¬ 
ly,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  thankfully 
accept  her  summons,  devoted,  self- 
sacrificed,  silent  to  the  last.  Silent  to 
the  world,  to  her  husband,  even  to  her¬ 
self,  upon  the  wrongs  which  had  most 
strongly  touched  her  affections  and  her 
pride;  yet  leaving  behind  her  the  last 
solemn  letter  of  admonition  which 
wrung  from  her  overwhelmed  and  re¬ 
morseful  husband  the  sacrifice  he  had 
refused  to  her  In  life.  For  with  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary  the  intrigue  be- 
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tween  her  husband  and  Elizabeth  Vll- 
liers  abruptly  terminates. 

The  theme,  by  its  dramatic  pathos, 
has  carried  us  too  far;  for  the  essen¬ 
tial  relations  between  William  and 
Mai*y  are  rather  of  human  interest 
than  of  iKdltical  import.  We  but  touch 
upon  them  to  show  of  what  impressive 
material  Macaulay  has  deprived  his 
pages,  by  his  inability  to  follow  the 
more  delicate  clues  of  character.  Can 
we  identify  an  episode  of  this  pathet¬ 
ic  experience  in  the  fluent  pages  of 
his  history?  The  Incidents  so  baldly 
sketched  in  the  above  paragraph  are 
traceable  in  works  which  lay  open  to 
Macaulay  as  to  our  own  contempora¬ 
ries;  but,  blinded  by  his  own  confident 
misreadings  of  the  principal  charac¬ 
ters,  he  did  not  see  the  fainter  indica¬ 
tions  visible  between  the  lines.  And 
in  so  crucial  an  instance  lies  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  Macaulay’s  limitations.  If  he 
has  failed  in  the  portraiture  to  which 
he  devoted  his  most  exquisite  labor, 
what  can  we  expect  of  less  studied 
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representations?  Like  the  gorgeous 
canvases  of  Paul  Veronese  his  glow¬ 
ing  narrative,  view’ed  as  an  artistic 
whole,  enchants  us  by  the  brilliance  of 
its  coloring,  the  pomp  of  its  accesso¬ 
ries,  its  admirable  composition,  the 
easy  grouping  of  the  figures,  the  sure 
draughtsmanship  of  the  whole.  But 
it  is  not,  in  the  highest  sense,  true.  We 
do  not  go  to  the  “Marriage  of  Cana” 
for  the  likeness  of  the'  Lord  or  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  twelve  Apostles;  we  do  not 
hope  to  find  there  for  ever  portrayed, 
with  the  magic  insight  of  imaginative 
genius,  the  inner  significance  of  the 
simple  feast  which  it  commemorates. 
Yet  for  all  we  have  received  from  that 
opulent  pencil  it  becomes  us  to  be  truly 
thankful;  the  painter  gives  us  so  much 
that  it  seems  churlish  to  ask  for  more. 
And  thus,  if  we  must  indeed  maintain 
that  in  the  highest  point  of  his  ambi- 
ton  Macaulay  has  failed,  we  shall  do 
w'ell  to  remember  how  much  his  fail¬ 
ure  exceeds  Inferior  success. 

E.  C.  Foxcroft. 


A  FOOL’S  WISDOM. 

He  loved  to  watch  thp  swallows  skim 
I.OW  down  across  the  re<>dy  pool. 

While  brown  birds  sang  their  evening  hymn. 
The  man  who  was  three-parts  a  fool. 

He  loved  to  hear  the  summer  sea 
With  smiling  treachery  kiss  the  shore; 

Or,  on  a  lonely  rock  and  free. 

To  face  the  wild  waves’  bestial  roar. 

lied  gold  he  w'orshlpped  with  the  best 
Of  striving,  greedy  sons  of  men; 

Skyward  the  fields  lay.  In  the  west. 

In  wiileh  he  sought  and  found  his  gain. 

He  loved  the  scent  of  autumn  trees. 

The  soft,  sad  sound  of  winter  snow’. 

The  whispering  of  the  summer  breeze. 

And  the  spring’s  footfall  sweet  and  slow. 
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Life  was  to  him  a  valuing  dream, 

A  pageant  strange,  now  grim,  now  fair; 
The  verj’  city’s  self  did  seem 
The  casket  of  some  jewel  rare. 


And  so  he  dreamed  the  years  away 
t’ntil  he  left  the  lower  school. 
Learning  his  lessons  in  his  play. 

The  man  who  was  three-parts  a  fool. 

Loncman’a  Magatine. 


E.  P.  Larkeii. 


ST.  FRANCIS  AND  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.* 


It  is  not  without  some  deliberation 
and  some  feeling  that  I  have  engaged 
to  speak  to  you  to-day.  Is  it  not,  in¬ 
deed,  somewhat  strange  to  see  this 
audience  of  English  citizens,  gathered 
together  to  hear  a  Frenchman  talk 
about  an  Italian,  to  hear  a  Protestant, 
a  Huguenot,  glorify  one  of  the  most 
faithful  sons  of  the  Holy  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Apostolic  Church? 

But  in  truth  this  strangeness  is  only 
in  the  outward  appearance.  You,  in 
summoning  me  and  I  in  Joyfully  ac¬ 
cepting  your  summons  have  acted  in 
the  most  natural  manner  in  the  world. 
On  both  sides  we  have  obeyed  a  mys¬ 
terious  but  profound  sentiment;  a  sen¬ 
timent  which  is  vague  and  uncertain, 
but  strong  as  an  instinct.  We  are 
moved  by  a  feeling  of  unrest;  and  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  physical  rest¬ 
lessness  which  on  the  eve  of  a  thun¬ 
derstorm  or  of  some  great  cataclysm 
takes  possession  of  all  men  with  a 
sense  of  oppression  and  constraint;  I 
mean  a  moral  unrest,  fai^  more  tragi¬ 
cal,  which  leads  us  to  distrust  our¬ 
selves,  our  programmes,  our  ideals. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century 
a  breeze  from  the  Orient  has  passed 
over  our  heads:  and,  whether  we  would 
or  no,  we  have  run  to  fling  open  the 
windows  of  our  sects,  our  chapels  or 
our  churches,  in  order  to  look  down  on 

*  Ad  address  dellrered  in  London. 


those  who  are  passing  far  below  us,  in 
order  to  hear  their  voices  and  to  make 
them  hear  ours;  and,  like  the  patriarch 
long  ago,  we  have  heard  the  mysterious 
call:  “Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  unto  the  land  that  I  will 
shew  thee.” 

Ah!  how  happy  we  ought  to  be  to  be 
living  at  this  hour.  As  the  dawn  is 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hours 
of  the  day,  so  of  the  periods  of  his¬ 
tory  there  are  none  more  solemn 
than  those  rare  moments  when  nations 
pause  In  trouble  and  hesitation,  when 
all  dreams  and  all  temptations  come 
before  them— when  they  must  choose 
with  anguished  soul  the  way  in  which 
they  will  walk.  In  the  life  of  nations, 
as  of  individuals,  the  flnest  period  is 
not  that  of  great  deeds,  but  the  mys¬ 
terious  period  in  which  those  great 
deeds  are  prepared,  the  moment  of 
trial,  when  in  the  full  strength  of  his 
reason  and  will  a  man  makes  his 
choice. 

How  great  is  Christ,  as  I  contem¬ 
plate  Him  nailed  to  the  Cross,  when 
His  mind  remains  clear  enough  to  see 
in  His  murderers  only  erring  men 
worthy  of  pity  and  not  wicked  men  to 
be  cursed;  and  when  His  heart,  as  pure 
as  His  intelligence,  has  nought  but 
words  of  love  and  compassion  for  those 
wretched  ones.  How  great  He  is  when 
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in  the  eveuiii};  of  Ills  life  He  institutes 
the  sacrament  of  love  which  conse¬ 
crates  the  unity  of  the  human  race  and 
tl»e  equality  of  all  men  before  God. 
How  great  He  is  as  He  goes  from 
place  to  place  doing  good,  or  as  He 
preaches  the  law  of  the  new  era.  And 
yet  there  is  one  moment  when  I  seem 
to  see  Him  still  greater  and  more  won¬ 
derful;  and  that  is  the  moment  when 
He  goes  away  alone  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  because  He  feels  that  the  hour 
has  come  to  fight  the  great  battle;  and 
there,  alone,  between  those  two  im¬ 
mensities,  the  vastLess  of  the  desert 
and  the  infinitude  of  His  own  con¬ 
sciousness,  He  sees  all  the  temptations 
pass  before  Him.  At  this  spectacle 
artists  of  genius  have  felt  the  pen¬ 
cil  fall  from  their  hand;  even  the 
sacred  writers  themselves,  raising 
Imt  one  corner  of  the  veil,  were  un- 
able  to  speak  of  those  hours  of  an¬ 
guish  except  in  the  language  of  sym¬ 
bols. 

Now  for  humanity  there  has  just 
struck  one  of  those  hours  of  supreme 
trial  which  is  to  determine  the  future 
for  ages  to  come.  The  nationalities, 
the  great  families  of  the  peoples,  are 
nearly  all  established,  and  each  one  is 
now  called  upon  to  choose  the  aims 
which  she  will  put  before  her  and  to 
which  she  will  devote  her  strength. 
Questions  of  conscience  are  arising  in 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  lately 
the  tempter  was  saying  to  one  of  them: 
‘'Are  you  not  free?  Are  you  not  Inde¬ 
pendent?  What  need  have  you  to  ren¬ 
der  account  to  your  sisters?  Those  sis¬ 
ters  who  criticise  yon  so  bitterly,  are 
they  without  reproach?  Have  they 
never  called  evil  good,  and  good  evil? 
You  have  condemned  an  innocent  man. 
Why  should  you  admit  it?  Your  repu¬ 
tation  and  your  honor  are  Involved. 
Be  proud  and  audacious.  Here  are  the 
false  documents;  believe  them  to  be 
authentic.  Here  are  stones;  say  that 
these  stones  are  bread.  To  hesitate 


would  be  to  doubt  yourself,  you  can 
do  as  you  like.” 

And  in  all  Europe  and  in  the  w'hole 
world  thei'e  was  unspeakable  anguish 
when  a  few  men  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  France,  my  country,  the  words  of 
the  prophet:  “It  is  not  lawful  for 
thee.”  It  was  an  hour  of  tragic  emo¬ 
tion  for  the  whole  world  when  we 
learned  that  the  poor  victim,  torn  from 
his  place  of  punishment,  was  crossing 
the  ocean. 

We  have  all,  both  you  and  I,  shed 
more  tears  over  that  one  victim  than 
over  the  thousands  of  victims  in  the 
island  of  Martinique.  And  we  were 
right.  In  the  one  case  it  was  a  catas¬ 
trophe  in  the  physical  world,  such  as  to 
provoke  our  pity  and  our  compassion; 
in  the  other  there  was  far  more  In¬ 
volved:  there  w’as  a  question  of  con¬ 
science.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was 
whether  the  moral  law  was  not  bind¬ 
ing  on  nations  as  well  as  on  Individ¬ 
uals,  and  w'hether  a  nation  had  any 
right  to  lie  because  it  would  be  useful 
to  her  to  do  so.  Our  tears  were  not 
simply  tears  of  compassion;  they  w'ere 
the  tears  of  men  who  suffer  for  the 
ideal. 

And  France  is  not  the  only  nation 
which  is  passing  through  this  formid¬ 
able  crisis.  To  each  the  tempter  speaks 
in  different  language.  He  tempts  this 
one  with  militarism,  that  with  com¬ 
mercialism,  another  with  pride,  a 
fourth  with  idleness,  scepticism  or  ma¬ 
terialism;  but  for  all— all  those  at  least 
who  have  arrived  at  manhood— there 
are  disturbing,  agonizing  questions 
which  will  pledge  the  future  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  thoughts 
such  as  these  may  cause  trembling  in 
the  decrepit  and  aged  who  are  apt  to 
mistake  silence  for  order;  but  to  us 
they  bring  joy  and  hope;  for  we  all 
know  ourselves  too  well  to  believe  that 
we  can  have  realized  the  ideal  already; 
we  all  desire  that  our  sons  shall  be 
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aiore  diligent  and  more  valiant  than 
we  are;  to  us  faith  is  one  of  the  forces 
of  youth  and  life,  the  prize  w’hose  pos¬ 
session  we  look  for  in  the  future. 

In  coming  to  speak  to  you  to-day 
about  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the 
Twentieth  Century,  you  will  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
gve  utterance  to  the  homage  which  the 
opening  century  is  offering  him  wheth¬ 
er  in  historical  criticism,  in  art  or  in 
literature;  nor  shall  I  discuss  the  long 
theories  of  that  new  race  of  pilgrims 
the  goal  of  whose  journeys  is  Assisi 
and  Umbria;  I  do  not  propose  even  to 
lead  j'ou  to  himself,  to  his  personality 
and  to  his  acts,  but  I  shall  endeavor 
to  guide  you  to  those  points  whither  he 
strove  to  lead  his  hearers,  when  he 
was  on  earth— I  mean  to  his  ideas  and 
to  the  principles  which  inspired  his 
life.  We  shall  try  to  discover  whether 
those  ideas  have  lost  their  virtue, 
whether  those  principles  have  ceased 
to  be  true  and  living,  or  w'hether,  if 
cast  into  well-prepared  soil,  they  are 
not  capable  of  bearing  fruit  still,  like 
those  grains  of  wheat  which  after 
lying  for  long  centuries  beside  the 
bodies  of  the  Pharaohs  still  preserve 
their  germinating  powers  to-day. 

If  my  time  were  not  limited,  I  ought 
to  begin  by  discussing  the  sources  to 
which  w'e  should  go  in  order  to  find 
out  the  truth  about  St.  Francis.  This 
matter  is  so  plain  that  it  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  There 
are  two  portraits  of  St.  Francis:  one 
that  is  true;  another  which  is  false. 
The  true  one  is  evidently  the  one  based 
on  the  writings  of  Francis  himself  and 
of  the  most  intimate  of  his  disciples. 
Now,  many  of  St.  Francis’s  letters 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  them  two  marvellous  works 
which  are  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
them:  one  is  the  Speculum  Perfectionis, 
The  Mirror  of  Perfection,  written  by 
Brother  I.ieo,  the  companion  and  con¬ 
fessor  of  the  saint,  less  than  a  year  af- 
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ter  his  death;  the  other  is  the  Sacrum 
Voinmercium  h.  Francisci  cum  doiiiina 
Paiipertate,  the  Mystic  Marriage  of 
Brother  Francis  with  the  Lady  Poverty, 
a  work  written  at  the  same  time  au,l 
place,  and  inspired  by  the  same  ideal, 
by  Giovanni  Parent!,  first  general  of 
the  Franciscan  order  after  St.  Francis, 
who  made  most  admirable  but  most 
futile  efforts  to  prevent  the  shipwreck 
of  his  master’s  idea.  The  later  works 
are  either  true,  in  which  case  they  are 
simply  inspired  by  these;  or  else  they 
differ  so  as  to  give  us  a  pale  and  dis¬ 
colored  copy  only,  if  not  a  phantasy  or 
a  caricature. 

Before  going  into  my  subject,  or  rath¬ 
er  in  order  to  plunge  you  quickly  into 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  I  must  read 
over  to  you  at  least  part  of  that  ad¬ 
mirable  chapter  of  the  Fioretti,^  or  Lit¬ 
tle  Flowers  of  St.  Francis,  on  perfect 
joy,  which  is  a  kin.l  of  rtsumt  of  all  the 
Franciscan  teaching.  1  should  like  to 
place  it  at  the  opening  of  this  lecture 
like  the  prelude  which  a  musician  sets 
at  the  beginning  of  his  composition  in 
order  to  show  forth  the  unity  and  the 
inspiration  of  all  the  parts. 

Once,  on  a  cold  November  day,  St. 
h’rancls  and  Brother  Leo,  his  faitliful 
companion,  were  returning  from  Peru¬ 
gia  to  Assisi— from  Perugia,  the  proud, 
tyrannical  city  which  abused  its  power 
by  terrifying  all  the  little  towns  in  the 
neighborhood,  Perugia,  where  the  pa¬ 
pal  court  was  then  residing,  and 
w’here,  in  spite  of  some  sympathy, 
Francis  had  chiefly  to  reckon  with  en¬ 
mity,  enmity  of  the  treacherous  and 
hypocritical  kind  such  as  ecclesiastical 
enmity  too  often  Is.  The  two  Brothers 
Minor  walked  with  difliculty  along  the 
muddy  road  whilst  an  icy  rain  chilled 
them  through  and  seemed  to  numb  all 
their  limbs.  They  walked  apart,  in 
silence,  fearing  to  speak  because  they 
divined  that  If  they  opened  tlielr 
mouths  It  would  be  to  utter  the  words 

1  "Ftorettl,”  Chap.  8;  “Actus,”  cap.  7. 
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of  sorrow  and  discouragement  which 
were  surging  up  from  their  hearts. 
And  whilst,  in  the  ever-increasing  mist, 
night  was  coming  down  upon  them 
externally,  tumultuous  waves  of  anx¬ 
iety  and  sadness  invaded  the  heart  of 
Francis.  Was  not  the  darkness  in 
which  they  were  walking  an  image 
and  a  symbol  of  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  him  in  carrying  out  his 
plans— difficulties  which  are  not  to  be 
grappled  with  hand  to  hand,  which  one 
cannot  even  see  clearly,  which  cleverly 
slip  out  of  sight  it.  order  to  take  on 
the  most  divers  shapes,  which  can  be 
divined  and  which  cause  suffering  al¬ 
most  to  death  sometimes,  but  of  Avhlch 
one  can  hardly  even  speak?  And  what 
happened  at  that  moment,  when  Fran¬ 
cis  felt  that  his  heart  was  being  as¬ 
sailed  by  the  most  subtle  of  all 
temptations,  the  temptation  to  dis¬ 
couragement,  and  by  the  desire  for 
rest,  for  death,  for  oblivion?  We 
may  suppose  that  he  was  very  sorry 
for  himself,  that  he  reproached  him¬ 
self  for  his  cowardice  and  that  com¬ 
ing  to  himself  again  and  to  his  true 
nature,  he  shook  off  his  sadness 
and  his  temptations,  as  he  had  shaken 
off  the  snow  on  the  day  of  his  conver¬ 
sion  when  he  escaped  from  the  ditch 
where  the  brigands  had  thrown  him. 
And  he  sang.  He  sang  as  a  poet  and 
preached  as  a  prophet  the  ideal  pro¬ 
gramme  which  had  been  restored  to 
his  clear  vision;  he  dictated  this  page 
on  perfect  joy,  and  we  may  safely  say 
that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  be¬ 
tween  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
St.  Paul’s  Hymn  on  Charity.  We  will 
read  it.  But  first  of  all,  notice,  in  this 
piece  about  joy,  that  St.  Francis  does 
not  feel  after  it,  he  does  not  argue 
about  it;  he  asserts  it,  he  proclaims  it. 
He  proclaims  with  absolute  clearness 
and  simplicity  that  man  is  born  for 
happiness  and  joy.  Later  on  he  will 
talk  about  suffering  and  pain,  but 
suffering  and  pain  are  only  the 
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rough  coveriug.  only  the  heralds  of 
joy. 

St.  Francis  called  to  Brother  Leo  who 
was  a  little  way  in  front  of  him,  and, 
remembering  perhaps  the  compliments 
wliich  had  been  paid  them  that  morn¬ 
ing  by  some  kindly  prelate,  he  said: 
“O,  Brother  Leo,  it  might  come  to  pass 
that  the  Brothers  Minor  were  of  irre¬ 
proachable  behavior,  that  they  were 
models  of  virtue  and  very  mirrors  of 
holiness,  nevertheless,  write  this  down 
and  bear  It  well  in  mind  yourself  that 
that  would  not  be  the  perfect  joy.” 
Brother  Leo  was  a  simple  and 
straightforward  man;  he  had  faith  in 
his  master;  but  we  can  imagine  all  the 
same  that  these  words  must  have  sur¬ 
prised  him.  However,  a  little  further 
on  Francis,  whose  step  was  slower 
with  the  burden  of  his  thoughts,  called 
to  him  again:  “Brother  Leo,  supposing 
the  Minor  were  to  give  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  the  use  of  their  limbs  to 
the  paralyzed  and  crippled,  supposing 
he  drove  out  evil  spirits  and  made  the 
deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak; 
and  supposing  further  that  he  raised 
the  dead  after  four  days,  write  this 
down  that  even  there  would  not  be  the 
perfect  joy.”  Think,  if  you  can.  of  the 
astonishment  which  such  words  must 
h.ave  produced  in  the  mind  of  Brother 
lioo.  Were  they  not  a  condemnation 
of  almost  all  the  religious  societies  of 
his  time?  And  to-day,  after  so  many 
centuries,  does  not  this  saying  of  St. 
Francis,  when  you  read  all  the  papers 
and  reviews  in  which  the  miracle  is 
held  up  as  the  one  aim  and  object  of 
Christian  activity,  tell  me,  does  not  this 
saying  seem  as  far  away  an  ideal  as  it 
was  in  the  thirteenth  century? 

And  Francis  called  to  his  companion 
again:  “O,  Brother  Leo,  if  the  Minor 
were  omniscient,  if  he  knew  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  all  nations  and  all  their 
books,  if  he  could  see  clearly  into  the 
future  and  read  the  consciences  of  all 
human  beings,  write  down  that  that 
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would  not  be  the  perfect  joy.”  Guess¬ 
ing  the  uneasiness  of  his  faithful 
friend,  Francis  wished  to  calm  him 
with  a  word  of  personal  affection,  and 
to  do  as  a  mother  instinctively  does, 
when  she  reveals  to  her  child  the  high¬ 
est  truths  of  the  moral  life;  and  she 
feels  that  she  needs  to  draw  him  closer 
to  her  heart,  to  whisper  to  him  woixJs 
of  affection  and  tenderness,  words 
w'hich  have  little  sense  left  in  them 
when  written  down,  but  which  remain 
with  those  to  whom  they  have  been 
spoken  as  the  brightest  and  most  com¬ 
forting  memory  of  their  whole  life. 
“Brother  Leo,”  he  said,  “God’s  little 
sheep,  Frate,  Leone,  pccorella  di  Dio, 
Brother  Leo,  God’s  little  sheep,  if  the 
Minor  could  speak  the  tongue  of  the 
angels,  if  he  knew  the  courses  of  the 
stars,  the  virtues  of  plants,  the  places 
where  the  treasures  of  the  earth  are 
hidden,  if  the  qualities  and  properties 
of  the  birds  and  the  fishes,  of  beasts 
and  of  men,  of  roots  and  of  trees,  of 
stones  and  of  waters,  had  no  more  se¬ 
crets  for  him,  write  down  and  note 
carefully  that  that  would  not  be  the 
perfect  joy.” 

And  he  called  once  again,  for  he  had 
perceived  yet  another  false  ideal 
against  which  he  himself  and  his  broth¬ 
ers  must  be  on  their  guard:  “O,  Broth¬ 
er  Leo,  if  the  Minor  knew  how  to 
preach  with  so  much  force  and  elo¬ 
quence  as  to  turn  all  unbelievers  to  the 
faith,  write  that  that  would  not  be  the 
perfect  joy.” 

Here  we  must  pause,  as  Brother  Leo 
did.  St.  Francis  has  pointed  out  to 
us  the  ways  which  lead  to  a  false  ideal, 
an  ideal  of  outward  seeming  and  emp¬ 
tiness. 

Perfect  joy— that  is  to  say,  the  full 
and  entire  realization  of  man’s  mission 
on  this  earth;  perfect  joy,  which  means 
perfect  harmony  between  the  will  of 
man  and  the  mysterious  destiny  to 
which  we  are  called;  perfect  joy,  which 
means  duty  conceived,  not  as  a  neces¬ 


sity  of  which  one  cannot  see  the  prin¬ 
ciple  or  the  object,  not  as  a  sort  of 
cloistered,  or  ritual  or  liturgical  ob¬ 
servance  which  one  submits  to  through 
idleness  or  snobbishness,  if  not  from 
hypocrisy  or  motives  of  self-interest; 
but  duty  conceived  as  a  blossoming  in 
the  fresh  air  and  full  sunlight  of  all 
the  energies  of  the  human  heart— per¬ 
fect  joy  consists  neither  in  good  works, 
nor  in  miracles,  nor  in  knowledge  nor 
even  in  striking  apostolic  successes. 
Where,  tlien,  is  it  to  be  found?  Here 
St.  Francis  could  point  out  but  one 
way.  Progress  in  the  spiritual  life  is 
gradual,  like  all  other  progress.  Fran¬ 
cis  shows  us  one  road  which  is  the 
s.ame  for  all,  though  we  are  each  study¬ 
ing  a  different  part  of  it,  and  that  road 
is  the  way  of  work  and  of  suffering, 
not  the  passive  suffering  which  pros¬ 
trates  its  victim,  but  the  suffering 
which  is  voluntary  and  welcome,  the 
suffering  which  is  fertile,  which  we  go 
to  meet  with  uplifted  head  and  a  heart 
full  of  joy.  That  is  the  path,  the  only 
way,  of  perfect  joy,  or  to  take  another 
expression  of  St.  Francis  which  he 
borrowed  from  St.  Paul,  the  way  of 
glory;  and  at  the  entrance  of  this  way 
stands  the  Cross,  the  throne  of  glory 
and  suffering  of  Him  Who  willed  to 
suffer  and  Who  by  that  act  of  will  be¬ 
came  the  firstborn  among  many  bretli- 
ren:  “But  far  be  it  from  me  to  glory 
save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,”  * 

Does  not  this  simple  page  of  the 
Fioretti  illumine  our  subject  even  to  its 
furthest  corners?  It  shows  us  St. 
Francis,  or  rather  the  soul  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis;  It  shows  us  the  Francis  of  history, 
so  simple,  so  fine,  so  true,  Francis  the 
religious  and  social  renewer,  Francis 
the  splendid  realization  of  the  Itali.-iu 
soul,  Francis  the  obedient  son  of  the 
Church  who  nevertheless  dared  to  ap¬ 
proach  Innocent  III.,  the  most  glorious 
pontiff  who  ever  sat  on  the  chair  of 
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St.  Peter.  There,  clothed  In  hiiuiility  will  not  lind  it  again.  See!  the  clear 
and  witlj  the  authority  before  which  and  powerful  sun  has  dispelled  the 

even  tiaras  must  bow,  he  told  the  tale  clouds  which  hid  the  highest  peaks 

of  distressed  souls  and  of  the  anguish  from  your  eyes. 

of  Christendom.  And  the  Little  Poor  1  shall  hope  to  show  you  that  our 
Man  of  God  with  the  eleven  beggars  ■•century  is  in' harmony  of  idea  with  St. 

who  followed  him  raised  his  eyes  to  Francis  on  all  the  points  in  which  our 

the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  spoke.  He  century  differs  from  those  which  pre¬ 
spoke  to  him,  and  history  has  pre-  ceded  it.  The  most  modern  thoughts 
served  for  us  the  record  of  this  ever-  of  our  day;  far  from  carrying  us  away 
memorable  interview.  He  told  him  of  from  St.  Francis,  are  drawing  us  near- 
a  poor  woman  exiled  for  long  centuries  er  to  all  in  him  that  is  most  profound, 
in  tlie  heart  of  the  desert,  a  woman  Now,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  two 
whom  Jesus  had  betrothed  to  His  points  in  which  our  times  are  abso- 
(diurch,  but  whom  the  Church  had  lutely  distinct  from  foregoing  cen- 
hastily  driven  away;  and  he,  the  Little  turles:  the  peace  movement  and  the 
Poor  Man.  vile  and  despised,  had  heard  social  question.  On  these  two  points 
in  his  heart  the  sobs  and  cries  of  the  there  are  between  our  desires,  our 
poor  abandoned  woman;  he  w'as  anx-  needs,  our  dreams,  and  the  Ideal  of  St. 
ions  to  go  and  find  her  after  all  those  Francis  of  Assisi,  'not  only  points  of 
centuries,  and  to  console  her  and  bring  contact,  but  conspicuous  aflSnities;  so 
her  back  in  order  to  restore  her  to  her  that  we  may  greet  St.  Francis  as  one 
throne  and  to  purify  the  Church.  Did  of  the  makers  of  modern  society  in  all 
the  prophets  of  ancient  times,  who  its  newest  features, 
came  to  warn  kings  of  the  divine  ven-  But  you  will  stop  me  here  and  say: 
geance,  ever  speak  louder  or  more  “Our  century  is  first  of  all  and  above 
clearly?  Which  w’as  the  accused  and  all  a  century  of  science;  now,  did  not 
which  the  judge  on  that  memorable  day  St.  Francis  condemn  science?  Did  he 
when  a  poor  beggar  went  to  tell  Inno-  not  refuse  to  withdraw  the  curse  he 
cent  HI.  of  the  apostacy  of  the  Church  had  hurled  at  the  unhappy  Jean  de 
and  of  the  resolution  which  he,  the  Stacia  who  was  guilty  of  having  or- 
humble  layman,  had  taken  to  seek  in  ganized  a  school  at  Bologna?”  You 
the  desert  for  the  central  idea  of  the  will  remind  me  of  the  passage  we  were 
Gospel,  in  order  to  generate  thereby  a  reading  just  now  in  which  the  vanity 
new  spiritual  family  for  Christ.  of  omniscience  was  so  clearly  indi¬ 

cated. 

But  Ave  must  make  no  mistake.  We 
St.  Francis  and  the  Twentieth  Cen-  must  not  forget  that  the  same  words 
tury.  At  first  sight  these  words  alone  to-day  mean  quite  different  things, 
seem  to  set  up  a  most  formidable  an-  What  is  science  to-day?  The  scientific 
tlthesis.  What  can  be  more  contrary  spirit,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the  spirit 
to  the  Poverello  di  Dio  than  our  cen-  of  research  and  investigation,  of  ex- 
tury  with  Its  passion  for  luxury  and  actness,  of  experiment;  it  is  a  sincere 
gain,  with  its  science,  its  industry  and  endeavor  to  free  our  eyes  and  our 
its  trusts?  But,  in  the  piece  that  we  minds  from  all  that  can  puzzle  them, 
have  just  read,  did  you  not  see  the  an-  and  to  study  not  the  first  cause  and 
tithesis  disappearing?  You  are  still  all  the  mysteries  which  God  has  not 
looking  for  it  because  you  have  been  thought  good  to  reveal  to  us.  but  to 
so  accustomed  to  see  it,  but  seek  as  study  those  things  which,  geiiornlly 
you  will,  it  was  an  illusion  and  you  speaking,  belong  ro  our  domain  and 
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which  are  in  some  respects  entrusted 
to  us. 

The  truly  scientific  man  is  a  man 
who  fulfils  the  firsr  of  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  Christ  for  all  who  would 
join  themselves  to  Him:  lie  denies  him¬ 
self.  The  scientific  man  is  consecrated 
to  work  of  which  he  sees  only  frpg- 
inents,  so  that  he  cannot  foretell  their 
consequences  or  their  results;  he  is  a 
man  devoted  to  work  which  others  will 
carry  on,  to  work,  in  fact,  in  which  he 
himself  is  not  the  object.  And  lu?  sets 
out,  modestly  and  simply,  with  his  pil¬ 
grim  staff  in  his  hand,  and  with  the 
confidence  and  ardor  which,  1902  years 
ago,  stirred  the  hearts  of  those  wise 
men  who  were  guided  by  a  star  to  the 
cradle  at  Bethlehem. 

Is  there  anything  less  selfish  or  con¬ 
sequently  more  Christian  than  that? 
Why  I  a  man  of  science  is  often  a 
martyr,  and  if  he  is  without  faith  in 
your  dogmas,  he  is  all  the  more  worthy 
of  admiration  since  he  dies  for  a  pro¬ 
visional  and  uncertain  truth.  Truly  he 
gives  his  life;  whereas,  in  your  case, 
O  martyrs  of  the  Churches,  you  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  give  yours  as  long  as 
you  are  sure  that  the  brief  torments 
endured  on  this  earth  are  to  be  abun¬ 
dantly  rewarded  in  paradise. 

Of  course  if  we  provided  ourselves 
with  a  portrait  of  the  ideal  learned 
man  as  I  have  endeavored  to  draw  him, 
and  went  seeking  all  over  the  world 
for  those  who  are  like  him,  we 
should  find  a  group  which  would 
be  far  from  imposing  as  to  its  num¬ 
bers.  I  admit  that  freely;  but  to  those 
who  are  inclined  to  draw  too  many 
conclusions  from  the  results  of  this 
quest  I  would  advise  another,  and  that 
would  be  to  search  out.  Gospel  in  hand, 
in  all  the  world  those  who  deserve  to 
be  called  Christians.  Perhaps  they 
would  find  another  group  just  as  small 
in  numbers  as  the  first.  So  that  we 
must  not  judge  science  by  the  scientific 
men  any  more  than  we  must  judge  the 
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Gospel  by  the  Christians;  but  what  be¬ 
comes  evident,  if  we  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  is  this,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  religious  or  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  the 
spirit  of  modern  science. 

What  St.  Francis  cursed  under  the 
name  of  science  was  exactly  the  op¬ 
posite,  it  was  what  was  called  science 
in  his  time,  that  is  to  say,  an  undi¬ 
gested  mass  of  formulai  quite  out  of 
touch  with  reality;  it  meant  the  char¬ 
latan  quackeries  by  which  the  high 
priests  of  knowledge  coined  money;  it 
meant  scholasticism;  that  is  to  say,  the 
intellectual  disease  which  consisted  in 
building  up  on  a  passage  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  or  from  the  Fathers— more  often 
than  not  with  a  wrong  interpretation— 
a  gigantic  structure  which  embraced 
the  past  and  the  future,  God  and  the 
invisible  world,  everything  save  real¬ 
ity,  everything  save  the  humble  truth, 
everything  save  man.  This  was  what 
St.  Francis  called  the  great  Prostitute; 
it  was  she  who  traflJeked  in  the  holy 
thing  called  truth;  she  who  appropria¬ 
ted  it  to  herself  and  who,  when  she  was 
taken  unprepared,  was  careful  not  to 
say  that  her  granaries  were  empty, 
but  continued  her  sales  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  she  alone  had  the  monopoly. 

The  modern  scientific  spirit  is  all  hu¬ 
mility,  all  sacrifice;  the  spirit  of  schol¬ 
asticism  was  all  pride  and  self-interest. 
St.  Francis  cursed  it;  he  did  well;  it 
will  never  recover  from  that  condemna¬ 
tion. 

II. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
scientific  spirit  that  St.  Francis  is  in 
agreement  with  us;  it  is  also  in  regard 
to  all  that  touches  the  very  depths  of 
political  evolution.  We  must  not  al¬ 
low  any  petty  controversies  to  hide 
from  our  view  the  march  and  progress 
of  civilization.  Now,  what  do  we  find, 
when  from  a  high  standpoint  we  take 
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into  consideration  the  great  contem¬ 
porary  movements  of  politics?  Inter¬ 
national  relations,  alliances,  treaties, 
Avhose  object  is  in  all  cases  to  secure 
peace  among  nations.  Ah!  how  well  I 
know  that  all  Europe  is  bending  under 
the  burden  of  unheard-of  sacrifices  in 
order  to  maintain  her  armies;  but  an¬ 
other  thing  I  know  is  this,  that  never 
would  the  peoples  submit  to  it  if  they 
were  not  assured  that  the  object  of 
these  armaments  is  to  preserve  peace. 
And  when  I  see  in  certain  publications 
the  image  of  a  colossus  representing 
the  modern  Moloch,  I  am  always 
tempted  to  reply:  “No!  that  is  not  true. 
The  enormous  sacrifices  you  are  de¬ 
scribing  we  freely  offer,  but  with  this 
momentous  difference  that  we  offer 
them  not  on  the  altar  of  the  God  of 
war,  but  on  the  altar  of  the  God  of 
peace!” 

Many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  prepared 
to  believe  that,  although  it  was  the 
dream  of  the  prophets  that  war  should 
be  done  away  with,  yet  it  was  in  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  first  step 
of  any  importance  was  taken  towards 
the  realization  of  that  ideal,  both  by 
the  growth  of  peace  societies  and  by 
the  refusal  of  the  members  of  certain 
churches  to  undergo  military  service. 

If  you  will  turn  to  the  Rule  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  that  is,  the 
rule  of  those  Franciscans  who,  without 
quitting  the  world,  have  remained  in 
their  families  and  continued  to  live  the 
life  of  all  men.  but  who  nevertheless 
desire  to  join  In  the  work  of  renewal, 
you  will  find  a  precept  which  must 
have  burst  like  the  ringing  in  of  a 
Titanic  new  birth  over  the  heads  of 
our  ancestors  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
over  a  Europe  torn  Into  tatters  and 
ploughed  up  by  incessant  warfare. 
“The  members  of  the  fraternity  shall 
not  take  up  mortal  arms  against  any 

*  Regula  antiqna  fratmin  et  sororam  de  Poeni- 
tootla  (ler  faacicole  dea  Opuaenlea  de  Crltlqae 
Hlatorique)  cap.  VI.,  par.  3,  Cf.  p.  18.  Thla 


man,  nor  shall  tliey  receive  them.” 
Anna  mortalia  miitru  quemquam  non  re¬ 
cipient  vel  secuin  ferant.’  The  nations 
understood  this  simple  and  downright 
language,  and  a  cry  of  reconciliation 
and  love  was  heard  throughout  Italy. 
The  prestige  of  the  Pocerello  was  so 
great,  the  popular  sentiment  was  so 
keen,  that  willy-nilly  the  podestas  were 
obliged  to  resign  themselves  to  seeing 
a  large  portion  of  those  whom  they 
called  their  subjects  refusing  to  follow 
them  to  battle.  What  a  splendid  epi¬ 
sode,  and  what  weight  it  would  have 
had  on  the  destinies  of  all  humanity  if 
it  had  continued!  It  lasted  from  1221 
to  1289,  so  that  for  two  generations 
the  spectacle  was  to  be  seen  of  men 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  who  refused 
to  obey  what  was  at  that  time  con¬ 
sidered  the  necessary  duty  of  every  cit¬ 
izen.  There  were  indeed  here  and 
there  timid  attempts  to  chastise  the 
I'ebels,  but  in  general  the  magistrates 
perceived  that  it  would  be  odious  to 
treat  them  with  rigor. 

You  know  what  the  position  is  to¬ 
day.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we  in 
France  witnessed  the  strange  sight  of 
a  pastor  going  to  see  a  recruit  who  on 
the  ground  of  religious  scruples  bad 
refused  to  learn  the  use  of  the  rifie, 
and  undertaking  to  demonstrate  to 
him  that  a  Christian  ought  to  kill,  when 
some  neighboring  nation  has  been 
pleased  to  turn  thief,  or  when  some 
crowned  head  has  considered  that  the 
honor  of  his  country  requires  that  it 
shall  be  done. 

The  experiment  inaugurated  by  St 
Francis  came  to  an  end  in  1289,  and  it 
was  neither  a  Jew,  nor  an  atheist,  nor 
a  heretic,  nor  a  Turk  who  caused  it  to 
cease;  it  was  a  Pope,  and  sadder  still, 
it  was  a  Franciscan  Pope.  By  the  bull 
/?Mpr«  montem,  dated  from  Soriano, 
near  Viterbo,  on  the  17th  August,  1289, 

Rale  hai  been  pnbllshed  In  English  by  the  Revs. 
Messrs.  Adderley  and  Marson,  In  a  little  volane 
entitled  “Third  Orders  In  1294”  (Mowbray). 
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Nicholas  IV,  altered  the  Rule  of  the 
Third  Order  and  replaced  the  precept 
which  I  read  just  now  by  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “The  brethren  shall  not  carry  arms 
of  offence,  unless  for  the  defence  of  the 
Roman  Church,  of  the  Christian  faith 
or  of  their  country,  or  unless  they  have 
been  authorized  so  to  do  by  their 
superiors.  Impugnationis  arma  secum 
fratrcs  non  deferant  nisi  pro  defensione 
Romanae  Ecclesiae,  Christinnae  fidei,  vel 
etiam  terrae  ipsorum  out  de  auorum  li- 
centid  ministrorum."  Thus  you  see 
that  all  the  peace  associations,  which 
for  the  last  twenty  years  have 
had  such  considerable  developments, 
have  been  following,  without  knowing 
it,  in  the  pathway  marked  out  long  ago 
by  St.  Francis,  a  pathway  which  the 
Church  had  obliterated.  They  have  a 
right  to  claim  descent  from  him;  it  is 
their  duty  to  profit  by  this  early  ex¬ 
perience  and  to  study  well  the  causes 
of  its  failure. 

III. 

St.  Francis  in  a  certain  way  was  at 
one  with  the  modern  spirit,  and  has 
anticipated  our  own  day  on  one  of  the 
most  serious  questions  of  this  opening 
twentieth  century,  I  mean  the  social 
question.  Not  to  the  results,  nor  to  the 
application,  nor  to  the  fruits  of  the 
Franciscan  idea  have  we  now  come,” 
but  to  its  very  centre,  to  its  root,  or 
rather  to  its  heart;  that  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  poverty.  St.  Francis  was  above 
all  things  the  preacher  of  poverty,  the 
man  of  poverty.  His  life  was  not 
made  up  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  re¬ 
markable  episodes  which  could  be 
linked  together  from  one  end  to  the 
other;  it  was  not  a  chaplet  of  virtues 
or  of  miracles  like  the  lives  of  other 
saints;  it  was  the  simplest  but  at  the 
same  time  the  most  powerful  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  unique  principle,  the  principle 
of  poverty.  The  word  poverty  perhaps 
suggests  to  your  minds  a  picture  of 
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privation,  misery,  sickness  and  death? 
But  took  at  Francis.  Was  he  sad?  Was 
not  joy  one  of  his  most  constant  mess¬ 
mates?  Was  it  not  he  who  pronounced 
that  admirable  sentence,  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est  and  most  forceful  that  humanity 
has  ever  heard:  Ad  Diabolum  et  ad 
membra  ejua  pertinet  contristari,  ad  nos 
autem  semper  in  Domino  gaudere  et  lae- 
tari;  “It  is  for  the  Devil  and  his  an¬ 
gels  to  be  sad;  for  us  to  be  happy  and 
to  rejoice  in  the  Lord.”  * 

The  day  on  which  the  crisis  which 
had  been  shaking  the  soul  of  Francis 
came  to  a  decisive  issue  was  the  day 
when  he  met  poverty  and  perceived 
her  hidden  beauty;  human  language 
could  not  express  the  plenitude  of  his 
joy  or  the  ecstasies  of  his  love,  and  so 
he  called  poverty  his  betrothed;  each 
day  he  loved  her  more,  and  each  day 
he  drew  renewed  strength  from  this 
mysterious  affection.  Before  so  much 
simplicity  and  poetry  and  radiant 
beauty  the  ofllcial  biographer  himself 
paused  in  wonderment.  For  a  moment 
Thomas  de  Celano  feels  the  breath  of 
the  highest  inspiration  rising  up  within 
him,  and  in  a  sentence  which  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  translate,  since  Dante 
himself  did  not  dare  to  do  it,  he  says: 
“Proinde  castis  earn  stringit  amplexibus, 
nec  ad  horam  patitur  non  esse  mart- 
tus."  ‘  This  imagery,  which  occurs 
again  and  again  in  the  books  of  Fran¬ 
cis,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  gulf 
which  lies  between  Franciscan  pov¬ 
erty  and  the  poverty  recommended  by 
certain  philosophers  of  antiquity,  by 
Eastern  sages  or  even  by  some  Chris¬ 
tian  monks.  Their  poverty  was  a  self- 
interested  effort  to  acquire  greater 
concentration  or  more  self-control: 
Franciscan  poverty  was  the  effort  of 
love  to  expand  and  to  give  Itself  more 
freely.  The  words  are  the  same,  but 
there  Is  a  complete  contrast  between 

*Spec.  Perfecttoolf,  diap.  W. 

‘  Th.  de  Celano,  Seennda  Vita,  Ilia  para 

cap.  I. 
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tbe  ideas  they  cover.  This  is  what 
might  be  called,  and  indeed  has  been 
called,  the  Franciscan  Gospel.  It  is 
nothing  more,  nor  is  it  anything  less. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  further  into 
the  nature  of  Franciscan  poverty;  its 
basis  is  work.  Each  brother  who  be¬ 
came  atliliated  to  the  Franciscan  fam¬ 
ily  had  to  have  a  handicraft,  and  a  re¬ 
spectable  handicraft.  Anyone  who  was 
unable  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  la¬ 
bor  of  his  hands  must  learn  a  trade. 
Work  is  strictly  obligatory  on  every 
human  being,  but  this  duty  corresponds 
to  a  right:  tbe  right  of  every  man  who 
works  bravely  to  receive  what  is 
necessary  for  him.  When  a  workman 
earns  more  than  he  requires  for  him¬ 
self,  the  surplus  must  go  to  make  up, 
or  rather  to  enlarge,  the  menaa  Domini, 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  God’s  capital, 
because  the  people’s  capital.  And 
when  this  same  workman,  through  ill¬ 
ness  or  Infirmity  or  want  of  work,  be¬ 
comes  unable  to  earn  bis  daily  bread, 
be  has  the  right  to  betake  himself  to 
this  table  of  the  Lord.  He  will  go  to 
his  brethren  and  explain  quite  simply 
his  necessity.  Now  perhaps  you  will 
understand  why  Francis  wished  his 
disciples  to  go  joyfully  begging  for 
alms.  This  idea  of  his  has  nothing 
bizarre  or  unnatural  about  It;  it  Is  the 
consequence  pure  and  simple  of  social 
relations  as  he  conceived  them.  Beg¬ 
ging  is  not  the  rule  but  the  exception; 
the  life  of  the  Brother  Minor  is  not  a 
mendicant  life,  but  a  life  of  work;  but 
when  he  has  worked  and  yet  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat,  he  must  gaily  sling  the  wal¬ 
let  over  his  shoulder,  for  In  doing  so 
he  gradually  spreads  among  those  of 
whom  he  begs  the  principles  by  which 
he  himself  lives. 

Several  of  the  biographers  of  St. 
Francis  have  committed  the  gross  and 
unpardonable  error  of  describing  him 
as  constantly  on  begging  enterprises. 
They  have  picked  out  that  act  and 
have  forgotten  to  show'  how  it  is  con¬ 


nected  with  the  central  idea  of  which 
it  is  only  one  factor,  so  that  they  man¬ 
age  in  the  end  to  represent  mendicity 
as  a  sort  of  work  of  piety  and  virtue. 
Nothing  was  further  from  St.  Francis’s 
mind.  Would  you  know  how  he  spoke 
of  brothers  who  begged  without  work¬ 
ing  or  who  accepted  more  than  was 
strictly  needful?  He  called  them 
thieves  and  robbers. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  very 
heart  of  modem  thought  concerning 
the  basis  of  Society.  Our  civilization 
rests  on  a  conception  of  property 
which  has  come  to  us  from  Roman  Law 
and  which  has  received  a  sort  of  con¬ 
secration  from  the  Church:  the  earth, 
it  is  said,  belongs  entirely  to  God,  but 
God  has  in  some  sort  delegated  His 
powers  over  all  the  fractions  of  this 
immense  heritage.  A  whole  system  of 
metaphysics  underlies  the  juridical 
conception  of  property:  the  landowner 
on  bis  own  domain  is  like  a  vice-God; 
he  can  do  what  he  likes;  and  not  only 
can  be  do  it  during  his  lifetime,  but 
after  his  death.  He  can  dispose  of  his 
possessions  by  will:  w’hile  his  body  en¬ 
closed  in  the  tomb  is  falling  away  to 
dust,  his  weak,  petty  or  even  insane 
will  still  acts  as  a  drag  on  his  goods 
and  decides  what  is  to  be  done  with 
them.  And  this  notion  of  property, 
far  from  diminishing  or  becoming  spir¬ 
itualized.  seems  to  grow  daily  more 
precise  and  more  jealous.  Each  day 
fresh  walls  are  raised  to  remind  the 
poor  man  in  the  road  that  the  fields 
and  woods  it  does  his  heart  good  to 
see  do  not  belong  to  him.  Two  or 
three  generations  ago  the  greatest  joy 
of  an  author  was  to  see  the  pages  of 
his  books  filling  the  columns  of  news¬ 
papers;  it  w'as  a  sort  of  consecration  of 
his  talent.  Tbe  highest  happiness  of  a 
musician  of  genius  was  to  hear  his 
compositions  sung  by  a  whole  nation. 
Now,  if  you  recite  the  passages  whlcb 
have  moved  and  perhaps  enraptured 
you.  you  are  not  doing  homage  to  the 
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autboi';  it  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  inflict  the  greatest  amount  of  injury. 


theft  you  are  committing  against  him, 
and  if  you  are  unlucky  enough  to  have 
more  than  twenty  people  listening  to 
you,  you  run  the  risk  of  seeing  the 
police  officer  appear  with  an  intimation 
to  you  to  stop.  I  am  not  discussing 
this,  I  only  point  out  the  birth  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  most  countries  of  a  crowd  of 
societies  for  the  protection  of  this  very 
new  thing  called  literary  property;  and 
I  affirm  that  the  official  evolution  of 
our  society  tends  always  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  fixing  the 
rights  of  ownership. 

1  speak  of  the  official  evolution,  be¬ 
cause  alongside  of  it  there  is  another, 
deeper,  more  obscure,  which  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  a  directly  opposite  goal:  to  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  ownership.  Here 
we  are  told,  the  land  belongs  to  the 
people;  it  belongs  to  the  man  who  oc¬ 
cupies  it  and  needs  it,  during  the  time 
that  he  is  cultivating  it.  Existence  in¬ 
volves  the  right  to  live;  but  even  if  a 
human  being  has  during  his  lifetime 
a  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  these 
rights  come  to  an  end  with  bis  life, 
and  his  will  is  in  no  way  empowered 
to  control  a  future  which  he  is  unable 
to  foresee.  He  has  a  right  to  full  lib¬ 
erty  for  himself,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
bind  those  who  come  after  him. 

Is  not  this  the  problem  of  our  time? 
Two  armies  stand  face  to  face:  they 
are  studying  one  another,  they  are  pre¬ 
paring,  even  now  the  advance  posts 
are  measuring  their  distance.  On  both 
Bides  angry  mutterings  may  be  detect¬ 
ed  and  it  is  quite  certain  they  will  in¬ 
crease.  Supposing  the  social  crisis 
were  to  burst  over  the  whole  of  Europe 
to-morrow,  It  Is  impossible  to  forecast 
which  side  would  gain  the  victory— or 
rather,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  forecast 
that  it  would  be  the  strongest;  the 
strongest,  which  does  not  mean  the 
best,  but  the  most  numerous  or  the 
richest,  the  best  armed  or  the  boldest, 
the  best  organized  or  that  which  can 


And  this  victory,  whether  it  fell  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  would  be  the  triumph 
once  again  of  material  and  brute  force, 
one  of  those  triumphs  which  leave 
nothing  but  ferocity  and  insolence  in 
the  heart  of  the  conqueror,  nothing  but 
cursing  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance  in 
the  heart  of  the  conquered.  Well  now, 
in  view  of  the  crisis  which  is  threaten¬ 
ing  us,  what  would  be  the  attitude  of 
St.  Francis  if  he  were  alive?  What 
part  ought  the  Franciscan  idea  to  play  ? 

The  question  comes  to  this,  which 
has  often  been  asked  me:  Was  St. 
Francis  a  socialist?  Here,  in  order  to 
understand  clearly,  we  should  first  de¬ 
fine  exactly  what  is  meant  by  social¬ 
ism.  If  by  socialism  you  mean  an  at¬ 
tempt,  rovolutionary,  tyrannical,  and 
w'lthout  moral  basis,  to  dl.splace  wealth, 
to  remove  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
rich  to-day  in  order  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor,  to  ruin  the  rich  and 
enrich  the  poor,  in  that  sense  Francis 
was  not  a  socialist.  But  if  those  who 
are  in  possession  to-day  took  this  an¬ 
swer  to  themselves  In  order  to  exagger¬ 
ate  it  and  see  In  it  what  does  not  ex¬ 
ist;  if  they  had  a  fancy  to  arm  them¬ 
selves  with  it  and  to  brandish  it  proud¬ 
ly  like  a  trophy  and  say:  “St.  Francis 
was  not  a  socialist,  therefore  he  belongs 
to  us,”  we  should  have  to  check  them 
and  say:  “No,  he  Is  less  on  your  side 
than  on  the  other.” 

St.  Francis  preached  the  spirit  of 
poverty  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich;  and  he  makes  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  poor  man  who  covets  the 
place  of  the  rich  and  the  rich  man  who 
knows  neither  love  nor  liberty  because 
his  heart  Is  eaten  away  by  avarice.  The 
state  of  mind  of  the  two  men  Is  iden¬ 
tical;  they  are  prisoners,  the  one  to 
what  he  possesses,  the  other  to  his  de¬ 
sire.  They  have  not  the  spirit  of  pov¬ 
erty;  they  have  not  the  Franciscan 
spirit. 

But  if  St.  Francis  came  back  again. 
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what  would  he  do?  Would  he  place  result  of  a  complete  aud  petrified  sys- 


bimself  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
two  armies  in  order  to  show  that  he 
harbored  no  preferences?  I  think  he 
would  do  over  again  at  the  dawn  of 
the  twentieth  century  what  he  did  in 
his  native  tow’n  in  1212.  A  crisis  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  one  which  is  to-day  agi¬ 
tating  the  world  prevailed  at  that  time 
at  Assisi.  Two  parties  were  quarrel¬ 
ling  as  to  their  relative  superiority:  the 
Majores  and  the  Minores.  The  Majores 
w'ere  Jess  numerous,  but  they  had  on 
their  side  established  rights,  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  the  Pope  and  the  Em¬ 
peror.  The  Minores  had  the  superiority 
in  numbers,  but  they  were  an  undis¬ 
ciplined  and  inconsequent  crowd,  liable 
to  sudden  and  unreasoned  movements. 
Francis  came  and  his  heart  bled.  He 
saw  the  arrogant  and  foolish  pride  of 
the  Majores,  the  thoughtlessness  with 
which  they  deemed  themselves  of  supe¬ 
rior  make,  their  tendency  to  confuse 
their  '  aterial  interests  with  their  duty 
to  God,  and  finally  their  blindness  to  the 
signs  of  the  times.  On  the  other  hand 
he  saw  the  ignorance  and  the  errors  of 
the  Minores.  He  saw  their  enraged 
passion  for  vengeance;  he  saw  the 
roaring  crowd  rush  to  assault  the  cas¬ 
tles,  he  saw^  his  native  city  sacked. 
And  yet  it  was  at  that  period  that  he 
gave  his  spiritual  family  the  name 
which  they  still  bear,  and  whose  origin 
it  is  well  to  remember;  he  called  his 
fraternity  the  Minores.  You  can  im¬ 
agine  how  great  was  the  emotion  in 
Assisi  when  they  knew  that  God’s 
Little  Poor  Man  had  taken  his  side  so 
clearly  and  categorically.  But  does 
that  mean  that  he  approved  of  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  Minores,  and  of  all  the 
acts  of  vandalism  and  misconduct  in 
which  they  so  strongly  resembled  their 
adversaries?  Who  would  dare  to  say 
so?  The  truth  is  he  had  foreseen  that 
without  his  intervention  the  Minores 
would  be  routed.  He  knew  that  their 
faults  or  errors  or  crimes  were  not  the 


tern,  that  they  were  not  acts  of  delib¬ 
erate  wilfulness,  but  rather  the  results 
of  a  mechanical  aud  unpremeditated 
reaction.  He  perceived  on  one  side  a 
party  of  old  men,  quite  determined  to 
learn  nothing  fresh,  and  on  the  other  a 
party  of  young  men  apt  to  do  foolish 
things  perhaps,  but  capable  also  of 
much  thought  and  of  much  improve¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  name 
Brothers  Minor,  and  I  imagine  that  if 
St.  Francis  came  again  he  would  do 
the  same  thing  over  again:  he  would 
go  and  fight  beside  the  Minores;  that 
is  to  say,  beside  those  who  are  at  this 
moment  weakest,  in  the  hope  of  chang¬ 
ing  their  methods  and  ti'ansforming 
their  state  of  mind. 

St.  Francis  proclaimed  that  the  spirit 
of  poverty  must  regenerate  the  w’orld. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  are  convinced 
that  that  is  true;  that  the  leaven  is 
good,  but  that  you  do  not  know  how  to 
mix  it  in  with  the  flour.  Perhaps  it  is 
here  that  we  find  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  Franciscan  Idea.  No  sooner  do 
we  catch  sight  of  a  reform  or  of  an 
Improvement  than  we  long  to  see  it 
realized  on  paper  and  in  our  laws. 
Francis,  on  the  contrary,  always  took 
the  ground  of  liberty  and  good-will.  He 
understood  the  mysterious  law  of  mor¬ 
al  evolution  so  well  indicated  by  Christ 
in  His  parables.  We  smile  when  we 
see  the  kings  of  certain  half-savage 
tribes  imagining  themselves  at  the 
highest  point  of  civilization  because 
they  have  sent  over  to  Europe  for  a 
cargo  of  uniforms  and  rifles;  but  do 
not  we  ourselves  make  similar  mis¬ 
takes?  It  was  Francis’s  desire  that 
moral  renovation  should  come  in  low¬ 
ly  fashion,  step  by  step.  Instead  of 
making  regulations  of  vast  extent,  be 
created  a  small  body  of  men  who  were 
to  live  in  his  spirit  and  to  realize  his 
idea;  then  only  were  they  to  propa¬ 
gate  it. 

I  have  come  tv/  the  end,  and  as  I 
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pass  in  review  all  that  I  have  said  I  not  because  St.  Francis  says  it,  but  be¬ 
am  alarmed  and  humiliated  by  the  hes-  cause  St.  Francis  only  shows  up  more 
itation  and  the  indeflniteness  with  clearly  what  conscience  herself  urges, 
which  I  have  spoken  of  St.  Francis  of  that  hatred  has  never  created  anything. 
Assisi.  His  candid,  simple  and  sweet  If  a  new  society  is  to  spring  from  us, 
physiognomy  has  nothing  complicated  it  will  not  come  at  a  time  when  we 
in  it.  It  is  we  who  are  complex,  we  have  shut  off  the  kiiowable  and  the  un- 
who  through  the  distractions  of  our  knowable  into  closed  circles  of  impec- 
llfe  have  lost  the  habit  of  pure  and  cable  dogma;  it  will  not  come  at  a  time 
simple  conduct.  But  I  hope  that  you  when  science  has  revealed  to  us  secrets 
will  go  and  look  for  him  where  he  may  yet  unsuspected.  It  will  arise  when, 
truly  be  found,  where  Giotto  and  Dante  in  an  inexpressible  impulse  of  love,  we 
sought  and  found  him,  in  bis  own  lit-  fall  on  our  knees  at  the  feet  of  brig- 
tie  books.  In  the  Mirror  of  Perfection  ands  in  order  to  do  them  service,  when 
and  in  the  Sacrum  Commeroium.  There  we  shall  feel  that  If  they  are  wicked 
you  will  find  the  seeds  of  life.  God  it  Is  we  who  are  responsible,  we  who 
forbid  that  I  should  put  before  you  a  by  our  pride  and  our  Pharisaism  have 
complete,  definite,  infallible  solution  to  concealed  from  them  the  grandeur  and 
all  the  questions  asked  by  the  con-  beauty  of  the  Gospel, 
science  of  our  time.  But  this  I  know,  Paul  Sabatier. 

Tbe  CoDtemporarr  Rerlaw. 
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Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  rouse  at  any  rate  we  admit,  that  no  artist 
to  inquisitiveness  the  intelligent  for-  even  in  bis  most  strenuous  moments  is 
eigner  (or,  for  that  matter,  tbe  refiec-  capable  of  understanding,  much  less  of 
tive  patriot)  than  the  atmosphere  of  patronizing,  business.  And  the  result 
secrecy  which  involves  the  English  is  that  when  any  question  of  national 
business-man.  In  the  country  of  which  interest  connected  with  business  comes 
he  is  the  backbone,  and  w’hich  by  his  forward,  instead  of  criticising  our 
commercial  enterprise  he  has  made  su-  business-men,  as  we  would  criticise  our 
preme,  he  remains  unknown,  mysteri-  politicians  or  our  painters,  w'e  go  into 
ous,  incomprehensible.  Even  our  con-  the  City  and  ask  them  to  give  us  their 
ception  of  him  is  vague.  Superficially  opinion  on  the  matter.  Or  we  get  the 
considered,  he  is  a  man  with  a  busi-  editors  of  daily  papers  (themselves  the 
ness,  just  like  a  ploughboy  or  a  painter  busiest  and  most  conservative  of  men) 
or  a  politician;  but  behind  the  surface  to  write  to  those  well-known  mer- 
there  lies  something  that  sets  him  chants  Mr.  X.,  Mr.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Z.,  im- 
apart  and  aloof  from  these.  We  know,  ploring  them  to  say  what  is  wrong, 
for  instance,  that  whereas  painters  and  And  until  those  great  men  deign  to 
politicians  are  open  to  outside  criti-  answer,  we,  the  common  herd,  sit  re- 
cism,  the  business-man  is  shut  not  only  spectfully  with  folded  hands, 
to  criticism,  but  even  to  consideration.  So  wide-spread  is  the  business-man’s 
And  while  a  business-man  in  his  lei-  belief  in  his  unimpugnability  that  the 
sure  is  thought  capable  of  l)ecoming  a  layman  who  ventures  to  criticise  busi- 
patron  of  art.  let  us  say,  we  know,  or  ness  is  apt  to  be  even  less  considerate- 
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ly  treated  than  the  stranger  who  tries 
to  walk  into  the  Stock-Exchange.  The 
stranger  is,  more  or  less  impolitely, 
sliown  the  door,  but  he  has  enjoyed  the 
advantage  at  least  of  recognition.  The 
critic,  unless  he  happens  to  be,  so  to 
speak,  a  member  of  the  commercial 
fraternity,  is  ignored.  Academic,  un¬ 
businesslike,  unpractical,— be  is  all 
these  (unless  he  deals  in  soap,  or  pig- 
iron,  or  skins)  if  he  ventures  in  where 
business-men  are  in  the  habit  of  tread¬ 
ing.  For  be  is,  by  bis  own  confession, 
sinning  against  the  very  first  assump¬ 
tion  of  business-men,  that,  for  purposes 
of  business,  theory  is  divorced  from 
practice.  The  business-man,  in  theory, 
never  theorizes.  Asked  therefore  about 
the  present  decline  of  English  com¬ 
merce,  Mr.  X.  (who  is  in  soap)  prompt¬ 
ly  replies  that  it  is  due  to  Trades- 
Unionism;  Mr.  Y.  (in  pig-iron)  refers  to 
the  too  great  athleticism  of  his  clerks; 
Mr.  Z.  (in  skins)  vaguely  laments  a  by¬ 
gone  day  of  sixteen  working-hours. 
None  of  them  seems  to  consider  that 
there  may  be  something  amiss  with 
tlie  English  business-man,  for  that  is 
tl.ccry  and  high-treason.  And  yet  what 
if  something  were  amiss  with  him? 
M'hat  if  this  prolonged  immunity  from 
criticism  has  ended  in  his  not  only  im- 
losing  on  the  public  but  on  himself? 
What  If  he  is.  after  all,  not  an  Olym- 
piuji  but  a  chimsera?  Long  years  ago 
a  Greek  philosopher  asserted  that  it 
was  not  the  cook  who  was  the  best 
judge  of  a  dinner,  but  the  man  who 
ate  it;  the  cook’s  work,  he  said,  was  to 
cook,  not  to  pronounce  on  his  own 
cookery.  And  so,  the  work  of  the  busi¬ 
ness-man  is  to  buy  in  one  market  and 
sell  in  another,  and  not  to  pronounce 
upon  his  own  business-likeness.  Un¬ 
less  he  Is  a  most  exceptional  person, 
the  merchant  does  not  think  about 
what  makes  a  merchant;  that  is  the 
work  of  quite  another  person,— of  the 
philosopher,  in  fact,  and.  .more  particu¬ 
larly,  of  the  economist.  It  is  a  work 


of  some  difiicult/  and  it  requires 
thought;  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason 
unpractical,  If  any  meaning  be  at¬ 
tached  to  that  much  abused  word.  The 
only  thing  that  really  seems  unpracti¬ 
cal  is  for  a  man  who  does  not  think  to 
take  upon  himself  the  work  of  a  man 
who  does,  or  rather  for  a  man  whose 
business  is  one  thing  to  take  upon  him¬ 
self  the  different  business  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  person.  It  would  be  unpractical  for 
the  economist  to  try  to  make  a  corner 
in  pig-iron,  and  it  is  unpractical  for 
a  dealer  In  pig-iron  to  try  to  make  a 
corner  In  theories.  And  what  I  would 
hope  to  show  is  that  from  an  inability 
to  recognize  this  elementary  truth  the 
business-man  in  England  has  for  a  long 
time  past  proved  himself  (and  not  his 
rare  and  bashful  critics)  to  be  unprac¬ 
tical,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  any, 
is  finding  himself  invaded  in  his  su¬ 
preme  place  by  the  business-men  of 
other  nations. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  English 
business-man  is  a  cbimsera,  so  far  as 
his  own  conception  of  himself  goes. 
What  Is  his  own  conception?  The  au¬ 
tobiographical  sketch  that  every  mil¬ 
lionaire  on  retiring  from  business  be¬ 
queaths  for  the  benefit  of  the  ungilded 
shows  the  view,  I  think,  in  its  most 
beautiful  simplicity:  “I  attribute  my 
success  in  life  to  hard  work  and 
method,— in  short  to  practical  business- 
habits.” 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  is  the  in¬ 
variable  gist  of  the  creed.  One  Croesus 
will  very  likely  mention  the  practice 
of  walking  regularly  every  day  from 
his  house  to  his  office  as  a  contribu¬ 
tory  cause  in  his  own  individual  case: 
another  will  have  a  word  to  say  for 
teetotalism  or  Turkish  baths;  but  these 
arc  small  points,  not  to  be  insisted  on. 
The  essential  attributes  of  commercial 
success,— according  to  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  testimony  of  modern  English  busi¬ 
ness-men— are  Industry  and  method,  in 
short,  practical  Inisiness-hablts. 
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To  quote  so  universal  an  opinion  and  one  is  to  assume  (as  must  be  done  in 


to  proceed  at  once  to  question  its  value 
would  no  doubt  be  an  unjustifiable 
audacity,  if  it  were  not  for  this,— that 
tbe  opinion  amounts  to  a  theoiy.  And 
where  a  theory  is  concerned,  anyone, 
in  spite  of  a  complete  ignorance  of 
market-prices  or  the  qualitites  of 
goods,  in  spite  of  an  obtuseness  which 
in  the  last  resort  may  be  unable  to 
distinguish  meat  worth  tenpence  a 
pound  from  meat  worth  twopence,  or, 
to  take  a  notable  instance,  catsmeat 
from  a  cavaliy  mount,— anyone,  I  say, 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  think  has 
a  right  to  form  his  own  opinion  about 
the  value  of  that  theory.  He  has  not 
only  the  right  to  form  an  opinion 
(which  is  of  comparatively  small  im¬ 
portance)  but  the  capability  of  arriving 
at  a  truth.  For  the  consideration  in¬ 
volved  is  not  a  technical  consideration 
at  all.  It  is  a  consideration  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  meaning  of  some  words  which  are 
in  universal  use,  backed  by  a  further 
consideration  as  to  whether,  judging 
from  his  practice  generally,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  business-man  can  claim  in  those 
words  to  have  described  himself  accu¬ 
rately.  Briefly,  it  resolves  itself  into 
three  questions:  what  do  industry  and 
method  mean?  Are  they  practical? 
And  can  they  be  considered  at  the 
present  day  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  the  best  business-men? 

At  first  sight  that  statement  recalls 
the  w'orks  of  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  which 
is  absurd.  Everyone  is  agreed  that  Dr. 
Smiles’s  theories  are  out  of  date;  there 
is  no  discredit  in  saying  it  of  one  who 
was  a  great  author  in  his  time  and 
constructed,  out  of  an  indefatigable 
imagination,  an  ideal  business-figure 
who  dominated  the  popular  mind  for 
many  years.  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
agreed  that  this  conception  is  out  of 
date,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  abstird 
to  suppose  that  the  business-man,  who 
is  always  progressive,  always  a  day 
ahead,  should  still  cherish, it.  Unless 


the  case  of  journalists)  that  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  half  a  day  ahead  in 
one’s  news  involves  the  necessity  of 
remaining  half  a  century  behind  in 
one’s  ideas.  And  a  journalist  would 
be  loth  indeed  to  assume  that  the  busi¬ 
ness-man,  whom  he  reveres  from  afar, 
is  in  his  own  unfortunate  predicament. 
Far  rather  would  he  try  to  believe  that 
the  business-man’s  self-estimate,  as  set 
out  above,  is  a  sincere  and  original 
summary. 

Let  us  examine  it  in  what  Bovrier 
called  a  plastic  spirit.  Business-quali¬ 
ties,  then,  are  briefly  to  be  described  as 
consisting  of  method  and  industry,  and 
of  these  industry  can  hardly  be  claimed 
as  a  prerogative  of  business  and  the 
business-man.  Carlyle’s  much  quoted 
definition  of  genius, — “An  infinite  capac¬ 
ity  for  taking  pains’’— though  ithas  been 
rejected  with  contumely  b.v  more  tlian 
one  genius,  can  scarcely  be  monopo¬ 
lized  by  the  city  merchant.  Industry 
is  a  thing  common,  or  uncommon,  to 
the  whole  human  race,  no  matter  what 
their  avocation.  Some  farmers  are  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  many  artists;  an  idle 
politician  is  an  unknown  phenomenon, 
possibly  owing  to  the  Infallible  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Whip  system.  But  it  may 
be  argued  that  industry  is  not  less, 
and,  if  possible,  is  even  more  persist¬ 
ent  in  the  business-man.  Anyone  who 
has  had  the  fortune  to  walk  into  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  office  a  dozen  times  might  l)e 
considered  a  judge  of  that  matter.  I 
venture  to  say  that  such  a  person  will 
have  noticed,  a  dozen  times,  that  half 
the  clerks  were  sucking  their  pens.  No 
doubt  they  were  not  idling;  they  were 
only  waiting,— waiting  for  the  mail 
very  likely,  or  for  the  head  of  the  firm 
to  drop  in  and  look  through  the  mail. 
If  they  were  idling  when  there  was 
something  to  do,  then  the  business-man 
might  triumphantly  assert  that  he  had 
made  good  his  claim,  inasmuch  that 
the  one  or  two  worthy  clerks,  who  kept 
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writing  diligently,  were  tlie  real  men, 
wlio  would  some  day  (to  use  Matthew 
Arnold’s  phrase)  he  at  the  head  of  that 
concern.  It  may  be  so;  but  there  is  a 
popular,  if  vague  impression,  that  the 
firm  of  Jones  does  not  become,  as  a 
rule,  the  firm  of  Jones  and  Robinson 
(the  worthy  clerk)  but  the  firm  of 
Jones  and  Son.  And  It  would  be  dlffl- 
cult  to  persuade  even  the  unpractical 
layman  that  the  son  of  Mr.  .Tones,  by 
virtue  of  his  relationship,  will  alwa.vs 
and  inevitably  be  found  to  be  the  one 
solitary  diligent  worker  in  an  office 
full  of  clerks. 

If  success  in  business  cannot,  as 
seems  probable,  be  attributed  to  In- 
dustrj-,  except  in  so  far  as  industry  is 
always  a  factor  in  every  kind  of  suc¬ 
cess,  it  behoves  us  next  to  consider 
method.  Now  method  is  one  of  the 
vaguest  things  under  the  sun.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  anything  ever  was 
accomplished  without  method,— from 
an  impressionist  landscape  to  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  unmethodical  Hamlet 
—seeing  that  method  means  more  or 
less  the  following  out  of  a  purpose  In 
a  reasonably  suitable  way.  But  the 
business-man  would  claim  so  much 
more  of  method  than  the  ordlnarj'  man 
that  it  amounts  almost,  it  would  seem, 
to  a  difference  in  kind.  Methodical  in 
a  business-sense  was  the  merchant 
who,  observing  that  one  of  his  clerks 
liad  affixed  a  stamp  crooked  upon  an 
envelope,  remarked:  “Young  man,  there 
is  a  right  way  of  doing  things  and 
a  wrong  way  of  doing  things;  bring 
me  a  kettle”;  and  he  .  forthwith  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  aflSx  the  stamp  straight.  Yet, 
admirable  though  this  is  as  an  extreme 
example  of  method,  it  cannot  be  used 
to  show  that  a  business-man  is  in  an.v 
true  sense  more  methodical  in  his  ways 
of  thought  than  the  man  who  may 
never  have  entered  an  office  in  his  life. 
The  methodical  clerk  writes  copper¬ 
plate  such  as  the  methodical  artist 
could  not  write.  The  methodical  artist 


p.-iints  pictures  such  as  the  methodical 
clerk  could  not  paint.  The  truth  is 
that  method  is  no  more  peculiarly  the 
monopoly  of  the  business-man  than  In¬ 
dustry  is.  .‘ind  when  they  claim  these 
two  qualities  as  making  up  practical 
business-habits,  they,  in  short,  delude 
themselves.  There  remains  neverthe¬ 
less  a  conviction  that  self-delusion  in 
a  business-man  does  not  greatly  mat¬ 
ter,  He  is  not  concerned  with  self- 
analysis,  and  if  be  is  deluded  in  his 
theory  of  himself,  it  was  only  to  be 
expected.  So  far  from  pluming  himself 
on  theory,  he  derides  it,  and  his  delu¬ 
sion  is  therefore  a  matter  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  Also,  beneath  the  words  in¬ 
dustry  and  method,  there  probably  lies 
a  conception  of  the  business-man 
which  makes  him  what  he  is.  what  he 
proves  himself  in  practice  to  be.  Let 
the  verbal  logic  slip,  and  look  at  the 
business-man  in  action.  Is  he  not  prac¬ 
tical?  Is  he  not,  to  use  a  cant  modern 
phrase,  efficient? 

At  any  rate  he  himself  thinks  that 
he  is  efficient.  He  has  the  belief  in 
himself  that  goes  with  greatness. 
Faced  with  the  decrease  of  English 
trade,  he  refers  disparagingly,  as  I 
have  said,  to  Trades-Unions,  to  cricket¬ 
ing  clerks,  and  to  eight-hour  days  for 
an  explanation.  He  does  not  refer  dis¬ 
paragingly  to  himself.  On  the  con¬ 
trary.  nothing  is  more  noticeable  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  English  busi¬ 
ness-man  has  of  late  been  vaunting 
himself  at  the  expense  of  other  men, 
particularly  of  Government  officials. 
A  business  Cabinet,  a  business  War- 
Office,  a  bureaucracy  of  business-men 
generally,— these  are  ideals  for  the  lack 
of  which  he  is  compelled  to  see  his 
country  suffer,  and  to  suffer  himself 
not  silently.  He  is  not  alone  in  his 
lamentations,  it  must  be  confessed;  nor 
is  he  alone  in  imagining  himself  to  be 
the  only  possible  substitute.  As  they 
listen  to  him  his  unpractical  fellow- 
counti^’inen  are  Impressed,  and  even 
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statesmen  give  liim  their  adiiereiioe. 
The  fascination  of  the  incomprehen¬ 
sible  subdues  them,  until  they  also 
raise  the  cry  of  “Wanted,  business¬ 
men  and  business-habits  I”  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  motli  for  the  light.  I>nt 
what  is  the  light? 

I  would  not  endeavor  to  minimize 
the  value  of  the  business-man  l)y  un¬ 
dertaking  a  defence  of  Government 
offices,  which  can  afford  to  take  a  good 
deal  of  punishment  and  still  come  up 
smiling.  But  it  does  seem  almost  per¬ 
tinent  to  point  out  that  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  Government  office  is  conducted 
on  principles  far  more  conducive  to 
efficiency  than  the  principles  prevailing 
among  business-offices.  Two  in  partic¬ 
ular  are  easy  of  indication,  and  go  to 
prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  English 
business-men  might  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  showing  their  own  assumed 
superiority  in  practice. 

To  take  the  first,— the  principle  of 
nepotism.  The  custom  of  parental  suc¬ 
cession  in  Government  service  was  long 
ago  condemned  by  business-men,  as  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of 
inefficiency.  Perhaps  it  has  not  yet  en¬ 
tirely  vanished,  but  what  of  the  beam 
in  the  eye  of  the  business-man?  There 
may  be  a  thousand  and  one  sentiments, 
connected  with  the  hallowedness  of 
private  property,  to  excuse  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  for  making  his  business  a  fam¬ 
ily  concern;  but  nothing  surely  could 
be  more  absurd  than  for  such  a  senti¬ 
mentalist  to  flaunt  his  own  practical 
methods  in  the  face  of  a  Government 
service  where  nepotism,  even  though 
it  may  occasionally  be  encouraged,  is 
on  principle  disowned. 

The  second  matter  in  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  clearly  proves  itself  more 
practical  is  in  the  tests  it  insists  upon 
before  admitting  anyone  to  its  employ. 
Business-men  stand  almost  alone  in 
seeming  unable  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  fitting  the  man  to  the  task.  What 
tests  they  do  employ  are  of  the  most 


elementary  description,  with  the  con¬ 
sequence  that  the  merchant's  clerk  is 
tlie  most  untrustworthy  worker  to  l»e 
found  in  any  service.  The  amazing 
thing  is  that  it  is  on  tliis  slovenly  and 
antiquated  method  of  arriving  at  tlieir 
assistants  that  they  are  most  apt  to 
plume  themselves.  They  pick  their 
clerks  as  a  gardener  picks  currants, 
and  call  themselves  practical.  Yet  per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  so  amazing  as  it  seems, 
considering  the  opinion  they  hold  con¬ 
cerning  their  own  qualities;  for  if  1 
have  analyzed  tliem  correctly,  they 
omit  to  allow  for  the  one  thing  that 
economists  have  declared  essential,  the 
trained  intelligence  arising  from  edu¬ 
cation.  Economists  have  set  it  forth; 
but  eveiybody,  excepting  only  onr 
business-men,  have  seen  the  truth  of 
it  in  its  general  aspect.  The  “unbusi¬ 
nesslike”  Government  service  has  gone 
further.  Many  decades  ago  I,ord  Ma¬ 
caulay  drew  up  his  famous  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  scheme,  which  is  based  on  tlie  as¬ 
sumption  that  to  get  to  the  top  of  a 
ladder,  every  man  need  not  start  at 
the  bottom,— in  other  words,  that  there 
is  quality  of  intelligence,  as  well  as 
quantity  of  training,  and  that  efficiency 
is  best  attained  by  putting  the  square 
peg  in  the  square  hole.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  business-man  of 
the  time,  serenely  contemplating  liis 
own  well-seeming  portrait  according  to 
Dr.  Smiles,  should  be  able  to  discern 
such  a  refinement  of  the  truth.  Per¬ 
severance  and  method,  he  was  being 
assured,  would  bring  him  to  the  top  in 
any  event.  But  business-men  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  move,  however  slowly,  witli 
the  times,  and  it  scarcely  seems  exact¬ 
ing  to  expect  the  present  generation  of 
them  to  divert  their  Narcissus-like  gaze 
from  their  own  superiority  to  what  is 
not  only  truth  but  business.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Narcissus  fading  away  into  an 
American  is  a  prospect  calculated  to 
alarm  more  people  than  Mr.  Stead. 

I  hope  that  I  exaggerate  in  saying 
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that  English  business-men  are  not  prac¬ 
tical.  Not  for  a  moment  would  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  fling¬ 
ing  themselves  hotly  after  vain  ideals. 
No,  that  would  be  paying  the  man  avIio 
snores  the  compliment  of  calling  him  a 
dreamer.  Our  Equites  have  never  been 
ideaiists,  unless  may  be  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth;  the  more  reason  then  for 
their  being  sternly  practical,  which  it 
is  to  be  feared  they  are  not.  Let  us 
look  once  more  at  this  vital  matter  of 
education.  Many  philosophers  hold  that 
a  general  education  *s  the  best,  because 
it  trains  a  man  to  use  his  intelligence. 
To  effect  that  training  is  the  object  of 
universities  such  as  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  in  the  belief  that  such  a 
training  is  effected  it  is  among  their 
members  that  Government  recruits  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  perhaps  the 
finest  service  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
higher  and  more  responsible  branches 
of  the  Home  Civil  Service.  What  is 
the  attitude  of  business-men?  It  is  the 
precise  opposite;  they  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  universities.  A  man 
who  looks  for  a  post  in  the  City  on  the 
strength  of  a  university  education  is 
considered  laughable.  Can  he  keep 
accounts  and  manage  a  type-writer?  If 
not.  what  does  he  mean  by  his  applica¬ 
tion?  The  lad  of  fifteen  who  can  do 
these  things  is  of  infinitely  greater 
value.  So,  with  a  sneer  at  useless  and 
unpractical  knowledge,  these  men  re¬ 
ject  the  “fine  flower  of  Balliol.”  They 
know  their  own  business  best,  they 
say. 

Unfortunately  they  do  not  know  the 
business  of  the  universities,  which  is 
not  so  much  to  impart  knowledge,  use¬ 
less  or  otherwise,  as  to  train  the  intel¬ 
ligence.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
a  man  bolding  a  university  degree  is 
necessarily  a  man  of  trained  Intellect. 
Indeed,  the  universities  continue  to 
make  the  mistake  of  stamping  with 
the  same  hall-mark.— the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts— alike  those  who  have 


worked  for  Honors  and  those  who  have 
lounged  through  the  Pass  Schools.  It 
is  a  concession  to  the  ieisured  classes, 
an  assurance  to  anxious  parents  that 
their  young  hopefuls  have  for  the  space 
of  three  years  or  so  been  as  good  as 
gold;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  mistake. 
For  it  results  in  an  impression  on  the 
general  public  that  the  immaculate 
young  man  is  the  best  specimen  of 
university  training,  which,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  practical  ability,  he  is 
not,  and  stultifies  the  really  trained 
man  by  apparently  identifying  him 
with  the  other.  Of  course  the  city 
merchant  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
that  a  university  man  who  has  taken 
Honors  has  had  as  practical  a  training 
as  this  counti-y  affords;  and  he  certain¬ 
ly  is  not  likely  to  arrive  at  the  knowl¬ 
edge  by  enquiring  if  the  University  ap¬ 
plicant  knows  bookkeeping  or  writes 
copper-plate.  These  are  not  tests  of 
practical  ability,  of  the  capacity  for 
mastering  routine  work;  they  are  mere¬ 
ly  mechanical  acquirements,  and  attest 
nothing  except  that  a  man  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  necessary  mechanism.  But 
business  is  not  a  mechanical  matter, 
though  it  may  require  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  human  machines.  Book¬ 
keeping  is  an  excellent  requisite  in  the 
man  who  is  going  to  keep  books  all  his 
days,  but  to  consider  it  essential  to  the 
business-man  is  to  put  business  on  the 
level  of  organ-grinding,  which  It  is  not. 
In  other  trades  the  fact  of  a  mechani¬ 
cal  acquirement  Is  taken  simply  for 
what  it  is,  namely,  a  fact.  In  journal¬ 
ism  editors  do  not  Inquire  of  their  future 
leader-writers  if  they  can  write  short¬ 
hand,  for  they  recognize  that  short¬ 
hand-writing  is  a  thing  In  Itself.  Very 
practical  men  may  acquire  it,  but  the 
acquieitlon  takes  so  many  years  that 
it  finds  its  value  as  a  speciality,  lead¬ 
ing  to  nothing  but  its  own  practice. 
Shorthand  writers  have  been  known  to 
move  on  to  some  other  branch  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  such  as  editing,  but  no  editor 
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would  hope  to  get  a  position  because 
he  once  wrote  shorthand. 

But  again,  there  is  a  kind  of  idea 
among  business-men  that  there  is 
something  in  the  atmosphere  of  their 
offices  that  breeds  practical  ability.  The 
youth  who  came  in  on  the  strength  of 
his  copper-plate  at  a  tender  age  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  picked  up  a  mysterious 
capacity  that  in  after  times  entitles 
him  to  become,  let  us  say,  a  managing 
clerk.  It  is  a  charming  and  romantical 
idea  that  from  the  persevering  copying 
of  letters  in  a  good  round  hand  springs 
a  mind,— the  Business  Mind.  It  lends  a 
glory  to  the  dusty  office;  it  transfigures 
the  high  uncomfortable  stool;  it  betrays 
an  idealism  worthy  of  the  Golden  Age. 
Alchemists  were  supported  by  no  more 
Ingenuous  and  delightful  belief.  But 
then  alchemists  were  mistaken;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  business-men  are 
also  mistaken.  For  why  should  a  busi¬ 
ness  mind  spring  from  a  practice  of 
copper-plate?  What  is  this  magical 
creative  power  in  the  ledger?  And  how 
does  it  come  about  that  the  boy  who 
was  put  into  an  office  because  he  did 
no  work  at  school,  and  could  not  there 
be  accused  of  intelligence,  has  blos¬ 
somed  in  ten  years  into  a  practical 
business-man,  while  hij}  brother  per¬ 
haps,  who,  being  intelligent,  was  sent 
on  to  a  university,  is  at  the  end  of  the 
same  period,— a  period  of  strenuous 
training  as  opposed  to  commonplace 
routine — to  be  considered  incapable  and 
unbuslness-llke? 

Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  ask  these 
questions.  Why  e.vtort  its  secret  from 
the  rose,  or  nip  in  the  bud  the  business¬ 
man’s  romance?  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  the  belief  does  not  tally  with 
any  known  facts  concerning  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  human  mind,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  untrue,  or  else,— a  thing  which 
no  business-man  would  allow— that 
“business-like”  means  comparatively 
unintelligent.  The  dilemma,  when  it  is 
presented  in  these  terms,  is  usually,  I 


think,  evaded  by  the  production  of  a 
counter-dilemma,  on  the  horns  of 
which  Government  Service  is  impaled 
as  a  victim.  Why,  ask  the  business¬ 
men.  are  Government  offices,  which  ex¬ 
act  these  hypothetically  excellent  tests 
before  engaging  their  employes,  why  are 
thej’  so  frequently  mismanaged?  How 
is  it  that  these  well  examined  officials 
are  so  blind  as  to  mistake  catsmeat  for 
cavalry  mounts?  I  think  that  there 
are  three  sufficient  answers:  (1)  that  a 
Government  office,  being  subjected  to 
publicity,  has  all  its  failings  exhibited 
and  exaggerated  in  a  fashion  that 
makes  them  appear  worse  than  they 
really  are,— that  is  to  say,  they  are  not 
so  mismanaged  as  business-men  make 
out.  and  considerably  less  mismanaged 
than  many  business-firms  that  enjoy 
a  comparative  privacy  of  liquidation; 
(2)  that  the  heads  of  Government  of¬ 
fices  are  still  generally  men  who  went 
in  under  the  old  system,— by  accident 
or  favor,  on  the  business-man’s  system, 
in  fact— in  other  words,  that  misman¬ 
agement  is  due  to  the  not  yet  superan¬ 
nuated  survivors  of  the  old  time  and 
of  the  ever-green  business-habits;  (3) 
that  the  one  advantage,  if  it  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  business-men  have  over 
Government  officials,  namely  self-inter¬ 
est,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  individual 
for  his  own  success,  is  an  advantage 
in  the  nature  of  things  and  cannot  be 
criticised  any  more  than  a  proposition 
of  Euclid.  That  is  why  it  is  absurd  to 
talk  of  a  business  Cabinet,  if  business 
be  used  in  the  ordinary  sense.  You 
may  put  business-men  into  a  Cabinet 
or  into  any  Government  office,  but  they 
will  no  longer  be  business-men.  They 
will  be  State  officials,  quit  of  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  self-interest,  and  possibly  none 
the  worse  for  that.  Only  that  is  an¬ 
other  question.  The  point  is  that  Eng- 
lisli  business-men  cannot  defend  their 
scorn  of  educational  training  by  any 
proof  of  its  inefficiency  in  the  Govern 
ineiit  Service. 
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I  have  shown  that  their  scorn  of  a  supremacy  in  days  when  other  nations 
general  education  is  as  complete  as  it  were,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  strike; 
is  unjustiflable.  But  tliey  are  equally,  but  no  diligence  is  in  the  running  with 
or  almost  equally,  contemptuous  of  a  ability.  The  hare  outruns  the  tortoise, 
special  commercial  education.  They  —in  spite  of  the  proverb.  And  w’hat 
cannot,  in  short,  see  any  practical  our  business-men  have  to  recognize  is 
value  in  a  man  studying  beforehand  that  business  is  set  to  another  key. 
the  very  things  that  his  business  com-  The  note  of  successful  business  is  ti- 
pels  him  to  know  at  the  risk  of  failure,  nance.  It  is,  as  the  Americans  say. 
Education,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  not  the  Age  of  Distribution,  which  cannot 
our  forte;  in  every  branch  of  it  w'e  are  be  conducted  by  methods  of  the  Age 
behind  most  civilized  countries.  But  of  Production.  What  financier  will  ad- 
in  commercial  education  we  have  at-  mit  that  diligence  is  his  one  and  only 
tained  a  pre-eminent  position  in  the  quality?  Or  who  would  believe  him 
rear.  No  doubt  efforts  are  being  made  if  he  did  admit  it?  “I  know  nothing 
by  a  few'  enthusiasts;  we  have  got  so  about  the  account-books,”  said  a  finau- 
far  as  to  consider  it  not  impossible  that  cier  recently  in  cross-examination.  In- 
an  ability  to  speak  the  language  of  our  vited  to  explain  himself,  he  replied 
customers  is  no  deterrent  to  our  trade,  that  it  was  his  business  to  direct  the 
But  there  are  still  few  China  mer-  financial  operations  of  the  company; 
chants,  to  take  an  example,  who  would  he  w'as  not  a  ledger-clerk.  I  believe 
exchange  their  copper-plate  writing  that  the  cross-examiner  expressed  some 
treasure  for  a  clerk  who  could  speak  mild  surprise,  as  though  thinking, 
Chinese.  There  again  we  see  the  na-  “What  would  Dr.  Smiles  say  to  this?” 
tional  weakness.  Their  fathers,  who  We  know,  or  we  think  we  know,  what 
founded  the  business,  could  not  speak  Dr-  Smiles  would  say;  but  we  know,  or 
Chinese;  and  what  was  good  enough  we  ought  to  know,  that  ability  to  keep 
for  their  fathers  is  good  enough  for  accounts  is  not  necessarily  an  ability 
them.  And  yet  we  speak  slightingly  to  direct  financial  operations.  The 
of  the  Celestial  ancestor-worship,  and  abilities  may  occur  together;  it  is  prob- 
enviously  of  our  business-men.  who  ably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  frequent- 
stand  firm  against  new-fangled  no-  ly  have  occurred  together  that  we  are 
tlons,  whose  ofllce  is  their  impreg-  not  yet  entirely  Americaqized.  But  to 
nable  castle  as  much  as  the  ordinary  insist  that  no  man  can  have  the  greater 
Englishman’s  house  is,  who  still  talk  without  having  the  smaller  ability  is 
fondly  of  industry  and  method,— in  a  mistake  that  our  business-men  have 
short  of  business-habits.  continued  in  too  long.  And  if  they  are 

If  it  were  not  un-English  to  recog-  going  on  for  ever  to  make  possession 
nize  that  time  passes  and  will  continue  of  the  smaller  ability  the  sole  test  for 
to  pass,  we  might  be  brought  to  admit  arriving  at  the  owner  of  the  larger 
that  our  fathers’  business  virtues  are  ability,  we  shall  end  by  being  Celestial- 
out  of  date.  Industry  is  a  good  com-  Ized  or  in  being  taken  over  by  the 
petitor  against  Idleness:  it  may  have  Hottentots. 

sufficed  to  establishi  our  commercial  yemide. 

UacmlllaD’s  Ifagaslae. 
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After  having  been  plucked  for  his 
degree  at  Oxbridge,  Arthur  Pendennis 
took  coach  for  London,  to  see  his  uncle 
the  major.  The  novelist  tells  us  that 
he  stayed  at  an  hotel  close  to  his  rela¬ 
tive’s  lodgings.  Pearce’s  in  Bury  Street 
would  have  answered  this  description; 
but  that  resort  came  into  repute  at  a 
very  much  later  date,  and  while  it  re¬ 
mained  the  vogue  it  was  patronized 
almost  exclusively  by  a  special  set  of 
cricketing  youths  from  the  Isis.  The 
original  in  real  life  of  the  Pendennis 
caravansary  was  declared  by  the  nov¬ 
elist  himself  to  be  Ck>x’s  in  Jermyn 
Street.  At  that  historic  resort  Thack¬ 
eray  and  his  Cambridge  friends  often 
descended  after  keeping  the  university 
term;  but  never,  it  would  seem.  Tenny¬ 
son  in  person,  although  the  laureate’s 
special  friend,  “Old  Fitz’’  the  Suffolk 
'  squire,  the  George  Stavin  Venables 
who  sat  for  the  portrait  of  “Stunning” 
Warrington,  and  James  Spedding  of 
1  the  Times  were  among  the  frequenters 

I  of  Cox’s  during  the  flrst  half  of  the 

Victorian  epoch. 

The  literary  habituf^s  of  the  place 
often  thought  themselves  neglected 
for  political  customers  of  well-known 
names.  A  middle-aged  gentleman, 

1  with  drab-colored  hair,  rasping  voice, 

and  pertinacious  manner,  has  hurried 
up  from  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
Indeed  to  dine,  but,  in  his  own  words, 
“to  get  a  snack”  in  the  intervals  of  a 
debate  to  which  he  must  return:  this 
is  Joseph  Hume,  who  began  life  as  an 
army  doctor;  and  before  it  ended  he 
had  helped  to  found  the  Radical  school, 
tional  accounts.  With  Joseph  Hume, 
a  generation  or  two  ago,  there  often 
dined  at  Cox’s  a  younger  man,  who 
used  the  hotel  dowj  to  the  date  of  his 
and  to  reform  the  keeping  of  the  na- 


death  on  the  eve  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury:  this  was  the  future  M.  P.  for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Joseph  Cowen, 
who,  with  the  dress  of  a  mechanic  and 
the  lisp  of  an  Oxford  don,  united  fhe 
gifts  of  ail  orator  and  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  democratic  patriotism  all  the 
world  over,  from  the  stately  Mazzini 
to  the  diminutive  Louis  Blanc. 

Not  far  from  the  Jermyn  Street 
house-of-call,  at  Fenton’s  in  St. 
James’s  or  at  Morley’s  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  during  the  same  period  habit¬ 
ually  stayed  David  Urquhart;  to-day 
his  bust  in  the  most  fashionable  of 
London  hammams  reminds  a  genera¬ 
tion  which  has  forgotten  his  political 
work  that  the  anti-Palmerstonian  Rus- 
sophobist  was  the  first  to  acclimatize 
in  England  the  Turkish  bath.  Urqu- 
hart’s  extreme  views  did  not  prevent 
his  being  a  political  teacher  and,  to 
the  north  of  the  Trent,  a  political  force 
among  the  working-classes.  The  Urqu¬ 
hart  of  fiction  has  been  presented  as  a 
man  whose  dusky  ccuntenance  and  jet- 
black  eyes  made  him  an  ideal  champion 
of  the  Turk;  the  Urquhart  of  fact  was 
the  blondest  and  fairest  man  of  his 
time,  having  throughout  life  the  lint- 
white  hair  of  a  child  and  the  pinky, 
delicate  complexion  of  a  girl  in  her 
teens.  At  Cox’s,  too,  in  the  later  six¬ 
ties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  a  man,  with  a  white  waistcoat 
the  size  of  a  ship’s  sail,  held  a  daily 
levee  of  his  supporters;  the  talk  was 
concerned  with  a  certain  dispossessed 
baronet  re-entering  upon  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  estates  of  his  family.  It  was  the 
Sir  Roger  Tichborne  of  the  period,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  been  identified  with  tlu' 
Wapplng  butcher.  The  next  time  I 
chanced  to  see  him  the  unhappy  noble¬ 
man— his  frame  sadly  shrunken,  his 
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brow  sadly  overcast— was  picking  oak¬ 
um  in  Dartmoor  Prison. 

Divring  the  period  covered  by  this 
reminiscence,  the  old  hotels  in  Covent 
Garden— the  Tavistock,  Chinn’s,  and 
Evans’s— had  the  appearance  less  of 
taverns  than  of  private  houses  filled 
with  good  company.  At  one  of  these 
places  were  sure,  during  the  session, 
to  be  found  the  leaders  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  Bar:  among  them  the  then 
Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  countless 
provincial  magnates  thoroughly  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  run  up  to  town  on  their  pro¬ 
vincial  business,  as  well  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  varying,  by  pleasant  evenings 
round  the  highly  polished  tables  in 
these  cosy  haunts,  their  daily  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  committee-rooms  of  St. 
Stephen’s.  Here  every  one  knew  his 
neighbor;  the  life  was  that  of  a  pleas¬ 
ant  family  party.  About  the  same 
date,  at  a  London  inn  not  far  from 
those  already  mentioned,  was  going  on 
a  sort  of  social  existence  now  equally 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

At  a  tavern  just  out  of  Regent  Street, 
a  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  bronzed 
and  hardened  by  travel,  toll,  and 
trouble,  was  comparing  literary  prices 
in  the  present  and  the  past,  much  in 
favor  of  the  latter:  this  was  Captain 
Mayne  Reid,  the  great  writer  for  the 
boys  of  the  last  generation,  who  in  the 
early  eighties  was  still  to  be  met  with 
in  his  London  haunts.  At  Stone’s  Ho¬ 
tel  in  Panton  Street  might  then  often 
be  seen  in  the  coffee-room  an  elderly 
gentleman  remarkable  for  his  Intellec¬ 
tual  and  extraordinarily  handsome 
head.  This  was  Horace,  the  last  survi¬ 
vor  of  the  Mayhew  brothers;  he  it  was 
who,  in  that  very  room  some  years  be¬ 
fore,  had  said  to  Douglas  Jerrold  as  the 
friends  were  going  home  one  night, 
“Why,  Jerrold,  you  never  wear  a  great¬ 
coat.”  “No,”  came  the  punning  reply, 
then  thought  so  clever — “no,  I  never 
was.” 

National  monuments  though  they 


were,  most  inns  of  this  kind  have 
now  disappeared.  Some,  Indeed,  the 
bicyclist  has  been  instrumental  in 
preserving  or  reviving.  In  the  Cinque 
Ports  district,  at  Deal,  hard  by 
\Valmer,  where  then  lived  the  war¬ 
den,  I  have  taken  mine  ease  in  the 
inn  at  which  the  Minister  William 
Pitt,  with  his  friend  Dundas,  in  1800 
passed  the  night.  As  the  two  guests 
were  driving  off  in  the  morning  a 
passer-by.  recognizing  them,  said, 
“Landlord,  you’ve  had  great  company 
here.”  Quoth  mine  host,  “All  I  know* 
is  they  drank  six  bottles  of  my  best 
port  last  night.  That’s  what  I  call 
customers.”  I 

■While  these  lines  are  being  written 
the  last  of  the  bid-world  Dublin  hotels. 
Morrison’s,  is  yielding  its  place  to  an 
insurance  office;  here,  on  13th  October, 
1881,  was  arrested  C.  S.  Parnell,  to  be 
kept  at  Kllmainham  till  the  next  May. 
Not  far  from  Morrison’s  stood  a  still 
more  typical  Celtic  hostelry— Mack- 
ens’s.  Reaching  this  some  time  in 
1863  for  the  first  time,  I  was  about  to 
sit  down  in  the  coffee-room,  but  saw 
no  chair;  only  scattered  fragments  of 
upholstery.  An  alert  waiter  quickly 
hurried  off  to  supply  my  want,  apolo¬ 
getically  murmuring  as  he  went, 
“Faith,  sir,  the  glntlemen  were  a  little 
merry  last  night,  and  they  had  no 
shillalahs  handy.” 

Old  London  dies  hard;  the  longest- 
lived  part  of  it  is  its  inn  system.  Till 
the  very  eve  of  the  twentieth  century 
Chaucer’s  “Tabard”  was  an  ancient 
monument  nearly  as  well  preserved  as 
the  “White  Hart,”  at  which  Sam  Wel¬ 
ler  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Pickwick. 
The  “Saracen’s  Head”  in  Holborn,  the 
London  house-of-call  of  Mr.  Wackford 
Squeers.  survived  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  following  the  novelist’s  death 
in  1870. 

The  vitality,  not  only  in  London  but 
throughout  the  kingdom,  of  the  inns 
favored  by  Dickens  is  equalled  only 
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by  that  of  Dickens  bluiself.  You  can 
still  occupy,  at  Rochester,  the  very 
rooms  once  allotted  to  the  Pickwick 
Club.  At  Lancaster  and  at  Monmouth 
may  yet  be  found  the  solid  mahogany 
furniture  described  in  the  tavern 
scenes  in  the  Seven  Poor  Travellers  and 
in  other  Christmas  numbers.  The  ho¬ 
tel  haunts  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
in  suburban  London  remain  in  most  of 
their  details  pretty  well  what  they 
were  when,  after  having  seen  the  new 
number  of  All  the  Year  Round  to  press, 
the  editor  started  with  his  friend  and 
right-hand  man,  Harry  Wills,  for  the 
“Spaniards”  at  Highgate  or  “Jack 
Straw’s  Castle”  at  Hampstead.  On 
these  jaunts  the  novelist’s  more  fre¬ 
quent  companion,  during  the  busiest 
years  of  his  life,  was  his  future  biog¬ 
rapher,  John  Forster,  so  often  referred 
to  as  the  “harbitrary  gent.”  In  the 
coffee-room  at  the  Hampstead  inn  oc¬ 
curred,  indeed,  the  incident  which  se¬ 
cured  Forster  from  Dickens  the  well- 
known  nickname.  An  acquaintance 
bad  inquired  of  Dickens  the  number 
of  his  children,  and  before  the  parent 
had  fully  answered  the  question  For¬ 
ster  interposed  with  the  usual  correc¬ 
tion.  “My  dear  Forster,”  comically 
appealed  Dickens,  “allow  me  to  know 
tae  number  of  my  own  offspring.” 

The  favorite  resorts  of  Thackeray 
were  all  in  southern  London.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fifties  two  tall  lumbering  fig¬ 
ures  overtopped  the  Hyde  Park  morn¬ 
ing  loungers  towards  the  season’s 
wane,  and  later  in  the  day,  still  walk¬ 
ing  together,  used  to  enter  the  low, 
little  thatched  building,  not  far  to  the 
left  of  the  Richmond  “Star  and  Gar¬ 
ter,”  known  as  the  Rose  Cottage  Inn: 
the  place  mentioned  in  at  least  one  of 
the  “Roundabout  Papers”  Itself  wit¬ 
nessed  the  compos!  c’on  of  many  of  the 
essays  forming  that  series.  As  for  the 
Richmond  “Star  and  Garter,”  in  the 
oldest  part  of  the  building  now  stand¬ 
ing  are  two  rooms  peopled  by  memo¬ 


ries  of  a  literary  interest  which  yet 
lives.  In  one  of  these  was  given,  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  of  1880,  a  dinner  tp  the 
then  newly  appointed  Governor  of  Ma¬ 
dras,  Sir  M.  E,  Grant-Duff.  In  that 
same  apartment  some  six-and-forty 
years  earlier  had  dined,  without  any 
companion,  another  gentleman  of  un¬ 
impressive  and  plebeian  appearance,  al¬ 
so  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the 
East.  Sitting  over  his  solitary  glass  of 
claret,  this  gentleman  amused  himself 
by  piling  the  wine-glasses  and  decan¬ 
ters  within  his  reach  one  upon  another 
till  he  had  reared  a  crystal  pyramid  of 
some  height;  and  he  was  crowning  the 
structure  with  some  other  article,  when 
suddenly  the  crash  came,  and  the 
guest  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
litter  of  glass  splinters.  The  customer 
sighed:  the  waiter,  evidently  familiar 
with  the  proceeding,  brought  the  bill 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  surprise, 
quietly  as  if  the  crash  of  glass  were 
not  a  bit  more  out  of  the  common  than 
the  ringing  of  the  bell.  Nor,  indeed, 
was  it.  It  was  the  little  custom  of  a 
great  man  after  dinner— the  common¬ 
looking  gentleman  who  took  his  pleas¬ 
ure  thus  oddly.  He  happened  to  be 
Thomas  Babington,  Lord  Macaulay. 
In  18.34  he  had  just  been  appointed  le¬ 
gal  adviser  to  the  Supreme  Council  of 
India;  and  he  was  then  preparing  to 
bid  a  long  adieu  to  whitebait. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  twen¬ 
tieth  century  are  disappearing  the  last 
traces  of  the  Identity  of  a  Metropoli¬ 
tan  inn  which  is  Itself  a  part  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history.  At  the  London  Tavern 
in  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Old  East  India  Company 
used  to  hold  their  weekly  dinners;  here 
Dundas,  who  had  a  seat  on  the  board, 
once  induced  his  friend  and  patron. 
William  Pitt,  to  be  of  the  party;  else¬ 
where,  beneath  the  same  roof,  George 
IV.,  when  Regent,  used  to  meet  his 
particular  friends  of  both  sexes  at  so¬ 
cial  evenings,  whose  chief  amuse- 
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luents  were  the  card-table  and  the 
dance;  the  part  of  the  building  mem¬ 
orable  because  of  these  royal  associa¬ 
tions  became  at  a  later  date  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  missionary  Wesleyanism. 

The  twentieth  century  successor  of 
this  historic  inn,  uiodernized  to  date, 
sweetene<i,  lightened,  and  generally 
smartened,  preserves  the  modish  cachet 
of  its  ancestors: 

My  name  is  John  Collins,  head-waiter 
at  Limmer’s, 

Corner  of  Conduit  Street,  Hanover 
Square; 

My  chief  occupation  is  filling  up  brim¬ 
mers 

For  dashing  young  gentlemen  laden 
with  care. 

The  social  life  of  tliat  unique  hostelry 
has  been  written  by  one  who  knew  it 
and  its  patrons  well:  my  ancient  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Mr.  Frank  Lawley.  The 
descendants  of  the  eighteenth  century 
“bloods”  had  not  quite  died  out  when 
my  London  course  began.  The  pa¬ 
trons  of  Limmer’s  then  resembled  a 
family  party  in  a  fast  country-house; 
they  called  each  other  by  their  Chris¬ 
tian  names,  and  they  ignored  on  prin¬ 
ciple  the  conventional  distinction  be¬ 
tween  night  and  day.  One  of  these 
gentlemen,  I  remember,  bad  distin¬ 
guished  himself  years  earlier  in  the 
Crimea,  and  was  now  literally  taking 
his  ease  in  his  inn.  He  generally  got 
up  in  time  enough  to  dress  for  dinner; 
and  he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
for  five-and-twenty  years  he  had  found 
no  occasion  to  wear  morning-clothes. 
It  may  have  been  the  force  of  older 
habit  mechanically  operating  on  him; 
but  so  surely  as  this  ex-oflScer  of  Hus¬ 
sars  went  to  dine  cut  of  the  hotel,  be¬ 
fore  crossing  into  Bond  Street  he  in¬ 
variably  took  his  geld  watch  and  chain 
from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  the 
first  policeman  he  met  to  take  charge 
of,  with  the  remark  that  it  would  be 
safer  In  the  constable’s  pocket  than  in 
his  own. 


To  all  the  hotels  in  this  quarter  of 
the  town  cling  memories,  sometimes  of 
a  tragi-comlc  kind.  Long’s,  in  Bond 
Street,  had  been,  I  suppose,  for  half  a 
century  a  fast  and  fashionable  haunt 
in  the  late  sixties;  it  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  ill-starred  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  who  on  one  occasion  rather 
sadly  said  to  me,  “When  I  die,  as  I  ex¬ 
pect  soon  to  do,  you  will  be  able  to 
write  on  my  tombstone.  ‘He  brought 
down  the  price  of  brandies-and-sodas 
at  Long’s.’  ”  In  the  next  June  I  met 
Lord  Hastings  on  Ascot  Heath,  look¬ 
ing  terribly  ill,  and  driven  about  in  a 
little  basket-carriage  by  his  beautiful 
wife.  He  had  Just  been  making  a  bet 
with  a  hulking  book-maker  and  the 
fellow,  as  he  entered  the  wager,  with 
an  air  of  contemptuous  familiarity 
whispered  into  the  ear  of  his  noble 
customer,  “Mind,  my  lord,  I  shall  ex¬ 
pect  this  bet  to  be  paid.”  A  month  or 
two  later  the  Fleet  Street  newsboys 
were  calling  out,  “Melancholy  Death 
of  the  Marquis  of  ’Astings.”  I  had 
started  literary  work  in  London;  and 
the  editor  of  a  morning  paper,  the 
Statulard,  was  instructing  me  to  write 
a  leader  about  the  weak-faced,  not 
unamiable  peer  who,  since  and  includ¬ 
ing  his  Eton  days,  had  been  furiously 
driving  for  the  precipice. 

From  the  inn  as  a  memorial  of  past 
fashion,  one  turns  to  the  inn  as  the 
asylum  of  fallen  dynasties.  Gaunt 
worn,  terribly  thin,  deathly  pale;  a 
look  about  the  drooping  eye  and  the 
still  waxed  but  limp  mustache  sugges¬ 
tive  of  having  been  out  of  bed  for 
days  and  nights  together:  such  is  the 
writer’s  recollection  of  Napoleon  HI., 
then  fresh  from  his  confinement  at 
Wilhelmshdhe,  staying  for  a  day  or 
two  at  Clarldge’s  in  Brook  Street  be¬ 
fore  he  joined  the  Empress  at  Ohisle- 
hurst.  'The  fallen  Csesar  had  noticed 
roc  as  a  child,  and  had  received  kind¬ 
ness,  which  he  never  forgot,  from 
some  of  my  name.  Directly  he  saw 
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my  card  at  the  hotel  he  insisted  on  my 
coming  up  to  his  room;  he  inquired  af¬ 
ter  relatives  who  had  been  dead  for 
twenty  years  as  if  he  had  met  them  at 
dinner  the  day  before  yesterday.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  later  at  the  same  hotel  my 
respects  were  paid  to  the  late  Emper¬ 
or  of  Brazil.  That  potentate  had  been 
travelling  in  the  Midlands,  and  had 
just  paid  a  surprise- visit  to  Chatsworth 
in  the  absence  of  its  owner,  the  late 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Brazilian 
monarch,  always  an  inconveniently 
early  riser,  had  reached  the  place 
shortly  after  daybreak,  and  only  a 
sleepy  housekeeper,  after  some  wait¬ 
ing.  responded  to  the  knock.  The  at¬ 
tempt  at  conversation  that  followed 
was  necessarily  unintelligible  to  the 
pair.  Presently  a  groom  of  the  cham¬ 
bers,  as  the  Emperor  supposed,  in 
plain  clothes,  appeared.  To  the  im¬ 
perial  relief,  he  addressed  the  visitor 
in  French;  the  sovereign  continued  the 
talk  in  Italian,  and  the  supposed 
major-domo  showed  himself  a  master 
of  the  tongue;  the  Emperor  changed 
his  speech  to  the  Neapolitan  dialect, 
and  then  conversed  in  a  variety  of 
that  dialect  used  only  in  a  particular 
quarter  of  Naples,  but  the  ducal  lackey 
seemed  more  at  home  than  ever.  Be¬ 
fore  the  imperial  caller  signed  his 
name  in  the  Chatsworth  visiting-book 
he  asked  the  housekeeper  whether  all 
the  duke’s  servants  passed  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination  in  modern  languages. 
The  pangloss,  whom  the  Brazilian  po¬ 
tentate  took  for  a  menial,  turned  out 
to  be  Sir  James  Lacaita,  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  most  accomplished  lin¬ 
guist  of  his  day,  who  had  obliged  his 
old  friend  the  duke  by  coming  down 
to  Chatsworth  to  examine  some  manu¬ 
scripts  of  which  the  united  science  of 
European  academies  could  make  noth¬ 
ing. 

During  my  acquaintance  with  him— 
never  at  Claridge’s,  but  in  the  same 
quarter  at  Brown’s  in  Dover  Street- 


used  to  put  up  the  most  amusing,  per¬ 
haps  the  cleverest.  Oriental  that  ever 
wasted  his  time  and  money  in  a  fash¬ 
ionable  quarter  on  a  hopeless  cause. 
Than  the  entoura{ie  of  Ismail  Pasha, 
ex-Khedive  of  Egypt,  modern  history 
records  no  body  of  followers  more 
prompt  to  plunder  their  chief.  Ismail 
was  the  most  easily  deceived  and  by 
no  means  the  least  kindly  of  Eastern 
intriguers;  he  carried  about  such 
wealth  as  he  had  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  his  deposition,  in  the  shape 
of  plate,  jewels,  and  precious  stones. 
So  long  as  there  remained  an  available 
pennyworth  of  these  possessions,  he 
was  attended  by  a  motley  and  ever¬ 
growing  suite,  who  bade  him  “be  of 
good  cheer,”  for  was  not  each  one  of 
them  making  interest  with  the  Courts 
and  Cabinets  of  the  world  to  secure 
that  his  patron  should  soon  come  by 
his  own  again?  In  this  way  and  on 
these  pretences  endless  were  the  sums 
spent  on  entertainments  at  Brown’s 
Hotel,  on  presents  of  jewelry,  on  cash 
payments,  or  what  were  euphemistical¬ 
ly  called  retainers,  that  poor  Ismail 
was  induced  to  pay. 

On  the  old  coach-road  from  I»ndou, 
leading  by  Bath  and  Wells  to  the  west 
of  England,  still  stands,  wearing  its 
old  name,  Piper’s  Inn.  A  long,  low, 
half-thatched,  half-tiled  building,  it  is 
to-day  merely  a  pot-house;  but  the 
place  still  keeps  the  fine  mahogany 
and  oak  furniture  which  In  pre-railway 
days  made  it  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  countryside.  If  Its  name  does 
not  occur  In  his  novels.  Fielding  often 
mentioned  It  in  his  letters;  here  Squire 
Western  always  put  up  when  taking 
his  daughter  Sophia  to  Bath;  and  in 
one  of  the  upstair  sitting-rooms  may 
still  be  seen  the  table  at  which  Mr. 
Western  shocked  the  refined  ears  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Blifil,  by  launching  in 
his  broadest  “Zomerzetzhire”  and  in 
his  coarsest  patrAs  his  Invectives 
against  Hanover  rats  and  everything 
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connected  with  the  upstart  dynasty  of 
the  Georges.  Into  that  broad,  now 
rather  grass-grown,  but  still  well- 
paved  stable-yard,  some  two  centuries 
before  Mr.  All  worthy  and  Tom  Jones, 
rode  another  Somersetshire  squire, 
John  Pym,  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party  in  the  Long  Parliament,  on  his 
way  up  to  London,  to  organize  at  St. 
Stephen’s  resistance  to  royal  absolu¬ 
tism.  Bullers,  Strangways,  Trevel¬ 
yans,  Luttrells,  Carews,  Vivians,  and 
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other  M.  P.’s  bearing  western  names 
of  note,  from  the  seventeenth  continu¬ 
ously  into  the  railway  epoch  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  all  broke  at  Pi¬ 
per’s  Inn  their  London  ward  Journey 
from  the  farthest  west  Botham’s  on 
Salt  Hill,  near  Eton,  is  another  place 
of  the  same  sort  as  Piper’s  Inn.  Both 
places,  thanks  to  the  touring  bicyclist, 
have  tasted  something  like  a  revival 
of  their  earlier  prosperity. 

T.  E.  8.  Escott. 


A  REVERIE  OF  THE  EAST. 

(Delhi,  January,  1903.) 

Under  the  stars’  divining  gaze. 

On  holy  ground  she  watch’d  apart; 

A  little  while  she  let  her  heart 
Live  in  the  long  forgotten  days. 

Ah!  then  not  yet  from  over  the  waves 
With  clash  of  steel  and  throb  of  drum, 

The  alien’s  armM  feet  had  come. 

Spoiling  the  peace  of  her  silent  graves. 

She  pass’d  within  the  fallen  shrine. 

Old  as  her  ancient  royal  race— 

Lords  of  the  forest,  kings  of  the  chase — 

And  call’d  on  her  gods  to  send  a  sign. 

The  darkness  stirr’d  with  the  dawning  sun; 

The  splendor  grew  more  near,  more  near; 

And  day  brought  in  the  risen  year. 

And  the  lights  of  East  and  West  were  one. 

O  love  that  counts  the  past  undone! 

O  faith  that  conquers  pride  and  fear! 

And  day  brought  in  the  new-born  year, 

.\nd  East  and  West  were  Join’d  in  one. 

Owen  Seaman. 


Paneb. 
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THE  TRADITIONAL  SAYINGS  OF  CHRIST. 


The  traditional  sayings  of  Christ— 
sayings,  we  mean,  outside  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament  to  whose  au¬ 
thenticity  some  credence  is  given  by 
the  learned— are  very  few.  The  late 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Westcott,  at 
the  end  of  his  “Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Gospels”  published  a  list 
of  as  many  as  appeared  to  him  to  con¬ 
tain  “true  and  original  traits  of  the 
Lord’s  teaching,  and  as  such  to  be  in¬ 
vested  with  the  greatest  interest.” 
Several  other  striking  sentences  were 
found  some  years  ago  on  a  single  sheet 
of  papyrus  on  the  site  of  what  was 
once  the  town  of  Oxyrrhynchus,  in 
Egypt.  These  also,  our  readers  may 
remember,  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  scholars.  Both  sets  of  phrases 
are  disjointed,  some  only  partly  deciph¬ 
erable,  others,  to  our  mind,  incompre¬ 
hensible.  Others  again  seem  to  us  to 
bear  In  a  atljlking  manner  upon  one  of 
the  great  nflgious  questions  of  to-day, 
— i.e.,  the  attitude  of  Christ  towards  the 
individual  conscience,  and  by  infer¬ 
ence,  His  attitude  towards  those  who 
find  themselves  unable  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  things  which  per¬ 
tain,  to  religious  peace.  The  doubt  of 
the  twentieth  century  and  the  unbelief 
of  the  first  are  such  very  different 
things  that  to  compare  them  is  nearly 
impossible.  There  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  instances  in  the  Gospel  of 
religious  men  who  were  apparently  by 
their  owu  honest  minds,  apart  from 
any  indifference,  any  sense  of  scorn, 
or  any  preference  for  the  darkness 
which  covers  evil  deeds,  compelled  to 
admit  that  they  did  not  believe.  St. 
Thomas  was  one;  the  man  who  gave 
a  voice  to  all  religious-minded  doubters 
from  then  till  now,  who  “cried  out  and 
said  with  tears.  Lord,  I  believe;  help 
thou  mine  unbelief,"  was  another. 
Probably  St.  James  may  have  been  a 


third.  He  is  generally  considered  to 
have  counted  among  the  “brethren" 
who  did  not  believe,  and  to  have  been 
converted  after  the  Resurrection  by 
our  Lord  Himself.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  in  his  Epistle— supposing,  as 
many  scholars  suppose,  that  he  wrote 
the  letter  which  bears  his  name— he 
puts  faith  in  a  less  important  light 
than  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  Towards  all  these  men  Christ’s 
attitude  is  benignant.  To  James  He 
grants  a  revelation.  The  "unbelief’  of 
the  father  who  prayed  for  his  son  is 
“helped"  by  his  son’s  restoration  to 
health.  Thomas  receives  a  proof,  and, 
as  we  read  the  narrative,  no  rebuke 
whatever  for  his  mistaken  opinion. 
“Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen 
and  yet  have  believed”  is  a  statement 
of  a  self-evident  fact  which  must  sure¬ 
ly  be  acquiesced  in  by  sceptic  and 
Christian  alike.  It  only  comes  to  this: 
“How  happy  are  those  people  who 
without  asking  for  evidence  are  able 
to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  If  any  other  suggestion  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  words,  it  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  suggestion  of  sympathy  for  a  man 
who  has  been  unable  to  accept  the  con¬ 
solation  of  faith. 

But  to  turn  from  the  Gospels  to  the 
traditional  sayings.  The  first  upon  Dr. 
Westcott’s  list  unreservedly  states  that 
conscience,  and  not  doctrine,  is  the 
final  test  by  which  every  man  must 
stand  or  fall.  The  saying  as  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  is  set  in  a  fragment  of 
narrative:— “On  the  same  day  having 
seen  one  working  on  the  Sabbath,  He 
said  to  him,  ‘O  man,  if  indeed  thou 
knowest  what  thou  doest  thou  art 
blessed;  but  if  thou  knowest  not  thou 
art  cursed,  and  art  a  transgressor  of 
the  law.’  ”  The  man  at  work  was  re¬ 
fusing  to  conform  to  the  authority  of 
what  was  considered  in  his  day  re- 
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vealed  religion.  The  Disciples  who  saw 
him  were  probably  shocked  at  what 
seemed  to  them  bis  act  of  profanation; 
but  whether  he  was  blameworthy  or 
Innocent  was,  according  to  our  Lord,  a 
matter  which  depended  entirely  upon 
his  convictions.  Regard  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath  involved  faith.  It  is  no  part  of 
instinctive  morality  to  stop  work  on  a 
particular  day  of  the  week.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  one  of  revelation,  not  of  in¬ 
tuition.  This  saying  of  Christ’s!  if  it 
is  His— we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Westcott’s  book  for  the  evidence— 
is  somewhat  more  comprehensive  than 
any  sentence  of  the  kind  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  not  out  of  keeping  with 
the  words  recorded  by  St.  Luke:  “He 
that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things 
worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with 
few  stripes.’’  Again,  the  true  intent  of 
this  verse  has,  perhaps,  some  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  Romans  xiv.  5-6, 
where  a  similar  thought  is  apparently 
meant  to  be  conveyed.  “One  man  es- 
teemeth  one  day  above  another:  an¬ 
other  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind.  He  that  regardeth  the  day, 
regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord;  and  he  that 
regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he 
doth  not  regard  it.’’  In  fact,  what 
makes  the  man  a  sinner  in  such  cases 
as  that  under  consideration  is  not  the 
act  but  the  violation  of  the  conscience. 

Christ’s  blessings  pronounced  upon 
spiritual  hunger  and  thirst.  His  exhor¬ 
tations  to  ask  and  to  knock.  His  words 
to  the  lawyer  who  desired  to  be  as¬ 
sured  of  eternal  life  and  was  told  to 
continue  in  his  present  course  of  well¬ 
doing  and  he  should  live,— all  point  to¬ 
wards  sympathy  with  the  spiritually 
dissatisfied;  and  once  more  tradition 
confirms  the  attitude  of  our  Lord  in 
the  Gospels.  “Jesus  salth,  I  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  world,  and  in  the  fiesh 
was  I  seen  of  them.  I  found  all  men 
drunken,  and  no  man  found  I  athirst 


among  them.  My  soul  grleveth  over 
the  sons  of  men  because  they  are  blind 
in  their  hearts.”  These  possible  words 
of  Christ  would  seem  to  declare  a  state 
of  uncertainty  to  be  more  hopeful  than 
one  of  thoughtlessness.  The  orthodox 
faith  of  the  Pharisees  of  His  day  had 
been  turned  by  ceremonial  and  indif¬ 
ference  into  a  dead  self-satisfaction, 
out  of  which  the  scourge  of  doubt  had 
no  longer  power  to  revive  them.  Per¬ 
haps  the  same  suggestion  is  contained 
in  another  of  these  sayings — one  which 
has  a  .haunting  fascination,  but  of 
whose  meaning  we  feel  by  no  means 
sure— “They  that  wonder  shall  reign, 
and  they  that  reign  shall  rest.”  Other 
w’ords  but  partially  decipherable— 
found  in  the  Egyptian  papyrus— seem 
to  assert  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  Is 
often  near  to  those  who  imagine  them¬ 
selves  to  be  alone,  and  is  poured  out 
through  many  channels,  not  necessa¬ 
rily  religious.  “Jesus  saith  where  there 
are  .  .  .  and  there  is  one  alone  ...  I 
am  with  him.  Raise  the  stone,  and 
thou  Shalt  find  me;  cleave  the  wood, 
and  there  am  I.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  though 
the  Apostles  died  in  faith,  they  by  no 
means  lived  their  whole  lives  in  it. 
The  friends  whom  Christ  chose  and 
whom  He  called  the  salt  of  the  earth 
withstood  Him,  misunderstood  Him, 
denied,  doubted,  and  deserted  Him. 
But  it  may  be  asked,— Why,  from  the 
point  of  view  you  have  been  setting 
forth,  is  It  then  better  to  believe  than 
to  doubt?  That  question,  which  IckAs 
at  first  sight  so  reasonable.  Is  in  real¬ 
ity  absurd.  As  well  ask  why  is  It  bet¬ 
ter  to  feel  safe  than  to  feel  apprehen¬ 
sive,  to  feel  of  some  Importance  than 
to  feel  of  unutterable  insignificance,  to 
believe  ourselves  part  of  a  divine  order 
of  things  than  to  believe  we  are  grains 
of  dust  in  a  whirlwind  of  chance,  to 
expect  to  go  through  death  to  a  fuller 
life  than  through  our  last  agony  to  “the 
shapeless,  scopeless,  blank  abyss,  the 
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utter  nothingness  from  which  we  it  exercises  two  minds  upon  the  most 


came."  Reiigious  assurance  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  strength,  which  those  who  go 
without,  if  indeed  they  are  to  blame, 
surely  expiate  their  fault  by  their  loss 
here.  Perhaps  it  was  to  them  that  the 
last  traditional  words  we  shall  quote 
were  addressed.  “They  who  wish  to  ' 
see  me  and  to  lay  hold  on  my  Kingdom 
must  receive  me  by  affliction  and  suf¬ 
fering."  The  doubters  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  are  not,  of  course,  those  who 
desire  to  convict  their  neighbors  of  an 
ill-considered  faith.  Theological  argu¬ 
ment  is  not  an  ignoble  pastime,  in  that 
Tte 


important  of  all  questions,  but  it  has 
not  much  to  do  with  religion.  We  speak 
of  the  men  who  desire  not  intellectual 
victory  but  intellectual  defeat;  who 
want  to  find  spiritual  truth,  not  to  chop 
polemical  logic;  whose  greatest  dread 
is  that  they  should  hear  in  their  hearts 
at  the  last  the  terrible  sentence,  “Thou 
hast  Judged  rightly";  and  whose  great¬ 
est  hope  is  to  be  put  in  the  end  to  in¬ 
tellectual  confusion  by  the  stem  words 
which  brought  new  life  to  the  doubters 
upon  the  Emmaus  road:— “O  fools,  and 
slow  of  heart  to  believe." 


SONGS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE. 


They  are  a  relief  from  ^literature— 
these  fresh  draughts  from  the  sources 
of  feeling  and  sentiment;  as  we  read 
in  an  age  of  polish  and  criticism  the 
first  lines  of  written  verse  of  a  nation. 
—Emerson. 

For  centuries  a  wealth  of  national 
epic  and  song  has  been  accumulating 
and  circulating  orally  amongst  the 
Russian  peasantry.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  railway  communication,  the 
increased  centralization  of  town  life, 
and  the  spread  of  the  reading  and 
writing  routine  of  school  instruction, 
this  national  poetry  will  perhaps  share 
the  fate  of  that  of  other  countries  and 
cease  to  be.  At  present  there  is,  for¬ 
tunately,  little  sign  of  its  decay.  In 
the  remote  agricultural  governments 
which  compose  the  bulk  of  the  spa¬ 
cious  Russian  Empire  the  truth  of  the 
national  proverb.  “Wherever  there  is  a 
Slav  there  is  also  a  song,”  finds  ample 
confirmation.  So  excellent,  too,  are 
the  performances  of  these  untutored 
singers  that  they  themselves  are  no 
mean  critics.  They  listen  to  the  musi¬ 
cal  liturgy  in  their  churches  much  as 


the  better  classes  follow  their  opera; 
and  they  have  been  known  to  absent 
themselves  in  a  body  from  a  village 
church  where  the  singing  was  bad,  ob¬ 
serving  that  “they  do  not  like  goat 
chanting.” 

The  Russian  national  songs  may  be 
conveniently  classed  under  three  head¬ 
ings:  1st,  the  metrical  romances  and 
epic  ballads,  known  as  the  buUini,  lit¬ 
erally  songs  of  “what  has  been,"  i.e., 
the  story  of  something  which  has  act¬ 
ually  happened;  2nd,  the  horovodi,  or 
choral  songs  to  be  heard  all  over  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  of  a  type  not  met  with  else¬ 
where  in  Europe;  3rd,  the  solo  lyrics 
or  piessni,  which,  unlike  the  builini, 
have  no  historical  basis,  but  emanate 
simply  from  the  daily  round  of  poverty 
and  necessity,  of  hopes  and  fears  close¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  domestic  life  of 
the  singers. 

Few  nations  are  found  to  be  wholly 
devoid  of  national  epics.  They  have 
usuall}’  taken  a  written  form  very 
early  in  their  country’s  history.  In 
Western  Europe  the  transcription  was 
already  accomplished  during  the  mid- 
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die  ages.  Thus  the  national  epics  of 
the  West  are  known  to  the  modern 
world  in  written  form  only,  their 
strains  having  long  since  faded  from 
the  memory  of  the  people.  The  builini, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  collected 
fur  the  first  time  by  Russian  philolo¬ 
gists  and  musicians  during  the  last 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  Exception  must 
be  made  of  the  eleventh-century  builini 
of  “Prince  Igor.”  ‘  But  “Prince  Igor” 
is  decidedly  the  work  of  one  person 
alone,  and  therefore  lies  beyond  the 
category  of  the  anonymous  songs  of 
the  people.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  opening 
lines  of  this  poem,  its  author  announces 
his  intention  of  singing  “in  the  present 
style  of  the  builini'’  and  as  “Prince 
Igor"  bears  internal  evidence  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  written  during  the  actual  life¬ 
time  of  its  hero,  it  is  conclusive  that 
the  builini  were  in  vogue  upwards  of 
a  thousand  years  ago.  Collectors  have 
grouped  the  most  important  of  them 
into  five  cycles.  The  heroes  of  the  first 
are  of  a  mythical  nature;  giants  who 
cull  at  will  assume  the  shape  of  ani¬ 
mals,  birds  or  reptiles.  Yet,  underly¬ 
ing  all  their  supernatural  deeds  and 
colossal  strength,  these  beings  exhibit 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  peasant 
singer  himself.  They  plough  and  dig 
and  delve;  they  brew  kvass  and  pivo, 
the  native  beer,  and  steam  themselves 
in  the  public  vapor  baths,  to  this  day 
so  popular  amongst  the  Russian  peas¬ 
antry.  In  their  forests  they  hunt  the 
marten  and  the  sable,  and  in  their 
rivers  they  catch  salmon  and  sturgeon. 
One  of  these  songs  relates  of  “Volga 
Vseslavltch  the  Enchanter,”  and  told 
as  near  as  may  be  in  English  prose,  it 
begins  thus: 

The  red  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  slop¬ 
ing  hills  and  behind  the  deep  seas,  and 
the  stars  shone  clear  in  the  heavens 


above.  Then  was  born  in  Holy  Russia 
^'oIg^l  Vseslavltch,  the  son  of  Milrfa 
Vseslavlevna  and  a  dragon.  Mother 
Earth  shook,  and  the  wild  animals  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  forest;  the  birds  mounted  to 
the  sky,  and  the  fish  hid  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  At  an  hour  and  a  half  old 
Volga  spoke  thus  to  his  lady  mother: 
“Bind  me  in  no  swaddling-clothes, 
neither  girdle  me  with  silken  bands. 
But  girt  me  round,  little  mother,  with 
strong  steel  mail;  on  my  head  set  me 
a  heavy  mace  of  lead,  in  weight  300 
poods.”  ‘  In  due  time  Volga  learned 
wisdom  and  all  cunning  and  divers 
tongues.  At  fifteen  years  he  chose  a 
bodyguard,  great  and  brave— thirty 
heroes  in  all,  save  one,  and  he  was 
that  one.  And  he  spoke  to  them: 
“Listen,  friends,  to  your  lord;  ye  shall 
weave  silken  snares,  and  spread  them 
on  the  damp  earth,  within  the  dark 
forest,  and  ye  shall  catch  martens, 
foxes  and  black  sables  for  the  three 
whole  days  and  nights,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  second  cycle  centres  round  Kidv 
and  the  great  deeds  of  Vladimir,  its 
famous  prince.  Ki6v  was  the  cradle 
of  Russian  nationality,  and  in  its  nu¬ 
merous  builini  Vladimir  occupies  some¬ 
thing  of  the  combined  rOlcs  of  King 
vEthelberht  and  King  Arthur.  His 
very  name,  signifying  possessor  of  the 
world,  testifies  to  his  prowess.  Vladi¬ 
mir  married  a  Christian  princess  of 
Byzantium,  became  a  Christian  him¬ 
self,  and  introduced  the  faith  iuto  Rus¬ 
sia,  causing  his  people— so  run  the 
builini— to  be  baptized  in  the  river 
DnepreMn  thousands.  A  curious  mix¬ 
ture  of  paganism  and  Christianity  is 
perceptible  in  the  songs  of  the  Kl^v 
cycle.  It  was  as  if,  when  accepting 
Christianity  themselves,  the  peasants 
also  sub'ected  their  former  gods  to 
baptism.  Thus  Perun,  the  god  of  thun¬ 
der  of  the  former  cycle,  now  becomes 
Ilya  or  Elijah,  the  prophet  of  the  true 
God.  Elijah  is  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  saints  in  the  Russian  calendar. 


*  Tb«  flrtt  BnglUb  >«ndering  of  “Prinoe  Iptor” 
In  Its  entirety  la  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Leo 
Wiener  In  his  “Anthology  of  Riissliin  Lltera- 


*  A  pood  la  equal  to  36  lb.  English. 
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and  many  of  the  peasants  have  a 
quaint  belief  that,  should  God  cease  to 
rule  the  world,  Elijah  will  succeed 
Mm. 

The  third  cycle  is  that  of  Novgorod 
(new  city).  Novgorod  on  Lake  Ilmen 
was  equally  renowned  with  Kiev.  It 
never  fell  under  the  Tartar  yoke,  and 
was  especially  noted  for  its  indepen¬ 
dent  spirit  and  its  commercial  suprem¬ 
acy;  it  was  included  in  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  lay  upon  one  of  the  old 
high  roads  of  trade  from  East  to  West. 
It  must  in  no  wise  be  confused,  how¬ 
ever,  with  Nigni  or  Ix)wer  Novgorod 
of  later  date  and  bazaar  fame.  The 
heroes  of  the  Novgorod  cycle  are  mer¬ 
chants,  or  “rich  guests”  as  the  builini 
phraseology  has  it;  they  are  scholars 
and  musicians  into  the  bargain,  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  churches  and  feasts,  and 
performing  upon  the  gouzli,  a  kind  of 
dulcimer  known  in  Russia  from  the 
earliest  times.  A  most  characteristic 
series  of  builini  in  this  cycle  tells  the 
adventures  of  SSadk’o,  the  poor  ifouzU- 
player.  One  of  them  runs  as  follows: 

SSadk’o  was  a  poor  gow^H-player.  To 
play  at  honorable  feasts,  to  amuse  joy¬ 
ous  companies  of  rich  people  with  his 
songs  and  with  his  music,  such  was 
his  livelihood  and  consolation. 

But  it  happened  once  that  SSadk’o 
was  called  to  never  a  feast.  Three 
days  passed,  and  still  SSadk’o  remained 
uncalled.  Sadly  therefore  went  SSadk’o 
to  Lake  Ilmen,  and  there  he  sat  upon 
a  red  sand  stone  and  played  upon  his 
gouzli  and  sang. 

Then  suddenly  the  waters  of  the  lake 
rocked  and  tossed,  and  its  billows 
surged  to  the  shore.  SSadk’o  was 
frightened.  Quickly  he  ceased  his  song 
and  hastened  back  to  Novgorod. 

One  day  and  another  and  again  a 
third  passed,  but  still  SSdak’o  was 
called  to  no  feasts,  and  again  in  sor¬ 
row  he  reached  the  shore,  and  again 
the  waters  rocked  and  tossed,  and 
SSadk’o  was  once  more  sore  afraid. 


Each  day  the  lonely  SSadk’o  returned 
mourning  to  the  lake  and  sang  sad 
songs  and  played  upon  his  gouzli.  Then 
the  waters  rocked  and  tossed  again  as 
if  in  tribulation,  and  either  it  was  that 
SSadk’o  forgot  his  fear  in  sorrow,  or 
else  he  had  not  time  to  flee. 

And  behold  the  Tsar  Vodyanoy  * 
emerged  from  the  waters  and  stood 
and  thanked  SSadk’o  for  all  his  sweet 
singing;  and  promised  him  a  great  re¬ 
ward. 

“SSadk’o.  hasten  thou  back  to  Nov¬ 
gorod.  Again  Shalt  thou  be  present  at 
honorable  feasts,  and  thou  shalt  wager 
with  the  rich  merchants.  Wager  with 
them  that  there  are  golden-flnned  flsh 
in  Lake  Ilmen.  The  merchants  will 
laugh  and  scorn,  but  at  the  bottom  of 
Ilmen  are  truly  many  marvels,  which 
Tsar  Vodyanoy  reveals  only  to  his  be¬ 
loved  ones.” 

Then  SSadk’o  returned  quickly  to 
Novgorod,  and  truly  he  was  again  bid¬ 
den  to  an  honorable  feast,  to  amuse 
the  joyous  guests,  and  they  satisfied 
him  with  wine.  And  drunk  with  wine, 
SSadk’o  sang: 

“I  know  the  greatest  of  marvels. 
Deep  down  In  Lake  Ilmen  swarm  gol¬ 
den-flnned  fishes.” 

But  the  rich  merchants  answered 
with  one  voice:  “No,  no  such  marvel 
can  ever  be.” 

Now  SSadk’o  proposed  his  wager— 
yet  what  was  he  but  a  poor  gouzli- 
player— and  what  else  had  he  to  stake 
but  his  own  poor  noisy,  tipsy  head? 
And  his  head  it  was  that  he  staked. 

“Ye  rich  merchants,”  he  cried,  “stake 
me  three  bales  of  precious  wares 
against  my  head.”— This  did  they  right 
readily,  so  sure  were  they  of  their 
wager. 

Together  then  they  all  went  to  the 
lake.  And  SSadk’o  lowered  a  net.  And 
behold  he  drew  it  full  of  golden-flnned 
flsh,  and  again,  and  again  twice  more 
he  lowered,  and  each  time  there  re¬ 
turned  a  draught  of  golden-flnned  flsh. 

*  Water  King. 
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And  so  the  rich  merchant  gave 
SSadk’o  three  bales  of  rich  wares.  And 
from  that  time  SSadk’o  began  to  trade. 
He  traded  and  took  great  profits.  And 
thus  it  happened  that  SSadk’o,  the  poor 
yoMi/t-player,  became  one  of  the  rich 
merchant  guests  of  Novgorod.* 

The  fourth  and  fifth  cycles  of  the 
bHilhi'i  date  from  the  foundation  of 
Moscow  and  the  conquest  of  Siberia  by 
the  Don  Cossack  Yermak.  Amongst 
these  ballads  are  songs  concerning 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  false  Dmitri; 
Boriss  Godpunov,  and  the  latter’s 
daughter  Xenia.  Outside  these  defi¬ 
nitely  chronicled  cycles  there  exist 
many  other  later  buillni  from  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great  onwards.  Their 
composition  is  said  to  have  been  cur¬ 
rent  as  late  as  the  Napoleonic  invasion. 
The  huUini  metre  is  unrbymed,  and 
vei-y  free  and  changeful  in  its  ca¬ 
dence.  Their  tunes  are  of  a  recitative 
character  and  mostly  in  the  major  key, 
and  their  tonality  is  decidedly  foreign 
to  ears  unaccustomed  to  the  Greek 
Church  modes  of  which  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  an  offshoot.  No  accompanying 
instrument  is  requisite.  The  profes¬ 
sional  rhapsodists  or  minstrels  who 
wander  through  the  country  plying 
tiieir  trade  can  continue  one  long  chant 
for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  stretch. 

The  builln'i  are  plainly  the  echoes  of 
Russia's  history  resounding  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people.  The  horovodx, 
or  choral  songs,  seem  more  the  outcome 
of  the  sharply  defined  changes  which 
mark  the  Russian  climate  and  weather. 
These  changes  tell  forcibly  upon  the 
peasant's  imagination,  and  Just  as  each 
season  brings  Its  own  labors  and  occu¬ 
pations,  so  it  has  equally  its  own  ap¬ 
propriate  borovodi.  After  a  long  spell 
of  drought,  or  when  for  months  noth¬ 
ing  but  snow  has  fallen,  the  first  rain 
brings  something  of  surprise  and  al¬ 
most  joy,  and  the  young  girls  welcome 

*  Mr.  Leo  Wiener  traces  the  SSadk’o  legend 
!•  Vieocb  orlfla;  If  thia  be  the  case,  tbe  stoir 


it  by  traditional  “rain”  horovodi.  The 
advent  of  spring,  with  its  budding 
trees  and  lengthening  days,  is  greeted 
with  an  outburst  of  delight.  “Come, 
Spring,  beautiful  Spring,  come  with 
joy,  bring  the  tali  fiax  and  grain, 
plenty  of  young  sprouting  grain.” 

There  are  tbe  cuckoo  christening,  and 
the  swallow  and  the  nightingale  horo¬ 
vodi,  or  tbe  Easter  and  Whitsuntide 
songs,  upon  which  follow  the  Midsum¬ 
mer  horovodi,  with  a  glad  note  in  praise 
of  the  sun,  now  arrived  at  the  zenith 
of  its  ascent,  and  a  sad  refrain  to 
mourn  its  rapid  descent  towards  win¬ 
ter.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Russian  legend  of  Snegoiirka  will 
remember  that  the  peasant-girls  were 
singing  their  Midsummer  hwovodi,  now 
glad,  now  sad,  in  tbe  woods  and  groves 
when  tbe  snow  maiden  Snegoiirka  sud¬ 
denly  vanished  from  their  sight.  There 
are,  as  is  natural,  any  number  of  har¬ 
vest  horovodi;  their  gist  is  usually: 

Our  fields,  our  fields,  our  yellow  fields 
of  com 

Ripen,  ripen,  ripen  quickly; 

Fill  out,  com  ears,  grow  fat  and  gol¬ 
den  bright. 

You  know  nought  of  the  sorrows  of 
him  who  planted  you. 

Beside  tbe  above-mentioned,  there 
are  the  soldier  horovodi  sung  on  tbe 
march,  or  those  of  tbe  different  trades 
and  crafts.  In  singing  them  the  sexes 
rarely  mix,  men  and  women  each  hav¬ 
ing  their  own  particular  words  and 
tunes;  they  group  themselves  together 
In  two,  three,  or  sometimes  even  four 
or  five  choruses  and  station  themselves 
in  different  parts  of  tbe  fields  or  woods 
or  on  the  banks  of  lake  or  stream.  One 
group  of  singers  starts  and  leads,  the 
others  gradually  joining  and  answer¬ 
ing  each  other,  turn  and  turn  about. 
In  this  way  a  veritable  mesh  of  song 
is  intertwined  and  woven;  and  the  Ils¬ 
hat  neTcrthelcaa  assumed  a  thoioaghir  Rasalau 
srarb.  J 
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tener  canuot  fail  to  be  struck  l»y  the 
simple  beauty  displayed  in  the  artistic 
blending  of  the  voices,  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  totally  guiltless  of 
training.* 

We  now  come  to  the  picssn'i,  or  solo 
lyrics,  chiefly  sung  to  the  thrunnnlng 
accompaniment  of  the  bulaldika,  or  na¬ 
tive  guitar.  These  little  songs  often 
offer  a  faithful  insight  into  the 
thoughts  and  moods  of  the  Russian 
peasantry.  In  one  line  or  strophe  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  their  occupations 
or  of  the  landscape  which  surrounds 
them.  Here  is  a  shepherd  song  taken 
down  in  the  government  of  Vladimir, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  country: 

Near  the  green  wood,  near  the  firs. 
Near  the  little  Turkish  town 
There  lies  a  valley; 

And  wide  It  Is, 

In  this  valley.  In  this  valley  wide 
Little  purple  flow’rets  grow  apace; 
And  in  this  valley,  in  this  valley  side 
A  young  shepherd  tends  his  sheep. 
His  sheep  he  tends. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  those  who 
know’  the  Russian  peasant  best  that  he 
has  a  method  and  style  of  getting  drunk 
quite  his  own.  He  gets  intoxicated,  by 
the  way,  much  more  rarely  than  is 
supposed.  But  when  he  does  indulge  in 
a  fiery  bout  of  vodka,  it  seems  to  kindle 
his  kindly  emotions  and  sensibility 
rather  than  to  brutalize  him;  he  is 
affectionate  and  sympathetic  and  al¬ 
ways  very  vocal  when  in  his  cups.  The 
following  “drunken”  song— to  give  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  original  Rus¬ 
sian— was  heard  in  the  Tulla  govern¬ 
ment: 

Oh,  it  isn’t  sleep  that  bows  my  head. 
It’s  the  drink,  the  drink  that’s  in  it! 
And  it  foments  there,  and  will  not  out! 

But  I’ll  up  and  away  to  the  valley 
Where  the  wild  red  raspberries  grow; 
And  meet  a  little  Cossack  girl  from 
the  Don 

*  The  word  “boroTodl”  U  poMlbly  derived  from 
t  combination  of  the  Rnsao-Greek  “horo-cboma” 
and  the  Rnasian  verb  “bodlt”  to  load. 


I’ll  ask  her  to  show  me  whither  this 
footpath  leads 

To  the  forest  dark  or  the  open  field. 

The  open  field  of  the  ripe,  bright  corn. 

And  she’ll  show  me  whither  the  foot¬ 
path  leads. 

To  the  thick  green  bush  where  the 
nightingale  sings. 

And  my  father  will  call,  will  call  me 
home! 

Call  away,  old  chap,  call  away  and 
shout, 

You’ll  not  see  me  home  to-day  nor  to¬ 
morrow, 

And  I’ll  only  come  when  the  morning 
dawns  grey! 

Unfortunately  it  is  next  to  impossilile 
in  a  translation  to  give  more  than  a 
bald  outline  of  the  poetic  merits  of 
these  folk-songs,  which  indeed  owe 
much  of  their  charm  to  the  eupliony 
of  the  Russian  language  itself.  The 
stuffed  nightingale  of  the  taxidermist 
is,  after  all,  but  a  poor  exchange  for 
the  free  songster  of  the  wood.  Love- 
songs  abound,  many  of  them  beautiful, 
and  very  touching  are  many  of  the 
Russian  wedding-songs  and  funeral  la¬ 
ments.  The  quaint  marriage  rites  and 
burial  ceremonies  to  which  they  form 
a  pendant  clearly  point  to  a  pagan  ori¬ 
gin.  There  are  also  the  spelf  and 
charm  songs,  for  witches  and  wizards 
remain  in  great  request.  The  Russian 
peasant,  whilst  extremely  devout,  has 
a  strong  element  of  prudence  in  liis 
nature.  Hence,  when  he  calls  in  the 
priest  to  invoke  a  blessing  upon  his 
cattle  or  his  corn,  he  also  engages  a 
sorcerer  to  chant  a  spell  in  the  Devil  s 
name! 

The  tunes  both  of  the  horovod'i  and 
the  piessni  are  very  irregular  in  their 
rhythm,  such  curious  rhythms  as  7-4, 
9-4,  5-6  or  3-2  being  often  employed  in 
quick  succession  in  one  tune.  The  reg¬ 
ular  dominant  tonic  harmonies  with 
which  students  of  English  or  German 
folk-tunes  are  familiar  are  seldom 
heard  in  a  Russian  melody. 

The  Russians,  in  the  phenometially  , 
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rapid  development  of  their  music  as  an 
art,  have  troubled  themselves,  perhaps, 
too  little  with  its  scientific  aspect;  in 
this  they  are  the  extreme  opposites  to 
ourselves;  for  music  was  a  science  in 
England  centuries  before  we  began 
producing,  as  we  are  now  doing,  com¬ 
posers  who  feel  it  to  be  a  vibrating, 
emotional  art.  That  Russian  music  is 
intensely  national  no  one  can  deny;  its 
composers,  however,  careless  of  theory, 
neglectful  of  science,  would  themselves 
find  it  hard  to  explain  wherein  lies  the 
technical  secret  which  gives  their  work 
its  peculiar  savor.  From  Glinka  on¬ 
wards,  the  rhythm  and  harmonization 
of  the  Russian  folk-song,  its  color  and 
character,  have  been,  broadly  speaking, 
the  foundation  of  the  Russian  school, 
and  the  subjects  chosen  for  their 
operas,  ballets  or  symphonic  poems  of 
such  composers  as  Dargomoushkl,  Bo¬ 
rodin,  Moussorski,  Tshatkovski,  Gla- 
zounov  or  Rimski-Korssilkov,  reveal 
many  an  inspiration  from  the  old  time 
buiUni.  The  Russian  tunes  seem  to 
start  haphazard  upon  any  degree  of  the 
scale,  the  super  tonic  being  a  favorite 
beginning.  A  minor  key  predominates. 
The  late  Yury  von  Arnold,  an  eminent 
Russian  authority  upon  the  subject, 
considered  the  minor  mode  to  indicate 
a  comparatively  modern  date  of  origin. 

According  to  him,  the  most  ancient 
Russian  folk-songs  were  always  sung 
in  the  major;  it  was  only  later  on, 
when  generations  of  these  humble  sing¬ 
ers  had  been  bowed,  first  under  the 
foreign  yoke  of  the  Tartar,  and  then 
under  the  still  harder  native  yoke  of 
serfdom,  that  a  distinct  minor  cadence 
crept  into  their  songs,  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  their  suffering  existence. 
And  his  idea  was  that  the  singers  un¬ 
consciously  Invented  a  minor  mode  of 
their  own  by  simply  inverting  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  major  scale,  starting 
from  the  dominant.  This  at  once  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  the  intervals  of  what 
Yury  Arnold  styles  the  pure  minor 


scale,  that  is,  a  minor  scale  without 
the  raised  7th,  which  is  so  characteris¬ 
tic  of  modern  music.  Melgounov  and 
Kazanski,  both  musicians  who  have 
devoted  their  studies  to  the  question 
of  the  peculiar  harmonization  of  the 
Russian  national  melodies,  share  the 
opinions  of  Yury  Arnold,  and  maintain 
that,  by  inverting  the  major  scale  from 
the  dominant,  the  key  to  the  modula¬ 
tion  of  their  native  folk-songs  is  easily 
supplied. 

If  analyzed  thus,  the  Russian  folk-song 
and,  indeed,  much  of  the  modern  Rus¬ 
sian  music,  is  found  to  be  strictly  dia¬ 
tonic  as  w'ell  as  logical  in  its  progres¬ 
sions,  and  not  full  of  chromaticisms  and 
barbaric  intervals,  as  would  at  first 
strike  an  unaccustomed  casual  ear;  it  is 
also  easy  to  trace  in  the  folk-song  the 
germs  of  the  curious  descending  ca¬ 
dences  which  occur  again  and  again  in 
the  music  of  Tshalkovski  for  example, 
and  an  entirely  new  light  is  thrown  up¬ 
on  the  relationship  of  keys,  those  most 
remote  from  each  other  in  Western 
tonality  often  becoming  the  most  inti¬ 
mate,  and  vice  versd.  Thus,  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  system,  the  nearest  keys  to  C  ma¬ 
jor  Avould  be  G  minor  or  B  major,  and 
so  on,  which  suggests  very  curious 
combinations  of  harmonic  color. 

Except  a  few  publications  by  the 
theorists  already  mentioned,  no  special 
books  of  Russian  harmony  have  yet 
appeared;  a  work  illustrating  and  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  peculiar  harmonic  pro¬ 
gressions  of  the  folk-song  as  developed 
and  elaborated  in  the  modem  national 
school  of  music  would  be  of  immense 
value,  and  would  not  fail  to  help  for¬ 
eign  critics  to  a  more  intelligent  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  spirit  of  Russian 
music  than  they  at  present  possess.  In 
music,  as  in  everything  else  conne,cted 
with  Russians,  an  entirely  European 
point  of  view  is  worse  than  useless, 
and  only  leads  to  an  utterly  false  and 
superficial  estimate.  We  have  to  re¬ 
member  that  modern  Russia  is  a  na- 
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tion  with  national  characteristics  de¬ 
veloped  much  later  than  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  and  that  the  elements 
which  form  what  we  term  the  national 
Russian  character  are  neither  Euro¬ 
pean  nor  Asiatic,  but  the  result  of  a 
comparatively  modern  fusion  of  the 
spirit  and  traits  of  both  continents. 
The  traits  of  nations  are  bewilderingly 
multifold.  What  shall  we  say  then  of 
the  traits  of  continents?  To  under¬ 
stand  Russia  and  Russian  art  we  must 
know  something  at  least  of  some  por¬ 
tions  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  and  be 
able  to  imagine  a  blending  of  the  two. 

As  this  article  is  intended  as  a  sketch 
of  the  songs  proper  to  Russia  alone,  no 
allusion  has  been  made  either  to  the 
songs  of  Finland  or  Esthonia,  where  a 
Scandinavian  element  is  often  percep¬ 
tible,  or  to  the  doumki  (thought-songs), 
so  much  sung  by  the  women  of  Little 
Russia,  and  possibly  imported  thither 

Tb«  MoBthly  B«?l*w. 


from  Poland,  or  again  to  the  melodious 
gipsy  songs  of  the  Oukrainia,  which 
are  certainly  not  purely  Russian.  One 
result  accruing  from  even  a  cursory 
study  of  these  Russian  traditional  pop¬ 
ular  tunes  is,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
regard  the  masses  of  the  Russian 
people  from  another  and  a  happier 
standpoint  than  that  of  a  down-trod¬ 
den,  persecuted  race  of  ill-conditioned 
beings.  If  we  only  knew  where  to  seek 
it,  there  is  surely  light  as  well  as  shade 
in  every  human  life,  and  the  secret  of 
a  good  picture  is  to  avoid  exaggerat¬ 
ing  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
gloomy  shadows  and  terrors  which  en¬ 
compass  the  Russian  peasant’s  exist¬ 
ence  have  been  so  frequently  and  pow¬ 
erfully  delineated,  that  it  is  well  Just 
for  once  now  and  then  to  catch  a  ray 
of  the  sunshine  which  also  undoubted¬ 
ly  illuminates  that  existence,  and  is, 
moreover,  its  great  moral  purifier. 

A.  E.  Keeton. 
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A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Keats’s 
poems,  inscribed  by  the  poet  to  B.  R. 
Haydon,  was  recently  sold  in  London 
for  $885. 

A  London  publisher  is  not  only  going 
to  put  forth  a  complete  edition  of  the 
romances  of  6.  P.  R.  James  in  twenty- 
five  volumes,  but,  taking  bis  courage  in 
both  bands,  is  going  to  issue  them  si¬ 
multaneously. 

“John  Inglesant”  survives,  and  its 
total  sales  now  reach  about  80,000.  The 
recent  publication  of  an  edition  de  luxe 
indicates  its  increasing  bold  upon  read¬ 
ers  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  its 
delicate  and  subtle  charm.  Mr.  Short- 
house’s  other  books  may  not  long  out¬ 
live  him,  but  more  than  one  genera¬ 


tion  of  fiction  readers  will  find  delight 
in  “John  Inglesant.” 

It  might  be  thought  that  we  had  got 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  literature  of 
the  Boer  war;  but  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  books  in  the  whole  long  pro¬ 
cession  is  Just  announced.  This  is  a 
composite  history  of  the  war,  written 
by  the  Boer  prisoners  in  the  camp  at 
Ahmeduagar,  India.  Among  them 
were  men  who  had  been  present  in 
nearly  every  fight  In  the  campaign, 
and  to  while  away  their  time,  they 
agreed  to  club  together  their  various 
experiences,  and  appointed  (command¬ 
ant  Bresler  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
general  editor.  De  Wet  and  other  Boer 
generals  are  contributing  introductory 
chapters. 
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Expansion  in  the  West. 

Increased  trade  with  the  Orient  and 
wonderful  commercial  activity  are  1903 
features  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  Only 
$33.00  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
and  many  other  Pacific  Coast  points, 
Feb.  15  to  April  30,  1903,  via  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  Union 
Pacific  line.  Three  thro’  trains  daily 
to  the  Northwest  via  this  route,  or  via 
St.  Paul.  W.  W.  Hall,  N.  E.  Freight 
and  Passenger  Agent,  369  Washington 
street,  Boston. 


Merchants  Sl  Miners 
Transportation  Go. 


STEAMSHIP  LINES 


Baltimore,  Boston,  Providence  ^ 
Norfolk,  Newport  News 

Philadelphia,  Savannah 


Finest  Coastwise  Trip  in  the  World 


Steamers  New,  Fast  and  Elegant 
Accommodations  and  Cuisine  Unsurpassed 


Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 


J.  C.  WHITNEY,  2d,  V.  P.  &  T.  M. 

W.  P.  TURNER,  G.  P.  A. 


General  Offices,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ZOLA’S 


NEW  NOVEL 


Finished  just  before  his  death 


**Wbmt  is  Trath?*' 
asked  jesting 

V  Pilate,  and 
would  not 


TRUTH 

Translated  by  E.  A.  VizetcIIy. 
Evangelists  **  group,  following  *' 


12mo 

$1.50 

Second  Edition  Just  Ready 


stay  for  an 


lUh  Thousand 


The  third  in  the  *‘Four 
Fruitfulness  **  and  **  Labor  ** 


••  Tmth 

is  on  its  ^ 
way,  and 
nothing  can 
stop  it.'* 

— Zol».  ''J*  accuse 


THE  PLOT:  virtually,  the  problem  presented  by  the  famous 
Dreyfus  case,  recast  in  a  new  mould. 

X.  SUBJECT:  Illustrates  the  antagonistic  influences  of  the 
Jesuit  and  secular  parties  in  modern  France. 

,d  TREATMENT.  Sustains  from  cover  to 

can  cover  intense  interest  in  a  vivid  dramatic 


PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  LANE:  NEW  YORK 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE 

17  SETS  ONLV. 


We  have  secured  from  a  collector, 
who  has  been  years  in  getting  them 
together,  seventeen  sets  of  the  first 
seven  volumes  of  the  NEW  ENG¬ 
LAND  MAGAZINE.  We  have 
had  them  bound  in  golden  brown 
pebble  cloth  with  gold  lettering. 
And  we  can,  as  long  as  they  last, 
supply  the  entire  twenty-seven  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  present  series,  which  they 
complete,  covering  the  years  from 


September,  1889,  to  February,  1903, 
inclusive,  for  $54.00,  delivered  free. 
Our  price  heretofore  for  this  splendid 
set  has  had  to  be  a  third  more  than 
this,  and  it  will  be  so  again  as  soon 
as  these  are  gone.  Easy  terms  will 
be  made  reliable  purchasers. 

Old  numbers  untrimmed  and  clean 
taken  from  actual  subscribers  at  full 
price  in  exchange. 


17  SETS  ONI_V. 

AMERICA  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,  BOSTON. 


GERTRUDE  AlHERTON  savs:  One  of  the  big  books  of  IQOJ.  It 
is  indeed  a  brilliant  and  interesting  book.  .  .  .  It  is  full  of  popularity." 


Duo-Chrome 

Frontispiece 


Dr&.wn  by 
Harrison  Fisher 


/  t^he  \ 
SOCIALIST 

and  the 

\  PRINCE  / 


A  Novel  of  California  Life 

The  scenes  and  action  are  in  the  days  of  the  anti- 
Chinese  labor  agitation.  Paul  Stryne,  leader  of 
the  workingmen,  and  Ruspoli,  an  Italian  prince, 
are  rivals  for  the  hand  of  Theodosia  Peyton,  the  daughter 
of  a  millionaire.  Swayed  now  by  the  courtly  grace  and 
subtle  class  sympathy  of  the  prince,  now  by  the  master¬ 
ful  will  and  altruistic  purpose  of  the  socialist,  the  impres¬ 
sionable  girl,  in  a  mood  which  overpowers  her  for  the 
time,  betroths  herself  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other. 

There  are  many  situations  of  dramatic  power,  from  the 
love  scenes  to  the  street  riots,  and  from  the  altruist’s 
lofty  orations  to  the  jealous  lover’s  duel  with  Prince 
Ruspoli.  Social  conditions  are  strongly  contrasted,  and 
the  interest  is  intense  throughout. 

Price,  $1.50 


MRS.  FREMONT  OLDER 


FUNK  y  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  TOP 


